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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


sell  in  Chicago! 


Adv0rHting  linage  placed  in  naeh 
Chicago  nowtpapor:  Year,  1955: 


TRIBUNE 

NEWS 

SUN-TIMES 

AMERICAN 

52,486,005 

22,287,945 

20,022,901 

15,476,259 

47.6% 

20.2% 

18.2% 

14.0% 

The  best  way  to  sell  in  the  boom  ng  Chicago  market  is  to  build  your  sales  program  around  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Last  year,  advertisers  boosted  their  use  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune  to  52,486,005  lines-a  new 
all-time  high.  The  Tribune  led  tfe  second  Chicago  newspaper  by  30,198,060  lines. 

Such  clear-cut  preference  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion.  No  other  medium  even  comes  close 
to  the  Tribune’s  ability  to  get  buying  action  in  Chicago.  Get  the  full  story  from  a  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Oklmuje 

THI  WOKLB'S  OHIATIST  MlWSrArilk 


Your  ride  is  smoother  and  quieter  when 

clickety-clack  gets  the  silent  treatment 


Clickety-clack,  clickety-clack  —  the  sound  of  train 
wheels  hitting  joints  in  the  track.  And  each  clickety- 
clack— 270  per  mile  — gives  cars  and  rails  a  jarring 
impact. 

HOW  TO  SILENCE  clickety-clack  has  always  been  a 
problem  to  engineers.  But  now,  railroads  are  getting  rid 
of  jolting  joints  with  an  unusual  welding  service  called 
RIBBONRAIL. 

WITH  THE  INTENSE  HEAT  of  the  oxygen-acetylene 
flame,  standard  sections  are  being  joined  into  continu¬ 
ous  rails  of  any  desired  length.  These  are  carried  to  the 
job  on  railroad  cars,  laid  along  the  ties,  and  then  in¬ 
stalled  as  miles  of  continuous  jointless  track. 

FOR  YOU/  this  means  a  smooth,  quiet  ride.  To  railroad 
men  it  means  much  less  wear  and  tear  on  rails,  trains. 


and  freight.  And  a  surprising  thing  about  these  miles  of 
long  rails  is  that  expansion  and  contraction  is  no  more 
of  a  problem  than  with  regular  short  rails. 

RIBBONRAIL  SERVICE  is  only  one  example  of  the  out¬ 
standing  improvements  developed  by  the  people  of 
Union  Carbide  during  many  years  of  close  teamwork 
with  American  industry. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carbons,  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
the  1956  edition  of  “Products  and  Processes”  booklet. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  K3ST  42ND  STREET  |im  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED.  Toronto 


I  CCs  Trade-marked  Products  include  - 

Linde  Oxygen  and  Industrial  Gases  Bakelite,  ViNYLlTE,  and  Krene  Plastirs  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Union  Carbide  Silirones  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Pyrofax  Gas  Union  Carbide  Acheson  Elertrodes 
Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  National  Carbons 


on 


Going... Going... and  STiLL  GOiNG 

LI'L  LEAGUER  is  a  grand-slam 
comic  about  kids  (and  grownups, 
too)  doing  hilarious  things  in  the 
world  of  sports.  .  . . 

Basketball,  football,  baseball, 
boxing,  tennis,  hockey — LI'L 
LEAGUER  means  small-fry  high 
jinks  aplenty. . . . 

The  antics  of  LI'L  LEAGUER 
are  sure  to  tickle  the  hearts  of 
comics  fans  of  all  ages. .  .  . 

Six  times  a  week  . . .  one-column 
panel. 

Phone,  Wire  Or  Write 
For  Samples 


Li’l  Leaguer  Li*!  Leaguer  Li’l  Leaguer 
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be  Sure  to 

SELL  SYRACUSE 


A  Losing  Battle 

To  THE  Editok:  With  a  great 
deal  of  interest  I  have  followed  ^ 
the  discussion  in  Dwight  Ben- 
tel’s  page  on  the  clash  between 
the  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  and  the  newspapers  ^ 
on  the  subject  of  training  stu- 
dents  for  newspaper  work  and 
the  allied  subject  of  such  stu¬ 
dents  going  to  newspapers. 

The  demand  from  our  gradu¬ 
ates  here  in  the  East  is  not 
as  great  as  that  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  westwards  of  the 
mountains — for  a  variety  of 
reasons — and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  match  some  of  the  figures  the  public  relations 

Dr.  Bentel  has  produced.  But  culum  as  an^  i.!L - 1.. 

there  ar 

illustrate  _  _  _ 

blame  for  the  current  situation  forms  of  industrial  communiea- 
lies  in  the  field,  not  schools.  t»ons.  I  am  personally  convinct;! 

Two  years  ago  his  practicing  of  the  importance  and  the  valu- 
newspaper  instructors  tried  to  of  the  newspaper  as  an  institn- 
get  me  to  persuade  a  young  tion  of  democracy  and  cot- 
student  to  aim  at  newspaper  stantly  try  to  urge  our  ber 
j  work  because  they  said  they  students  toward  that  field,  at! 


r  journalism  graduate; 
become  full-fledged  » 
porters  on  Washington  newj 
papers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  trained  here  by  met 
of  those  very  newspapers  whe 
knew  the  training  we  give  anc 
the  skills  of  those  students  and 
were  themselves  responsible  fo: 
their  developed  abilities. 
That  is  why  we  have  edged 
5  curri- 

^ _ _  alternative  and 

some*  items  which  have  developed  courses  in  bus: 
that  much  of  the  ness  journalism  and  vaiiot 


No.  1  Test  Market  of 
the  United  States 


relations  and  promotion  work  n  losing  battle'. 

on  a  large  daily  down  in  Florida  Elbridge  Colby 

at  a  high  rate  of  pay  and  is  The  George  Washington 

doing  very  well,  and  much  bet-  University, 

ter  in  pay  from  time  to  time.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  of  our  last  year’s  gradu-  _ 

ates  here  were  convinced  they 

wanted  to  be  newspapermen,  / 

declined  jobs  in  other  fields  for 

jobs  on  newspapers  and  now —  f- 

only  six  months  out  of  school —  '4'aA* 

have  been  lured  into  trade  paper  t^tassijiea! 

and  promotional  work  at  higher  Witchboabd  Operator — Nig 

salaries.  shift. — Grand  Rapida  (Mid 

Two  years  ago,  a  graduating  Press. 
student,  with  his  foot  in  the  • 

door  of  a  wire  service  by  virtue  g  rooms  near  school,  all  ho, 
of  part-time  work  there  did  not  privileges,  with  widow, 
stay  there  but  went  to  Michigan  charleston  (W.  Va.)  Da 
to  a  far  better  paid  position  in 
public  relations  work.  ’  0 

Journal's 


(Audit*  by  Selling  Research.  Inc..  Sales  Management.  June.  1955) 


$374  MILLION  is  the  yearly  grocery  budget  of  the 
families  in  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  circulation  area. 
When  you  think  of  Syracuse,  think  BIGI  Think  of 
Syracuse  plus  the  14  surrounding  counties  ...  a 
market  of  1.3  million  people  spending  $1.9  billion  a 
year.  There's  a  single,  economical  way  to  SELL 
SYRACUSE  and  THE  REST  of  Central  New  York. 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  100%  SATURA¬ 
TION  of  the  metropolitan  area  .  .  .  and  EFFECTIVE 
coverage  in  the  14  other  counties.  In  this  great 
market,  no  other  combination  of  media  can  do  a 
comparable  job  at  a  comparable  cost. 


The  Wall  Street 
plan  to  set  $100  per  week  as 
a  starting  salary  may  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  will  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  newspapers  which  in¬ 
sist  on  starting  beginners  from 
us  as  copy  boys  at  thirty-odd 
take-home  pay  a  week,  or  as  re¬ 
porters  at  fifty-odd  a  week,  will 


Rented  —  Girls  wdth  tw: 
beds,  kitchenette  privileges.- 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advert'm 


Bit  HEARTLAND 
ol 

NEW  YORI  STATE 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  228,754 
Sunday  Herald-American  221 ,533 
Sunday  Post-Standard  103,260 


not  get  our  best  products  in  the  Rummage  Said — Ladies’  An 
face  of  the  business  paper,  trade  iliary,  having  cast  off  clot 
association  paper,  and  public  now  invite  inspection.  —  TF 
relations  salaries.  They  had  bet-  wood-by-the-Sea  (N.  J.)  M 
ter  understand  it.  They  talk  pendent  Record. 


Michael  J.  O'Neill 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 
Winner  of  the  1955  National  Headliner  Award 
for 

Outstanding  Coverage  of  a  Major  Donnestic  News  Story 
(The  Salk  Polio  Vaccine  Program) 

Begins  a  New  Series: 

"Where  are  we  as  the  New  Polio  Season  Starts?" 
For  Release  Starting  Monday  (4/2)  on  wires  of 
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A  regular  program  of  advertising 
in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
builds  for  your  product  immediate  sales 
with  valuable  customers  who  are  likely 
to  be  with  you  for  years  to  come.  For  the 
MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetration 
that  reaches  the  point  where  sales  action 
begins  and  continues. 

Just  as  MONITOR  readers  constantly 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
the  MONITOR’S  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  world  news,  so  they  turn  daily  to 
MONITOR  advertising  for  product  news 
that  is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Be  sure  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  on  your  primary  media  list.  May 
we  submit  a  planned  program  of  MONITOR 
advertising  for  your  product?  —  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  tnfmrnaftonot  OoUy  N^^tpop^r 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:ConnaughtHouse, 
163  /4  Strand 


f)  ★  ★  ★ 
umn 


DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

essential 
for  a  climbing 
sales  curve 


Travel  records  are  established  and  broken  constantly  by 
newsmen,  some  of  whom  are  global  gadabouts  and  some  ol 
whom  build  up  astronomical  mileage  around  local  beats.  For 
instance,  Jules  Dubois,  veteran  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Servia 
correspondent,  reaches  two  important  milestones  this  Spring. 
At  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  April  3  he  observes  his  25th  an 
niversary  as  a  Pan  American  World  Airways  passenger  and 
will  receive  a  plaque  from  the  airline.  (He  leaves  the  next  dai 
by  Clipfier  for  Bermuda  for  a  board  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
I  American  Press  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  veteran  leader.) 
i  And,  after  more  than  a  quarter  century  based  in  Latin  Amer- 
j  ica,  he  moves  headquarters  to  Miami  at  the  end  of  May.  One  ol 
^  those  stay-at-home  travelers  is  J.  Clarence  Hill,  who’s  a  strong 
I  candidate  for  journalism’s  outstanding  legman  of  New  England 
because  he  walked  30,000  miles  since  he  began  reporting  for 
,  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News  in  1934.  He’s  been  a  newspaper- 
man  for  68  of  his  80  years,  walks  a  long  beat  daily.  The  boys 
get  around,  whether  by  international  plane  or  by  foot! 

— A.  W.  Miller,  a  corporal  in  World  War  I,  a  former  write 
for  the  Veto  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  now  with  the  Wall 
Street  firm  of  E.  C.  van  Dyke  &  Co.,  writes  about  a  March  1* 
item:  ‘^What  did  Sam  Bronstein,  the  newsmen’s  banker,  call  ki» 
rate  of  interest?  (He  charged  $6  for  S5.)  I  ask  because  h 
the  old  Army  the  cooks  (who  always  had  money  from  sellint 
garbage  to  pig  raisers,  saving  the  steaks  for  the  officers,  etc.) 

^  were  the  traditional  money-lenders,  and  their  traditional  rate  ol 
interest  was  ’one  percent’ — $2  for  a  loan  of  SI  until  payday.’ 

j  — Mrs.  Dorothy  Baird,  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current-Argus 

j  society  editor,  tried  to  figure  whose  voice  was  on  the  telephone. 
Finally,  the  caller  told  her  he  was  John — the  guy  she  has  been 
married  to  for  24  years.  She  confessed  it  was  their  first  tele 
phone  conversation!  .  ,  .  The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshit- 
Eagle  engraving  department  was  startled  when  a  glossy  of  a 
religious  painting  carried  an  advertising  department  order  slif 
signed  St.  Peter.  Turned  out  that  a  new  ad  salesman  is  namec 
Norman  St.  Peter.  .  .  .  And  Carleton  A.  Lundquist,  a  Daylot 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  reporter,  vicepresident  of  the  Hellginu- 
Newswriters  Association  and  an  ordained  minister,  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony  for  his  city  editor,  Carl  V.  Robert! 
Although  he  is  a  Methodist  minister,  he  used  a  Lutheran  cere 
mony  to  unite  the  Roman  Catholic  bride  with  the  Baptist  bride 
groom.  .  .  .  Robert  L.  Balzer,  w'ealthy  Los  Angeles  food  ini 
porter  ‘who  once  conducted  a  column  for  the  Beverly  Hilt 
Citizen  and  who  has  written  columns  for  the  Los  AngeU: 
Times,  became  a  Buddhist  monk  in  an  ancient  ceremony  ii 
Pnom  Penh,  Cambodia.  .  .  .  Unusual  way  to  handle  a  politic! 
story  was  employed  by  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.')  News,  wliic! 
made  a  2-col  cut  of  a  sheet  from  a  memo  pad  on  which  ! 
citizen  sent  out  a  note  to  Julian  Scheer,  reporter  and  columnist 
stating  he  won’t  run  for  Governor  .  .  .  Speaking  of  Nort! 
Carolina,  Lucy  Daniels,  Raleigh  Times  reporter  and  daughte 
of  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  editor,  wii 
have  her  first  novel  published  this  Fall. 

Slump 

My  mind  is  a  blank,  an  empty  void. 

An  echoing  vale  of  blackness. 

Of  printable  copy,  I  haven’t  a  woid. 

And  the  editor  frowns  at  my  slackness. 

The  day  is  gray  and  misty,  like  me. 

The  wind,  like  me,  is  cussing. 

To  a  readable  story,  I  haven’t  a  key. 

And  the  editor  is  fussing. 

I  yearn  for  the  life  on  the  open  sea. 

Or  the  life  in  a  lighthonse  cpiaint. 

Or  any  old  place  that  1  could  be 
Where  the  ^itor  ain’t. 

— (Miss)  Frankie  Sharp,  Neu>  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
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lo  matkr  what  car  you  own... 

You  drive 
a  better  car 
because  of 
Studebaker-Fackard 

Through  the  years,  Studebalcer-Rackajxi 
has  brought  you  these  advances...  first 

1901  -  Present  day  steering  wheel.  1941  _  integrated  fender  and 
1903  -  Enclosed  bodies.  •'•*'9" 

1913 -One-piece  cylinder  blocks.  1941  -  Power  windows  and  seats. 
191 9 -Extensive  use  of  pressed  1 952  -  Mechonicol  power  steering. 

steel  throughout.  1953 — The  low  silhouette. 

1 926  —  Hypoid  rear  axle.  1955  —  Torsion  bar  suspension. 

1930  —  Automatic  spark  control.  1 956  —  Twin-Traction  rear  axle. 

1931  —  Power  brakes.  1956  —  10  to  1  compression  ratio. 

1939  —  Auto  air  conditioning.  1956  —  Electric  door  locks. 


In  every  car  on  the  road  today, 
there  is  a  bit  of  Packard  and  a  bit  of  Studebakcr. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  these  two  great  names 
have  pioneered  many  engineering  advances  that  other 
makers  soon  adopted  .  .  .  and  you  enjoy  in  your 
car  today. 

When  mass-production  came,  most  companies  ex¬ 
panded  or  merged  with  others  to  put  together  enough 
plant  to  give  the  public  the  benefits  of  assembly 
line  economies. 

So,  today,  there  are  only  five  companies  in  America 
making  cars.  Three  of  them  are  the  so-called  “giants”; 
Studebaker-Packard  is  comparatively  smaller  but  big 
enough  to  be  comiietitively  strong. 

It  is  the  95th  largest  corporation  in  .\merica.  Big 
enough  to  bring  you  every  economy  and  advantage 
of  mass-production.  Big  enough  to  attract  the  inde¬ 
pendent-thinking  leaders  in  production,  styling  and 
engineering.  Big  enough  to  capitalize  on  the  flexibility, 
maneuverability  and  finely  drawn  management  muscle 
that  frequently  allows  a  smaller  competitor  to  out- 
I)oint  a  titan  opi)onent. 

The  record  of  the  past  half-century  definitely  estab¬ 
lishes  this  })oint:  the  engineering  and  styling  advances 
you  can  enjoy  in  Studebakcr  and  Packard  cars 
today  will  be  found  in  most  cars  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  Studebaker-Packard  has  beaten  all  competitors 
to  the  punch  in  1951)  with  such  great  engineering  firsts 
as  Electronic  Touch-Button  Driving,  Torsion-Level 
Suspension,  the  first  10  to  1  compression  ratio  engine, 
the  only  double  kick-down  transmission,  the  Twin- 
Traction  safety  differential  and  many  others. 

That’s  what  we  sec  as  the  competitive  function  of 
Studebaker-Packard:  to  keep  the  giants  racing  to 
keep  up  with  us  by  giving  you  the  newest  and  best 
automotive  advances  today! 

52%  of  all  the  cars  that  have  borne  these  respected 
names  are  still  spinning  happily  along  the  roads  of 
the  world.  We  feel  that  Studebakers  and  Packards 
arc  our  best  salesmen  .  .  .  they  quickly  prove  their 
sujKTiority  in  jxjwer,  performance,  safety  and  com¬ 
fort.  Take  the  key,  and  see  .  .  .  today! 


editorial 


Daily  Worker  and  a  Free  Press 

The  Daily  Worker  has  just  about  as  much  justification  for  charg¬ 
ing  that  execution  of  a  tax  lien  against  it  is  an  infringement  of 


the  free  press  guarantee  as  did  the  half  dozen  dailies  and  weeklies 
which  have  been  padlocked  by  Treasury  agents  in  the  last  four  years 
for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

In  fact,  the  Worker  has  less  justification.  Some  other  papers  were 
closed  up  tight  and  suspended.  The  Worker  published  as  usual.  This 
is  a  tax  case,  not  a  censorship  case. 

Neither  the  Daily  Worker,  nor  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  nor  anyone  else,  raised  a  hand  or  a  voice  of  protest  when  a 
daily  in  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  a  daily  in  Carmi,  Ill,  a  weekly  in 
Mississippi,  a  daily  in  Oregon  and  a  weekly  in  California  were  closed 
down  by  T-men  in  recent  years.  Those  cases  were  probably  felt  to 
be  normal  in  the  course  of  unsuccessful  business  operations. 

But  when  it  happens  to  the  Daily  Worker  we  are  suddenly  over¬ 
run  with  bleeding  hearts  for  our  disappearing  freedom  of  the  press 
even  when  freedom  triumphed  as  the  paper  published  on  presses 
owned  in  the  name  of  another  dummy  corporation. 

Now,  if  someone  wants  to  start  a  campaign  to  relieve  all  pub¬ 
lications  from  responsibility  under  federal  and  state  tax  laws,  that’s 
something  else  again.  A  tax  exempt  status  for  all  newspapers  and 
magazines  would  be  pretty  nice. 

The  Daily  Worker  not  having  obtained  tax  exemption  from  the 
Treasury  is  governed  by  the  same  tax  laws  as  the  rest  of  us. 

However,  we  do  not  think  the  Treasury’s  method  of  procedure 
was  very  smart  in  this  instance.  Arrival  of  agents  with  seizure  papers 
before  the  Worker  and  the  Party  had  received  official  notice  of  a 
tax  claim,  although  a  perfectly  legal  maneuver,  gave  the  Party  stal¬ 
warts  the  chance  to  claim  they  were  being  persecuted  when  such 
is  not  the  case.  Actually,  officials  of  the  Worker  have  known  for  many 
months  that  they  were  in  tax  difficulties.  Alan  Max,  Worker  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  claimed  last  June  7  that  “the  U.S.  government  has  begun 
to  harass  us  and  to  seek  to  choke  us  off  through  use  of  technical 
aspects  of  the  profits  tax  laws.” 

Knowing  that  the  Communists  would  create  propaganda  out  of 
any  move  against  them,  it  seems  to  us  Treasury  officials  could  have 
chosen  a  method  less-calculated  to  produce  such  an  opportunity. 

Treasury  agents  do  deserve  credit,  however,  for  not  preventing 
the  paper  from  going  to  press  although  this  has  been  upheld  as  being 
legal  and  justified  in  some  other  tax  lien  cases  against  newspapers. 


Nothing  But  Blue  Skies 


TELEVISION’S  projections  into  blue  sky  figures  continue  to  amaze 
us.  A  release  from  the  ABC  network  claims  that  “Famous  Film 
Festival,”  a  Sunday  movie  on  TV,  is  two  to  four  times  more  efficient 
than  any  newspaper  Sunday  supplement  in  terms  of  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand.  How  do  they  do  it? 

They  take  the  number  of  homes  allegedly  tuned  into  the  program 
and  multiply  it  by  3.02  “viewers  per  set.”  From  this  hard  and  fast 
projection,  the  neUvork  calculates  the  cost  per  thousand  viewers  per 
c'ommercial  minute  (at  the  cost  of  one  spot  announcement)  and  com¬ 
pares  it  to  the  cost  per  thousand  readers  in  any  one  of  four  Sunday 
supplements,  but  figured  at  the  full-page  black  and  white  or  four- 
color  rate.  A  fair  comparison? 

The  ABC  statisticians  hit  the  bulls  eye  when  they  calculate  the 
cost  of  five  spot  announcements  (five  times  the  cost  of  one)  and  then 
automatically  multiply  both  the  number  of  homes  and  the  number  of 
viewers  by  five  and  come  up  with  the  same  rate  per  thousand  viewers 
per  commercial  minute.  The  neatest  trick  of  the  week! 


For  God  tent  not  Hit  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  eared, 
^—St,  John,  HI;  17, 
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Grass  Roots  Flavor 

Narrow-minded  persons  are  a  lot  like 
those  loni^-necked  bottles  you  see  around 
town,  opines  “Rap’s  Crax”  in  the  Fallon 
(Nev.)  Standard — the  less  there  is  in 
them  the  more  noise  they  make  pouring 
it  out. 

*  «  e 

A  FELLOW  never  is  one-sided  in  an  ar¬ 
gument,  agrees  George  Bowra  of  the 

Aztec  (N.M.)  Independent-Review,  as 

long  as  he  is  on  your  side. 


Editor  Jock  Taylor  of  the  Austin 
(Nev.)  Reese  River  Reveille  confesses 
that  two  schoolteachers  have  written  a 
letter  to  him  complaining  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  misspelled  words  that  pop  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Reveille’s  col¬ 
umns.  Jock  answered  thusly:  “Ladies, 
the  Reveille  has  no  desire  to  be  origi¬ 
nal  in  matters  of  spelling  .  .  .  our 
dictionary  —  believe  it  or  not  —  was 
printed  in  1893,  and  calmly  ignores 
about  two  thirds  of  the  words  in  use 
today.  Our  typewriter,  however,  is  rea¬ 
sonably  modem  and  seldom  makes  a 
mistake.  When  a  misspelled  word  ap¬ 
pears  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  It  is  an  annoyance 
—like  a  broken  garter  in  the  middle 
of  a  dance.  But  we  do  extend  our  re¬ 
grets.’’ 

*  *  * 

Editor  Hap  Sanders  of  the  Manning 
(Iowa)  Monitor  agrees  from  his  easy 
chair  that  if  all  this  talk  about  equality 
for  women  ever  comes  about  it  will  be 
quite  a  comedown  for  them. 


Complaint,  muses  editor  Doug  Meador 
the  Matador  (Tex.)  Tribune,  is  the  first 
sprout  from  the  seed  of  inadequacy. 


When  a  man  stumbles  over  his  own 
brag,  claims  John  Creviere  of  the 
De  Pere  (Wis.)  Journal-Democrat,  that’s 
the  hardest  fall. 

— Compiled  by  Kerwin  E.  Hoover 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  31, 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Editing  Syndicated  Columns 

How  far  should  an  editor  go  in  editing  syndicated  columns,  if 
at  all? 

Answers  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  contributor  who  should  have  the  right 
to  print  his  message  verbatim,  without  editing,  is  the  man  who 
buys  space  for  it. 

There  was  an  era,  happily  past,  when  chaps  who  wrote  “columns,” 
as  opposed  to  reporting  news  facts,  became  greatly  magnified  in  the 
public  mind.  Their  prestige  rose,  not  as  they  produced  more  honest 
and  informative  and  useful  material,  but  as  their  list  of  clients  in¬ 
creased.  When  a  man  went  past  a  hundred  papers  he  became  a 
pundit,  and  editors  hardly  dared  to  touch  his  copy,  even  when  they 
knew  it  was  terrible. 

The  truth  is  that  syndication  adds  or  subtracts  nothing  from  the 
essential  worth  of  written  commentary.  I  don’t  think  any  editor  can 
keep  faith  with  his  readers  if  he  abandons  his  obligation  to  edit, 
even  if  his  columnist  has  a  thousand  papers. 

Few  editors  will  let  their  local  writers  aim  obviously  personal 
attacks  at  reputable  citizens,  or  distort  the  facts  with  subtle  editorial 
comments  dropped  into  statements  supposedly  based  on  some  record. 
But  national  columnists  have  gotten  away  with  bad  taste  and  malice 
and  false  witness  in  some  papers  for  years. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  editing  of  columns  should  be  for 
accuracy  and  decency  and  fairness  only;  not  to  change  the  writer’s 
meaning,  or  force  his  views  into  the  editor’s  mold. 

2,  ^lay  I  speak  as  the  editor  of  a  very  small  newspaper:  My  opinion 
is  that  a  small  daily  newspaper  has  no  business  carrying  any 
syndicated  column  regularly.  I  believe  this  because  I  believe  the 
one  thing  a  small  daily  newspaper  can  give  its  circulation  area  is 
local  names.  That  is  the  one  thing  it  can  do  that  no  other  news¬ 
paper  anywhere  else  in  the  world  can  do  as  well.  And  names  make 
news  in  any  size  newspaper. 

A  svndicated  column  normally  is  not  local  names.  However,  a 
syndicated  column  may  have  news  in  it  of  local  value.  In  that  case, 
I  believe  the  small  local  daily  should  run  it  as  a  straight  news  story, 
and  use  only  that  part  of  the  column  which  has  news  in  it. 

How  far  should  an  editor  of  a  small  daily  go  in  editing  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column?  He  should  edit  the  hell  out  of  it  and  use  the  space 
he  saves  for  ( 1 )  local  news,  ( 2 )  a  balance  of  other  hard  news. 

3,  This  question  is  as  old  as  syndicated  columns.  It  bothers  editors 
of  metropolitan  dailies  just  as  it  does  editors  of  the  smallest  news¬ 
papers  that  print  syndicated  columns. 

For  example  John  S.  Knight,  president  and  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  used  as  his  lead  editorial  recently  “A  Short  Study  in 
Why  Readers  Get  Confused.”  He  printed  side-by-side  paragraphs 
from  Drew  Pearson’s  and  Roscoe  Drummond’s  columns  originally 
printed  on  the  same  day  on  the  same  editorial  page.  They  expressed 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Eden  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Pearson  stated:  “The  President  seemed  to  tire  noticeably 
and  was  glad  when  the  sessions  were  over.” 

Mr.  Drummond  said:  “Eden  .  .  .  has  never  seen  the  President 
so  vital,  zestful,  so  exciting  in  discussion.” 

Mr.  Knight  pointed  out,  “It  would  have  helped  the  reader  in 
his  search  for  the  truth  if  two  such  divergent  views  could  be  run 
{Continued  on  page  68) 


Families  that  travel  are  the  bigger  spenders  most  advertisers  want  to 
sell  first.  And  if  there’s  one  advertiser  who  know’s  when  his  ads  are 
getting  results,  it’s  your  resort  operator. 


Percentages 
you  can 
profit  from 


That’s  why  the  way  resort  managements  spend  their  advertising  dollars 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  every  advertiser. 

Recently  Resort  Management  Magazine  asked  leading  hotel  men  which 
newspaper  gets  the  largest  share  of  their  ad  budgets.  Almost  to  a  man 
they  named  The  New  York  Times. 

For  example : 

‘7w  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  80%  of  our  entire  newspaper  budget 
went  into  The  Netv  York  Times  . . .  shoidd  he  first  on  any  major  resort 
list”— Alfred  M.  Hudson,  The  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda. 

“Approximately  50%  of  our  newspaper  budget  goes  into  The  Neiv 
York  Times”— John  M.  Duff,  Jr.,  Golden  Gate,  Miami  Beach. 

“We  use  ten  newspapers,  and  some  60%  of  all  our  advertising  goes 
into  The  New  York  Times”  —  Arthur  A.  Goldman,  The  Goldman, 
Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

Down-the-line  comment  like  that  means  but  one  thing  .  .  .  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times  produces  more  business  and  more  profitable 
business  at  lower  cost.  It  will  for  you,  too.  Try  it. 

Sb*  ^|ark  Simcjs 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  37  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Tax  Seizure  Helps  to  Pump 
New  Life  into  Daily  Worker 


Reds’  Paper  Wallows  in  Publicity; 
Long  Court  Battle  Is  Indicated 


By  Philip  Schuyler 


A  long  drawn  out  tax  court  wrangle  appears  in  prospect 
in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  against  the 
Daily  Worker  and  the  Worker^  a  weekly,  Communist  news¬ 
papers.  The  Bureau  is  trying  to  collect  $^,076.90  claimed  to 
be  due  in  unpaid  income  taxes  with  interest  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest  for  the  years  1952,  1953,  and  1954. 

The  Daily  Worker  continued  to  publish  from  its  regular 
printing  shop,  although  its  editorial  staff  had  to  move  out  of 
the  newsroom  and  other  offices  while  tax  men  made  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  tangible  assets. 


Just  Want  the  Taxes 


194 


“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
involved,”  the  Bureau  insisted. 
The  quotation  was  made  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  the 
man  who  directed  the  tax-col¬ 
lecting  maneuver  —  Donald  R. 
Moysey,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Lower  Manhattan  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Evidence  was  provided  to  sup¬ 
port  the  stand  that  the  Bureau 
was  walking  the  strict  dotted 
line  of  the  law. 

“The  newspapers  have  not 
been  shut  down,”  Mr.  Moysey 
said.  “We  don’t  have  the  press¬ 
es.  We  are  not  interested  in 
suppressing  news.  All  we  are 
interested  in  is  the  collection  of 
money  due  the  government.” 

“Ridiculous,”  John  Gates, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  red-line 
paper,  countered.  “Freedom  of 
the  press  is  seriously  and 
definitely  threatened.  There  is 
no  comprehensive  way  you  can 
tax  a  business  that  is  losing 
money.  This  whole  action,  in¬ 
sane  as  it  is,  will  backfire 
against  the  government. 

“My  theory  is  that  with  elec¬ 
tions  approaching  and  with 
communism  getting  a  somewhat 
better  name  in  this  country, 
even  approaching  legality,  some 
scatterbrain  wished  to  put  the 
scare  value  back  into  the  al¬ 
ways  usable  campaign  issue  of 
anti-communism.” 


Revenue  agents  arrived  at 
the  newspaper’s  New  York  of¬ 
fices  at  35  East  12th  Street  on 
Tuesday,  March  27,  at  1  P.M. 
Then  the  staff  was  ejected  and 
the  doors  sealed  with  gummed 
tape  pending  an  inventory  of 
the  assets. 

The  T-men’s  crackdown  in¬ 
volved  offices  of  the  Worker 
and  also  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  New  York  and  half 
a  dozen  other  cities  around  the 
country.  Washington  officials 
intimated  the  simultaneous 
raids  had  been  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  the  sole  decision  of 
Mr.  Moysey,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Manhattan  dis¬ 
trict  only  a  month  ago. 

Internal  Revenue  Commission¬ 
er  Russell  C.  Harrington  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Moysey  and 
then  stated:  “I  can  assure  you 
that  this  case  is  being  handled 
precisely  as  any  other  similar 
taxpayer  matter  would  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Service  under  its 
obligations  to  enforce  revenue 
laws.” 

Little  of  Value 

In  the  Worker  offices  here 
the  agents  found  little  of  value, 
it  was  reported.  A  safe  yielded 
$48  in  cash,  about  $25  of  it 
belonging  to  an  employe.  There 
were  microfilms  of  old  Worker 
copies,  and  a  few  copies  of 
Communist  periodicals.  The  of¬ 
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fice  furniture  was  old  and 
battered. 

As  part  of  the  counter-pub¬ 
licity  effort  the  Worker  invited 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the 
New  York  Times  to  send  in 
their  own  auditors  to  examine 
the  books  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  that  it  was  a  deficit  op¬ 
eration.  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor  and  president  of  E&P, 
made  no  comment;  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  secretary  of  the 
Times  Company,  replied:  “This 
is  entirely  outside  the  proper 
realm  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  is  the  work  of  a  certified 
public  accountant.” 

Worker  staffs  from  editorial, 
business  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  simply  moved  down  two 
floors  in  the  same  building  to 
the  sixth  floor,  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Morning  Freiheit,  a 
Yiddish  Communist  paper.  The 
F.  &  D.  Publishing  Company,  a 
printing  firm,  which  prints  twth 
the  Freiheit  and  the  Daily 
Worker,  occupies  the  floor  be¬ 
tween. 

‘Here  We  Are’ 

The  March  28th  issue  of  the 
Worker  blared:  “OUR  OFFICE 
SEIZED— HERE  WE  ARE.” 
Staffs  of  the  Freiheit  and  the 
Worker  are  sharing  office  space, 
until  the  staffs  of  the  Worker 
are  permitted  back  upstairs. 
That  was  expected  to  be  soon, 
according  to  Harry  Sacher, 
attorney  for  the  Publishers 
New  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Worker. 
He  has  promised  to  post  bond 
for  the  value  of  the  assets.  Un¬ 
der  the  1954  Tax  Code  posting 
of  the  bond  removes  the  lien 
pending  decision  of  the  tax 
court.  The  newspapers  have  90 
days  in  which  to  file  their  ap¬ 
peal.  If  successful,  they  would 
receive  a  refund  on  the  bond 
and  6%  interest. 

Mr.  Moysey  informed  the  pa¬ 
per’s  lawyer  on  Thursday  that 
the  inventory  would  require  an¬ 
other  “day  or  two”  to  complete. 
Meanwhile  he  requested  the 


lawyer  to  submit  a  proposal  for 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  hour- 
long  meeting  the  Worker’s 
spokesman  asked  that  the  ad¬ 
dressing  machine  be  returned 
because  it  is  essential  to  mail¬ 
ing  out  subscriptions.  Mr.  Moy¬ 
sey  said  he  would  consider  the 
matter. 

In  seizing  the  assets,  the 
Bureau  explained  its  men  were 
acting  under  Section  6331  of 
the  1954  Tax  Code  (Levy  and 
EHstraint)  which  reads  in  part: 
“If  the  Secretary  or  his  dele¬ 
gate  makes  a  finding  that  the 
collection  of  such  tax  is  in 
jeopardy,  notice  and  demand 
for  immediate  payment  of  such 
tax  may  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  his  delegate,  and,  upon 
failure  or  refusal  to  pay  such 
tax,  collection  thereof  by  levy 
shall  be  lawful  without  regard 
to  the  IB-day  period  provided 
in  this  section.” 

Formal  Notice  Given 

Usually  the  levy  upon  the 
property  is  not  made  without 
a  10-day  notice,  but  in  this  case 
the  section  quoted  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  “when 
anyone  owes  the  government 
money,  the  director  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  thinking  that  the  as¬ 
sets  may  be  dissipated,  may 
levy  a  lien  on  them.”  Reasons 
for  taking  such  action  “are  not 
a  matter  of  public  record  for 
the  protection  of  the  taxpayer,” 
Mr.  Schaefer  said. 

Editor  Gates  declared  the 
March  27th  seizure  of  the 
Worker  office  preceded  by  a 
day  the  formal  notice  of  de¬ 
linquent  taxes  received  in  the 
morning  mail  on  March  28.  The 
three  notices  showed  taxes  with 
interest  and  accrued  interest 
due  amounting  to  $6,794.15  in 
1952;  $35,781.16  in  1953;  and 
$3,501.61  in  1954. 

Max  Gordon,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers,  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  main  point 
to  be  settled  in  tax  court  is 
whether  the  Worker  must  re¬ 
veal  names  of  people  loaning 
and  contributing  money  for  its 
support  and  the  names  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  “as  a  labor  of 
love”  buy  the  paper  at  5  cents 
a  copy  and  resell  it  for  10  cents. 
About  8,000  copies  of  the  Week¬ 
ly  Worker  and  2,000  of  the 
daily  are  sold  this  way. 

{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Tax  ‘Padlocks’  Snapped 
On  Other  Newspapers 


This  notice  was  posted  out¬ 
side  the  Daily  Worker’s  office 
door  shortly  after  noon  March 
27: 

“Warning  —  United  States 
Government  Seizure.  This  prop¬ 
erty  seized  for  non-payment  of 
internal  revenue  taxes  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  levy  issued  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Director  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue.  All  persons  are  warned 
not  to  remove  or  tamper  with 
in  any  manner  under  severe 
penalty  of  the  law.” 

This  procedure  for  collection 
of  tax  claims  was  not  unusual 
in  the  newspaper  business.  In 
the  past  four  years  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  reported  half  a 
dozen  cases  where  newspaper 
property  was  padlocked  or 
confiscated  in  similar  tax  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  several  cases  the  newspa¬ 
per  operation  was  suspended; 
in  some,  arrangements  were 
made  for  payment  of  the  taxes 
in  installments  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises  continued; 
in  others,  the  companies  went 
into  bankruptcy. 

Aided  by  Subscribers 

Since  ironing  out  his  trouble 
with  federal  tax  people,  Victor 
Green  has  merged  several  of 
his  Southern  Indiana  papers 
and  now  publishes  three.  The 
major  paper  is  the  Pekin  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Gazette. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Green 


to  approxi- 


taxes  amounting 
mately  $10,000. 

The  Democrat-Tribune,  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  was  closed  last 
April  26  and  notice  of  sale 
posted  by  the  internal  revenue 
department.  At  the  time  of  the 
closing,  Earl  Clippinger  was 
general  manager  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Tribune.  The  equipment 
and  other  physical  assets  were 
sold  and  delinquent  taxes  were 
collected  by  the  government. 

The  paper  never  resumed 
publication.  Meanwhile,  the 
Carmi  Times,  published  by  Roy 
Clippinger,  continues  as  the 
only  daily  paper  in  Carmi.  The 
Times  is  owned  by  the  father 
of  the  former  general  manager 
of  the  defunct  Democrat-Trib¬ 
une. 

The  internal  revenue  bureau 
negotiated  the  amount  of  a  tax 
lien  on  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Daily  Sun  after  John  H.  Travis, 
publisher,  made  a  convincing 
showing  that  he  could  make 
monthly  payments  if  allowed  to 
operate  the  commercial  printing 
end  of  the  business.  A  chief 
complaint  was  failure  to  remit 
withholding  taxes  deducted  from 
employes’  pay.  The  newspaper 
was  shut  down;  some  equip¬ 
ment  sold. 

Other  tax  lien  cases  against 
newspapers  were  recorded  in 
Alaska,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire  and  California. 


Ruppel  Joins 
Am.  Weekly; 
Heyn  is  VP 


A  SLOW,  judicial  sip  is  taken  by 
Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  from  the  drink  that  was 
eventually  chosen  as  the  top 
concoction  in  the  New  York  finals 
of  the  Early  Times  National 
Mixed  Drink  Competition. 


Louis  Ruppel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  editorial  board 
of  the  American  Weekly  and 
will  become  an  associate  editor 
April  16,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  executive  shifts 
this  week. 

Publisher  John  K.  Herbert 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Ernest  Heyn,  editor,  as  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the 
Weekly’s  plans  board. 

Mr.  Heyn  named  Charles 
H.  D.  Robbins,  former  story 
editor,  as  executive  editor.  Mr. 
Robbins  is  succeeded  as  story 
editor  by  Charles  Renshaw, 
who  assisted  him  in  that  post. 

A  veteran  Chicago  and  New 
York  newspaperman  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Collier’s  maga¬ 
zine,  Mr.  Ruppel  resigned  last 
May  as  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 


PUE 


Newsmen  Judge 
Liquor  Recipes 


was  in  the  news  with  his  tax  • 

woes.  His  subscribers  came  to  Judge  Bars  Access 
his  rescue  and  put  up  cash  so 
that  padlocks  would  be  removed 
from  his  plant. 

Mr.  Green  worked  out  an 
agreement  with  the  tax  bureau 
to  pay  off  his  debt  at  $400  a 
month.  He  reports  that  the 
total  back  tax  debt  of  $5,482 
is  paid  off  and  that  he  has  all 
current  taxes  paid.  He  raised 
$3,100  for  his  outstanding 
debts  through  contributions 
from  his  subscribers. 

The  papers  now  operate  un¬ 
der  a  trusteeship  and  are  re¬ 
tiring  the  outstanding  debts  for 
machinery  and  other  expenses 
at  a  “very  nice  rate,”  Mr. 

Green  said. 

Regular  reports  are  made 
each  month  to  his  fund  donors. 

He  aims  to  pay  all  these  people 
back. 

A  Daily  Closed 

A  year  ago.  Internal  Revenue 
officials  closed  down  the  Carmi 
(Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune  for 
failure  to  pay  withholding 


To  Complaint  Files 

Painesville,  Ohio 

In  an  unusual  action.  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judgfe  Winfield  Scott 
Slocum  of  Lake  County  has  en¬ 
forced  a  rule  of  the  court  that 
prohibits  the  press  from  exam¬ 
ining  new  civil  suits  filed  until 
a  summons  has  been  served. 

The  judge  directed  court  per¬ 
sonnel  to  close  the  files  on  new 
cases  until  the  defendants  have 
been  served  and  the  summonses 
have  been  returned  and  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

The  rule  was  enforced  after 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  pub¬ 
lished  news  of  a  $25,000  aliena¬ 
tion  of  affection  suit  before  the 
defendant  had  been  served. 
Judge  Slocum  said  the  rule  was 
to  keep  defendants  from  learn¬ 
ing  through  the  newspapers 
that  they  have  been  sued  and 
perhaps  leave  the  country  or 
hide  so  that  action  could  not 
begin. 


Educated  palates  of  newspa¬ 
permen  were  called  into  action 
last  week,  in  the  New  York 
City  regional  finals  of  the 
Early  Times  Mixed  Drink  Com¬ 
petition. 

The  contest,  being  conducted 
in  six  cities  this  year,  with 
Grand  National  Finals  set  for 
May  14  at  New  York’s  Hotel 
Ambassador,  is  aimed  at  dis¬ 
covering  the  nation’s  finest 
mixed  drink  made  with  Bour¬ 
bon.  The  contest  is  open  to  pro¬ 
fessional  bartenders  throughout 
the  country,  and  some  $7,000 
in  prize  money  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  winners. 

Among  the  judges  in  the 
regional  finals,  at  which  nine 
top  drinks  were  chosen  from 
more  than  1500  entered  in  the 
New  York  area,  were  Lee  B. 
Wood,  executive  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Elmer 
Walzer,  financial  editor.  Gene 
Haggerty,  assistant  city  editor, 
and  Robert  Shortal,  of  the 
United  Press;  Joseph  Michalski, 
of  the  Herald  Tribune;  John 
Nagel  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Mel  Patrick  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier. 

A  Brooklyn  bartender’s 
recipe’  for  punch  won  first  prize 
of  $300  in  the  regional  finals. 


Standard  Oil  Ads 
In  1,650  Papers 

Chicago 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  is 
launching  its  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  advertising  campaign,  early 
in  April,  utilizing  full-color 
and  black  and  white  ads  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  (via 
D’Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago)  to 
promote  Super  Permalube. 

The  first  ad  will  appear  in 
nearly  1,650  Midwestern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  This 
ad  will  appear  in  full-page  size 
in  full  color  in  most  major 
metropolitan  markets. 


7,400  in  Word  Bee 

Joliet,  Ill. 

The  sixth  annual  Joliet  Her¬ 
ald-News  spelling  contest  at¬ 
tracted  7,400  boys  and  girls 
from  80  schools.  The  winner, 
Janet  Wendel,  12,  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Herald-News  on 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  May. 


Prewi  in  Monaco 

Press  Wireless  facilities  will 
be  available  to  the  reporters  at 
the  Grace  Kelly-Prince  Rainier 
wedding  in  Monaco.  The  Prewi 
office,  only  150  yards  from  the 
Palace,  the  cathedral  and  Press 
House,  will  provide  the  only 
communications  facilities  in  the 
immediate  area. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Dynamics  of  Newspaper  in  PR 
Lie  in  Nature  of  News  Itself 


Unending  Reiteration  of  Opinion 
Heart  of  Matter  for  Advertiser 

By  W.  HoMard  Chase, 

President,  Communication  Counselors,  Inc. 

Today,  the  basic  selling  of  nearly  all  products  is  being 
done  directly  by  the  maker,  rather  than  the  dealer.  It’s  up  to 
the  maker  to  create  good  will  through  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  towards  his  company  as  conscientiously  as  he  creates 

sales  through  advertising.  - 

Not  long  ago  the  sales  man-  the  American  newspaper  holds 
ager  of  a  very  large  oil  com-  in  the  opinion  building  process, 
pany  said  that  there  really  With  regard  to  the  mechanics 
wasn’t  much  of  getting  your  story  before 
difference  be-  the  public  the  case  for  the 
tween  gaso-  newspaper  is  simple  enough.  It 
lines  sold  to  will  reach  lots  of  people  and  do 
the  public,  but  it  economically.  It  will  reach 
there  was  a  them  at  the  point  of  purchase, 
great  deal  of  It  will  provide  complete  geo- 
difference  on  the  graphic  flexibility,  meeting 
part  of  the  pub-  needs  for  national  coverage,  or 
the  need  for  local  plant-city 
campaigns. 

It  will  afford  complete  flexi- 


Chase 


lie  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  toward 
the 


various 


companies  that  bility  also  in  terms  of  schedule, 


very  existence  of  our  great  wire 
news  services  contributes  to 
this.  What  a  reader  reads  in 
his  morning  paper,  he  reads 
again,  in  much  the  same  pat¬ 
tern,  in  the  evening.  He  hears 
it  on  his  radio,  and  sees  and 
hears  it  on  his  TV.  Iteration 
and  reiteration  of  opinion  are 
unending. 

This,  for  the  public  relations 
advertiser,  is  perhaps  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  He  is  selling  a 
reputation.  And  reputation  is 
based  on  reiterated  information 
...  or  misinformation.  Busi¬ 
ness  reputations,  separately  and 
collectively,  are  being  made  in 
this  arena  all  the  time  either 
through  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  business  itself,  or 
possibly  at  its  expense  in  the 
absence  of  such  effort. 

This  basically  would  seem  the 
primary  advantage  of  public 
relations  newspaper  advertising. 
Your  story  in  the  paper  means 
that  it  is  in  the  place  and  at 
the  time  when  people  are  most 


18th  Annual  Forum 

This  is  the  18th  annual 
Editor  &  Publisher  Public 
Relations  Forum,  designed 
and  maintained  to  encourage 
the  use  of  paid  newspaper 
space  for  PR  advertising.  A 
gallery  of  special  articles, 
keyed  to  the  theme:  “How 
Newspaper  Advertising  Plays 
a  Part  In  a  Successful  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Program,”  be¬ 
gins  on  this  page;  continues 
on  pages  12,  46-61  of  this 
issue. 

opens  to  you  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  process  on 
your  own  terms.  Judging  from 
the  percentage  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  budgets 
which  are  used  for  newspaper 
advertising,  this  means  of 
opinion  influencing  is  growing 
rather  than  diminishing  and  in 
all  probability  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
cost,  there  is  no  other  medium 
which  is  at  once  both  local  and 
national,  whose  audience  is  so 
large,  and  yet  so  influenced  by 
the  local  reputation  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
community.  These  factors  are 
important  in  the  process  of 
opinion  forming. 


sold  the  gasoline.  In  this  scien¬ 
tific  age  product  superiorities 
can  disappear  rapidly  but  a 
strong  sales  idea  sticks  and 
grows. 

In  the  next  decade  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  many  companies  is  go¬ 
ing  to  depend  on  the  kind  of 
idea  or  public  attitude  toward 
the  company  that  can  create 
sales  in  a  world  in  which  the 
demand  for  the  consumer’s  at¬ 
tention  and  for  the  consumer 
dollar  is  far  greater  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

These  public  attitudes  and 
images  are  being  created  con¬ 
stantly  through  all  means  of 
communication,  or  through  the 
absence  of  communication.  'The 
function  of  a  public  relations 
program  is  the  creation  of 
favorable  attitudes — the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of 
deserved  reputations.  And  while 
the  manufacturer  can  control 
the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  product,  advertising 
offers  him  one  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  his  reputation. 
Advertising  does  offer  the 
means  to  get  your  story  before 
the  public  in  the  way  you  want 
it  told,  when  you  want  it  told. 

In  choosing  advertising  media, 
certainly  a  primary  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  strategic  place  which 


lending  itself  to  the  long  range 
aim,  the  quick  expedient,  or 
both  at  once.  You  can  speed  it 
up,  slow  it  down,  turn  it  off  or 
on  at  will. 

But  real  dynamics  of  the 
newspaper’s  usefulness  in  this 
field  would  seem  to  lie  deeper 
than  this.  They  lie  in  the 
nature  of  the  news  itself  and 
the  unique  position  this  gives  to 
the  newspaper’s  content  and 
readers  in  the  opinion  forming 
process. 

Unequalled  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  press  have 
together  produced  in  the  U.  S. 
a  dynamic,  continuous,  and  all 
but  universal  habit  of  forming 
opinions.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read  a  newspaper  with¬ 
out  having  in  some  degree  to 
take  sides  or  at  least  consider 
taking  sides  on  countless  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  and  debate. 

One  incontrovertible  fact 
which  emerges  from  a  glance 
at  any  newspaper  is  simply 
that  comment  and  opinion  are 
themselves  a  very  large  part 
of  what  is  news.  Who  said 
this.  Who  thinks  that.  Opinion 
from  a  newsworthy  source  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  information  pure 
and  simple. 

Furthermore,  these  opinions 
are  repeated  constantly.  The 


vigorously  engaged  in  influenc¬ 
ing  opinions  and  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them. 

The  audiences  you  need  to 
reach  are  here  constantly.  You 
are,  for  instance,  assured  of  the 
audience  of  newspaper  people 
themselves  .  .  .  reputation 

makers  of  high  potency.  Here 
too,  you  are  assured  the  im¬ 
mediate  audience  of  the  people 
whose  opinions  and  comments 
themselves  so  largely  make  the 
news  .  .  .  government  officials, 
committee  heads  .  .  .  the  people 
large  and  small,  in  large  and 
small  communities  whose  opin¬ 
ions  influence  those  of  others. 

In  the  process  of  opinion  mak¬ 
ing  this  means  not  only  na¬ 
tional  figures,  but  local  figures 
who  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
community.  In  many  cases  it  is 
perhaps  less  important  that 
newspapers  have  greater  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  other  medium, 
than  it  is  that  the  circulation 
is  not  of  a  few  newspapers 
but  of  thousands,  in  thousands 
of  communities.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  local,  and  are  an 
important  part  of  the  local 
mores  and  social  structure 
which  influences  the  opinions 
of  the  community. 

The  newspaper  then,  as  a 
chief  and  continuous  arena  for 
the  opinion  making  process. 


We  know,  for  instance,  that 
opinion  is  affected  by  low 
credibility  and  high  credibility 
sources,  and  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  extends 
to  its  advertising  as  well  as  to 
the  news  in  it. 

We  are  aware  that  the 
opinion  process  works  through 
opinion  leaders  and  that  news¬ 
papers  reach  the  audience  of 
opinion  leaders. 

As  w’e  learn  more — and  the 
future  of  the  public  relations 
profession  is  dependent  on 
learning  more — about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  processes  of 
opinion  forming  in  specific  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  the  role  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  effective 
public  relations  programs  will 
grow  rather  than  diminish. 

The  competition  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  consumer,  the 
competition  of  sales  ideas  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  the  next 
few  years  more  effective  tech¬ 
niques  of  communication  and 
more  effective  ideas  will  be 
necessary  to  attract  any  atten¬ 
tion  at  all.  It  will  then  be 
even  more  important  to  tell 
your  side  of  the  story  when 
and  where  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  opinions  and 
being  influenced  by  them. 
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Weigh  Use  of  Papers’  Impact 
When  Developing  PR  Program 


$60  Million  Ad 
Results  Listed 


Repeated  Success  with  Medium 
Proves  Convincing  Argument 


By  G.  Edward  Pendray 

Senior  Partner,  Pendray,  Cook  &  Hoving 


Pendray 


The  public  relations  counselor 
has  a  duty  not  only  to  deliver 
effective  results  for  his  client, 
but  to  keep 
costs  within  rea¬ 
sonable  bounds. 

The  partners  of 
our  firm  often 
are  asked  these 
days,  when  ad¬ 
vertising  costs 
are  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to 
company  man¬ 
agements,  t  o 
take  part  in 

client  conferences  on  media, 
particularly  when  the  program 
calls  for  communicating  an 
“idea”  through  public  relations 
advertising. 

At  these  conferences  someone 
nearly  always  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  isn’t  losing  out  in  the 
media  race,  and  suggests  cur¬ 
tailing  or  even  dropping  it  in 
the  interests  of  economy.  The 
argument  usually  follows  the 
tack  that,  what  with  television 
the  coming  thing,  radio  big  and 
growing  bigger,  and  billboards, 
magazines  and  the  like  avail¬ 
able,  newspaper  advertising 
isn’t  read  very  much  any  more, 
and  anyway,  isn’t  very  effective 
even  when  read. 


Amplification 


Recently  I  took  part  in  such 
a  media  conference  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  community  relations 
program  being  organized  by  a 
client.  When  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  newspapers  would 
be  effective  in  communicating 
our  idea,  or  whether  we  should 
put  all  our  effort  into  television 
or  radio,  I  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mended  not  only  continuation, 
but  amplification  of  the  news¬ 
paper  program.  My  argument 
ran  something  like  this: 

However  much  people  turn  to 
television  for  entertainment,  or 
to  radio  for  news,  they  still  turn 
their  newspapers  for  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  solid  information 
they  find  nowhere  else. 


The  printed  word  carries  con¬ 
viction.  Things  viewed  or  heard 
may  be  pleasant  and  easy  to 
assimilate,  but  at  best  they  af¬ 
ford  a  fleeting  impression.  They 
cannot  be  re-read  and  reviewed, 
studied,  compared.  Moreover, 
what  is  broadcast  usually  is 
briefed  down  to  the  high  spots. 
The  newspaper  normally  pro¬ 
vides  greater  substance  and  de¬ 
tail,  together  with  that  im¬ 
portant  element,  selectivity — 
the  opportunity  to  linger  over 
that  which  interests  the  reader 
most. 

Steady  Increase 

This  has  led  to  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  popularity  and 
readership  of  newspapers,  de¬ 
spite  the  enormous  growth  and 
assiduous  merchandising  of  ri¬ 
val  media. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  advertisers,  the  value  of 
newspapers  is  demonstrated  by 
an  increase  of  over  10%  in 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
during  1955.  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  reports  that  newspapers 
in  52  cities  carried  an  all-time 
high  of  nearly  2,850,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  last  year — 
a  gain  of  262  million  over  1954. 
This  is  not  the  record  of  a 
“dying  industry”! 

But  for  the  public  relations 
man,  the  most  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  is  his  repeated  success 
with  newspaper  advertising,  es¬ 
pecially  in  community  relations 
programs. 

I  can  recall  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  which  newspaper 
advertising,  combined  with 
other  community  relations  activ¬ 
ities  in  a  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
gram,  apparently  spelled  the 
difference  between  success  and 
failure.  This  was  especially 
true  where  a  controversy  made 
it  imperative  that  a  community 
be  informed  swiftly  of  the  facts. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a 
zoning  ordinance  dispute  which 
arose  from  widespread  misun¬ 
derstanding  regarding  the  op- 
efations  of  one  of  our  client 
companies,  we  were  able  to 


clear  up  the  matter  in  a  short 
time  through  full-page  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  plainly  set¬ 
ting  fox-th  the  facts,  backed  up 
by  executive  addresses  before 
community  groups,  and  public¬ 
ity  based  on  these  and  other 
actions. 

A  utility  client  of  ours  which 
serves  a  large  territory  uses 
newspaper  advertising  regular¬ 
ly  as  a  main  part  of  its  com¬ 
munity  relations  program,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 
other  medium  has  proved  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  bringing  quick,  accu¬ 
rate  information  to  the  com¬ 
munities  it  serves. 


Newspapers  Essential 


Another  client,  which  has  oc¬ 
casion  from  time  to  time  to 
convey  information  across  the 
country  swiftly  at  the  grass¬ 
roots  level,  finds  newspapers  es¬ 
sential  to  this  task.  Others  are 
finding  regular,  informative 
newspaper  advertising  in  their 
plant  cities  a  valuable  aid  to 
employe  relations,  as  well  as 
community  relations. 

For  so-called  “institutional” 
advertising  in  connection  with 
special  events  such  as  company 
anniversaries,  open  houses  at 
plants,  and  the  like,  newspaper 
advertising  time  and  again  has 
proved  highly  effective  in  reach¬ 
ing  community  residents. 

Certainly,  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  attested  by 
the  increase  in  its  use  not  only 
by  company  managements,  but 
labor  also,  to  tell  their  own 
story  in  controversial  situations. 

The  essence  of  a  successful 
public  relations  program  always 
is  the  proper  determination  of 
what  is  to  be  communicated,  to 
whom,  and  by  what  meant.  The 
third  phase — communications — 
plays  a  decisive  part  in  this 
process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin¬ 
gle  medium,  including  newspa¬ 
pers,  can  or  should  be  used 
exelutively  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  of  most  clients. 
I  do  believe  firmly,  however, 
that  the  use  of  newspaper  ad- 
veTtising  should  be  weighed 
with  full  knowledge  of  its 
sweeping  impact,  its  proven 
values,  whenever  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  involving  com¬ 
munications  with  large  numbers 
of  people  is  being  developed. 


San  Francisco 

A  campaign  into  which  media 
and  industry  poured  $60,000,000 
over  a  13-year  period  shows  an 
$850,000,000  return,  according 
to  Ervin  Grant  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  Los  Angeles. 

The  results  are  in  trees  saved 
by  the  forest  fire  prevention 
drive  which  has  Smokey  the 
Bear  as  its  emblem.  Last  year 
alone  $6,000,000  of  advertising 
saved  enough  trees  to  build  six 
to  eight  cities  of  100,000  per¬ 
sons,  Mr.  Grant  told  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club. 

The  “profits”  are  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  anticipated  forest  fire 
losses.  These  have  been  slashed 
from  58,000,000  to  less  than 
9,000,000  acres  since  the  cam¬ 
paign  started  in  1944,  Mr. 
Grant  said.  He  has  handled 
the  Smokey  drive  for  nine  of 
the  12  years  the  account  has 
been  with  FC&B. 

“Spirited  cooperation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  other  media 
and  of  advertisers  enabled  these 
results,”  Mr.  Grant  said.  The 
success  has  been  in  the  face  of 
annual  increases  in  the  use  of 
forests  by  campers,  hunters  and 
tourists  and  each  annual  gain 
in  users  brings  growing  fire 
prevention  problems,  he  stressed. 


Eisenhaiier  Named 
Director  of  PR 

Robert  S.  Eisenhauer,  42, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new¬ 
ly-created  position  of  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  effective 
April  2. 

Mr.  Eisenhauer  previously 
served  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  for 
Chesapeake  Industries,  Inc.  In 
his  new  position,  he  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  present  and  ex¬ 
panding  community,  press,  ra¬ 
dio,  TV  and  special  services. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Eisenhauer’s  appointment 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  such 
announcements  made  during  the 
past  year.  Clifford  H.  Rams- 
dell,  38,  was  named  director  of 
advertising;  Arthur  B.  Shene- 
felt,  35,  was  appointed  director 
of  press  relations;  and  John  E. 
Salter,  45,  was  named  director 
of  special  events. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
Chesapeake  Industries,  Mr. 
Eisenhauer  served  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  the  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway.  He 
assumed  that  post  after  leaving 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleve 
land  (Ohio)  News. 
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Granary  Blast  Scars 
Phila.  Bulletin  Building 


Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
magnificent  multi-million-dollar 
building,  completed  last  June, 
was  damaged  considerably 
Wednesday  night  (March  28) 
when  a  granary  across  the 
street  exploded. 

However,  all  publishing  op¬ 
erations  were  on  schedule 
Thursday. 

Only  two  Bulletin  employes 
were  slightly  injured  by  the 
blast 

Most  of  the  damage  to  the 
building  was  on  the  south  side, 
especially  the  executive  offices 
on  the  fourth  floor.  The  office 
of  Richard  W.  Slocum,  execu- 


Daniel  Dougherty,  58,  a  photo 
engraver,  was  cut  on  the  right 
wrist. 

Mrs.  Martha  Metz,  61,  a 
cleaning  woman,  was  cut  on  the 
right  leg  by  flying  glass. 

About  100  bulletin  employes 
were  working  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  blast. 
Mrs.  Edythe  Smith,  a  telephone 
operator,  was  struck  by  falling 
ceiling  tile  but  was  not  in¬ 
jured. 

John  Gerfin,  night  city  editor, 
was  right  on  the  spot  shortly 
after  the  8  p.m.  block-buster. 

When  Mr.  Gerfin  and  eight 
reporters  and  deskmen  under 
his  supervision  on  the  night 
trick  first  heard  the  blast  a 


More  Newsprint  Coming, 
Some  Lost  in  Mill  Strike 
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tive  vicepresident  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  was  a  shambles 
when  he  was  called  to  the  scene. 

It  was  often  his  routine  to 
be  in  the  office  at  night,  but 
because  he  has  been  ill,  Mr. 
Slocum  has  not  stayed  at  night 
in  recent  months. 

First  surveys  indicated  no 
structural  damage  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  plant,  but  the  force  of 
the  blast  smashed  thick  plate 
glass  windows,  buckled  ceilings, 
scorched  walls  and  scattered 
debris. 

The  impact,  apparently  direct¬ 
ing  itself  upwards,  smashed  all 
but  one  of  20  windows  of  the 
fourth-floor  executive  offices. 
Countless  ceiling  tile  panels 
were  sprung  loose,  falling  to 
the  floor  and  damaging  cabinets, 
bookcases,  desks  and  tables. 

On  the  third  floor,  10  win¬ 
dows  were  knocked  out  of  the 
engraving  department  and  a 
like  number  were  smashed  in 
the  second-floor  advertising  of¬ 
fices. 

The  main  lobby  and  reception 
room  on  the  first  floor  were 
seriously  scarred.  All  16  plate 
glass  windows  facing  Market 
Street — they  measure  7x  12-feet 
—were  destroyed.  The  glass 
doors  were  broken. 

Parts  of  the  west  side  of  the 
building  near  the  roof  were 
scorched  and  an  overhead  lamp 
dangled  from  its  connecting  rod. 

A  brick  veneer  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  west  wall  was 
sprung  out  about  an  inch. 

The  building  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  grain  elevator  fire, 
seeping  through  the  air-condi¬ 
tioning  system. 

editor  8c  publisher 


number  of  things  were  upper¬ 
most  in  their  minds,  including 
an  atomic  bomb. 

Executives  of  the  newspaper, 
editors,  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  began  arriving  at  the 
building  within  minutes  and 
many  remained  on  duty  through¬ 
out  the  night  to  help  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  time. 

• 

Boston  Post  Sells 
Its  Radio  Station 

Boston 

Two  financial  operations  in¬ 
volving  the  Boston  Post,  which 
is  owned  by  John  Fox,  were 
disclosed  this  week. 

Approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  will  be 
sought  for  transfer  of  the  li¬ 
cense  for  the  Post’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WCOP,  to  Plough  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  reported  price  was 
$500,000.  The  Post  acquired  the 
station  in  1954. 

On  file  with  the  register  wrere 
satisfactions  of  two  mortgages 
by  the  Post  publishing  company, 
one  for  $500,000  to  Cleveland 
Arcade  Corp.  of  Ohio  and  one 
for  $550,000  to  Macy  Corp. 
The  discharges  were  dated 
March  9. 

• 

Time  Favors  15% 

Time,  Inc.  this  week  joined 
the  growing  list  of  magazine 
publishers  who  have  restated 
their  intention  of  maintaining 
the  15%  standard  in  agency 
commissions.  These  declarations 
of  policy  follow  the  signing  of 
a  consent  decree  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  to  end  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit. 
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News  of  new  production  in 
the  future  mingled  with  news 
of  lost  production  now  on  the 
newsprint  front  this  week. 

Announcements  of  a  new  mill 
in  Colorado  and  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  fourth  machine  by 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  coincided 
with  a  “wildcat”  strike  that 
shut  down  the  Big  Bowater  mill 
in  Newfoundland. 

Loss  to  Be  Prorated 
Bowater  customers  in  the 
United  States  were  notified  that 
they  would  receive  shipments 
from  the  Calhoun,  Tenn.  mill 
but  the  loss  of  6,000  tons  week¬ 
ly  output  at  Comerbrook  would 
have  to  be  prorated  eventually. 
'The  combined  production  of  the 
Bowater  mills  is  9,700  tons 
weekly. 

'The  Newfoundland  plant  was 
stopped  Monday  when  a  local 
machinists’  union  threw  a  picket 
line  around  the  mill  and  around 
a  boat  at  the  loading  dock.  The 
machinists  had  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  the  management 
on  Friday  that  they  would  not 
go  to  work  unless  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  sulphite  mill 
were  discharged. 

The  company  firmly  rejected 
such  a  demand  as  being  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  managerial  preroga¬ 
tives.  The  182  machinists 
struck,  despite  an  appeal  from 
the  union’s  international  repre¬ 
sentative  to  delay  action  until 
he  could  enter  the  dispute. 

Talks  with  the  union  rep¬ 
resentative  were  continuing 
'Thursday  and  mill  ofTicials  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  of  an  early  settle¬ 
ment.  The  production  loss  was 
mounting  at  1,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  150  tons  of  sulphite 
daily.  It  was  the  first  stoppage 
at  the  mill  since  Bowaters  took 


it  over  in  1938. 

C.  J.  Warwick  Fox,  president 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.,  advised  shareholders  in 
Toronto  that  a  fourth  machine, 
with  capacity  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  tons  annually,  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Fort  William.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  by  July 
1958.  A  third  machine,  of  90,- 
000-ton  capacity,  is  scheduled 
to  be  turning  out  paper  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  year. 

In  1955  Great  Lakes  produced 
155,000  tons  of  newsprint.  The 
fourth  machine  is  part  of  a 
$35,000,000  expansion  program. 

New  Colorado  Mill 
Allied  Paper  Mills,  a  division 
of  Thor  Corp.,  announced, 
through  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  erect  a  newsprint 
plant  along  the  Colorado  River. 
Allied  plans  to  bid  for  timber 
rights  on  275,000  acres  by 
April  17. 

Under  government  terms  for 
bidding  the  mill  must  be  able 
to  produce  30,000  tons  of  paper 
annually  by  Dec.  1,  1957  and 
increase  production  to  90,000 
tons  by  1962. 

In  Canada  there  was  word 
that  Maritime  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  Corp.  was  preparing  to 
proceed  with  surveys  for  a 
mill  site  at  Lepreau,  N.  B.  A 
syndicate  of  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  was  said  to  plan 
a  $50,000,000  investment. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  which 
produced  563,000  tons  of  paper 
and  pulp  last  year,  turned  in  a 
surprising  earnings  statement 
that  showed  a  59%  gain  in  net 
profit,  after  taxes,  over  1954. 
The  $7  million-plus  earnings, 
equal  to  $6.40  per  share,  were 
made  on  sales  of  $79  million. 
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FCC  PETITION 


Scripps-Howard  Asks 
For  Biscayne  Criteria 


Washington 

Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.  has  petitioned  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a  rehearing  and  for  stay  of 
decision  of  its  order  of  Jan.  11,  granting  the  application  of 
WBIR,  Inc.  and  denying  Scripps-Howard’s  application  for  a 


license  to  operate  a  television 

In  a  33'page  brief,  Scripps- 
Howard,  which  operates  radio 
Station  WNOX  in  Knoxville,  de¬ 
clared  the  Commission  erred  in 
several  facts  and  points  of  law, 
and  had  not  given  due  and 
proper  consideration  to  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  superior  programming 
in  the  field  of  broadcasting. 

Asks  Same  Criteria 

In  particular,  Scripps-Howard 
is  asking  the  Commission  to 
apply  the  same  criteria  on  the 
question  of  diversification  of 
media  control  that  it  used  re¬ 
cently  in  favoring  Biscayne 
Broadcasting  Corp.  for  a  license 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Principals  in 
Biscayne  included  the  Knight 
and  Cox  newspaper  interests. 

The  crux  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
appeal  in  this  respect  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  passage 
of  its  brief: 

“The  heart  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  theme  is  that  which  has 
to  do  with  the  degree  of  con¬ 
centration  of  control  (or  the 
lack  of  it)  in  the'  area  of  com¬ 
munity  involved.  Thus,  the 
Commission  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  Biscayne  would 
control  only  one  radio  station 
in  the  Miami  area  and  would 
control  but  one  television  station 
in  the  Miami  area.  It  noted  in 
this  connection  that  there  are 
at  present  nine  standard  and 
six  FM  broadcast  stations  lo¬ 
cated  in  Miami. 

“Besides  the  television  chan¬ 
nel  there  involved,  three  other 
VHF  channels  had  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  Miami,  two  of  which 
were  currently  in  use,  and  ap¬ 
plications  were  pending  for  the 
fourth  channel.  In  addition,  two 
UHF  channels  are  allocated  to 
Miami  one  of  which  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  an  outstanding  con¬ 
struction  permit  exists  for  the 
other.  In  the  Miami  area  proper, 
the  principals  of  Biscayne 
owned  the  only  two  large  daily 
newspapers. 

Measure  of  Control 

“Apart  from  Miami,  the 
principals  of  Biscayne  control¬ 
led  AM,  FM  and  Television 


station  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

stations  in  two  cities  wherein 
they  also  owned  the  only  news¬ 
paper  interests;  as  well  they 
controlled  the  only  newspapers 
in  two  other  cities  and  news¬ 
papers  in  competition  with 
other  newspapers  in  two  ad¬ 
ditional  cities.  The  principals 
also  owned  minority,  though 
substantial  (45%  and  42%)  in¬ 
terests  in  two  more  AM  and 
Television  stations  and  another 
FM  station  as  well.  Included  is 
a  45%  interest  in  AM,  FM,  and 
Television  stations  in  a  city 
where  the  principal  controlled 
the  only  newspaper. 

“The  Commission  noted  that 
in  all  of  these  cities  competitive 
broadcasting  facilities  exist  and 
that  no  form  of  monopolistic 
practice  had  been  shown  with 
respect  to  the  holdings  of  Bis- 
cayne’s  principals. 

“The  communication  interests 
chargeable  to  Biscayne  and  its 
stockholders  in  the  Miami  area 
would  consist  of  a  radio  station, 
the  only  two  large  daily  news- 
papers,  and  the  television  sta¬ 
tion  upon  the  grant  to  Bis¬ 
cayne.  However,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  concluded  that  though  Bis¬ 
cayne  was  considered  together 
with  each  newspaper  separate¬ 
ly,  the  two  Miami  newspapers 
could  not  be  considered  in  com¬ 
bination  because  the  Commis¬ 
sion  found  them  to  be  vigorous 
competitors  and  merger  was  not 
considered. 

“The  Commission  likewise 
considered  the  fact  that  the  ra¬ 
dio  stations  pi'esently  affiliated 
with  the  two  newspapers  had 
separate  news  staffs  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  discriminatory  treatment  on 
the  part  of  either  newspaper  in 
favor  of  its  associated  radio 
facility  and  against  competing 
radio  facilities. 

In  Public  Interest 

“Thus  notwithstanding  that 
the  only  two  large  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Miami  had  joined 
hands  to  conduct  a  single  tele¬ 
vision  operation,  and  that  the 
principals  involved,  owned  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  interest  else- 


February  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 
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1956 

1955 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1955 

Indei 

Total  Advertising 

February  _ 

218,335,051 

194,394,576 

112.3 

118J 

January  _ 

212,200,377 

196,204,006 

108.2 

116.1 

Year  to  date . 

430,535,428 

390,598,584 

110.2 

Display 

February  . . . 

161,710,671 

145,876,656 

110.9 

1164 

January  _ _ _ 

154,692,838 

145,361,711 

106.4 

1144 

Year  to  date  . 

316,403,509 

291,237,367 

108.6 

- „ 

Classified 

February  . . 

56,624,380 

48,518,920 

116.7 

1233 

January  . . . 

57,507,539 

50,842,297 

113.1 

121.7 

Year  to  date . . 

114,131,919 

99,361,217 

114.9 

Retail 

February  . . . . 

111,825,787 

104,379,298 

107.1 

111.6 

January  . . 

108,318,010 

106,081,309 

102.1 

1083 

Year  to  date _ 

220,143,797 

210,460,607 

104.6 

— 

Department  Store 

February  _ _ 

39,709,186 

38,305,921 

103.7 

105.0 

January  . 

40,197,670 

39,442,391 

101.9 

1074 

Year  to  date  _ 

79,906,856 

77,748,312 

102.8 

— 

General 

February  . . 

31,488339 

27,748,002 

113.5 

116.7 

January  . - . 

26,954,580 

24,784,770 

108.8 

1184 

Year  to  date . . . 

58,443,419 

52,532,772 

111.3 

— _ 

Automotive 

February  . . . . 

15,161,119 

14320,118 

11,040,265 

137.3 

1703 

January  . . . 

9,979,589 

142.5 

1553 

Year  to  date  . . 

29,381,237 

21,019,854 

139.8 

— 

Financial 

February  _ _ 

3334,926 

2,708,091 

119.5 

1344 

January  . . . . 

5300,130 

4,516,043 

116.1 

134.0 

Year  to  date  . - 

8,435,056 

7,224,134 

116.8 

—ar— 

where,  and  broadcast  interests 
in  three  cities  whetein  they 
owned  or  controlled  the  only 
newspapers,  the  Commission 
nevertheless  concluded  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  served 
by  a  grant  of  the  application  of 

{Continued  on  page  34) 

• 

lOJ  Conference  Off 

The  Uruguayan  Pi-ess  As¬ 
sociation  reported,  through 
Radio  Montevideo,  on  March  24 
that  the  conference  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  of 
Journalists  (lOJ)  which  was 
postponed  from  Feb.  27  to 
April  19  has  been  cancelled. 

(E&P,  Feb.  11  and  March  10). 

"The  press  association’s  decision 
not  to  hold  the  meeting  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  “the 
traditional  democratic  atmos¬ 
phere  was  disturbed  by  pres¬ 
sure  of  foreign  forces  and  by  in 
sidious  ai’ticles  in  some  papers.’’ 

• 

Section  Trebled 

Baltimore 
On  March  25,  the'  Baltimore 
American  published  its  seventh 
annual  Home,  Farm  and  Garden 
section  in  tabloid  form.  The  36- 
page  issue  carried  27,359  lines 
of  advertising. 
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Linage  Boom: 
Feb.  Up  12.3% 

Measured  total  advertising 
linage  in  the  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  52-city  index  for  the 
month  of  February  scored  a 
hefty  12.3%  gain  over  a  like 
period  last  year.  Total  linage 
for  the  month  came  to  218,335,- 
051  as  against  194,394,576  reg¬ 
istered  in  February  of  1955. 

All  linage  classifications 
showed  increases,  largest  being 
made  by  Automotive  (37.3%) 
and  the  smallest  being  scored 
by  Department  Store  (3.7%). 
Actually,  all-time  records  were 
chalked  up  for  both  the  month 
of  February  and  for  the  first 
two  months  by  every  classifica¬ 
tion  except  Financial. 

Linage  increases  for  Febru¬ 
ary  were  as  follows:  Display, 
10.9%;  Classified,  16.7%;  Re¬ 
tail,  7.1%;  General,  13.5%;  and 
Financial,  19.5%. 

Increases  for  January-Febru- 
ary:  Total,  10.2%;  Retail,  4.6%; 
Department  Store,  2.8%;  Classi¬ 
fied,  14.9%;  Financial,  16.8%: 
and  Display,  S.6%. 

City-by-city  figures,  page  62. 
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THE  THIN  MAN 
IN  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


AN  ELEPHANT 
NEVER  FORGETS? 

Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


THEY’RE  OFF! 

Dobbins,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


Speidel  Rounds  Out 
Move  to  Local  Rule 


Merritt  C.  Speidel  has  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency  of  the 
seven  separate  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations  comprising  the  group 
known  as  Speidel  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Speidel  remains  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  research  and  service  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  group  of  newspapers.  By 
resigning  the  seven  presidencies 
simultaneously,  Mr.  Speidel  is 
relinquishing  the  local  control 
of  each  of  the  eight  newspapers, 
he  explained. 

Responsibility  for  such  con¬ 
trol  already  rests  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  publishers,  and  theirs 
should  be  the  office,  Mr.  Speidel 
said. 

Mr.  Speidel’s  action  in  itself 
practically  completes  a  move 
toward  local  autonomy  which 
began  in  1953.  Then  the  prop¬ 
erties  in  six  states  were  capi¬ 
talized  at  $6,000,000  and  plans 
launched  whereby  employes 
have  been  enabled  to  purchase 
stock  and  share  in  profits. 

Stock  Control  Shift 

Under  this  program,  stock 
carrying  voting  control  has 
been  acquired  by  the  local  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  newspaper.  Non¬ 
voting  stock  is  being  acquired 
by  personnel. 

The  resignations  reflect  no 
change  in  Mr.  Speidel’s  stock 
holdings,  in  his  health  or  in 
the  organization’s  operations,  it 
was  stressed.  Mr.  Speidel  also 
emphasized  that  his  personal  in¬ 


terest  in  each  property  con¬ 
tinues.  This  will  be  evidenced, 
as  customary,  in  the  activities 
conducted  at  SNI’s  offices  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

The  series  of  resignations 
now  paves  the  way  for  elections 
of  the  present  publisher  and 
treasurer  of  each  of  the  seven 
corporations  to  the  offices  of 
president  and  publisher,  it  is 
presumed.  This  decision  is  vest¬ 
ed  in  each  company,  however. 

Group  Listed 

The  present  publishers  and 
treasurers  of  these  various  cor¬ 
porations  are: 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Newspapers,  Inc. 

W.  E.  Beeler,  Chillieothe 
(Ohio)  Gazette,  Chillieothe 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

W.  T.  Hageboeck,  Iowa  City 
(Iowa)  Press-Citizen,  Press- 
Citizen  Co.,  Inc. 

Clyde  E.  Moffitt,  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Coloradoan,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Joseph  F.  McDonald,  Reno 
Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal,  Reno  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Paul  H.  Caswell,  Salinas 
(Calif.)  Californian,  Salinas 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

RoWt  M.  Speidel,  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  Visalia 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Sons  with  Papers 

Robert  M.  Speidel  is  Mr. 
Speidel’s  older  son.  A  second 
son,  Merritt  Speidel  Jr.,  is 
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with  the  Salinas  Californian. 

Mr.  Spoidel  is  dropping  the 
reins  after  nearly  40  years  as 
head  of  the  group.  Now  nearing 
his  77th  birthday,  his  continu¬ 
ing  activity  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  extends  for  more  than  62 
years. 

Mr.  Speidel  worked  up  from 
a  $2  a  week  employe  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Port  Jervis 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Union  before  be¬ 
coming  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call, 
which  he  has  since  described 
as  “the  only  newspaper  I  ever 
sold.” 

It  was  while  at  Port  Jervis 
that  Mr.  Speidel  and  Mr.  John 
Ben  Snow  formed  the  friend¬ 
ship  which  has  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Mr. 
Snow’s  offices  as  chairman  of 
the  board  are  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

• 

Non-Partisan 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa. 

The  Pottsville  Republican 
didn’t  spare  either  political 
party  following  the  recent  sur¬ 
prise  snow-storm.  On  the  same 
editorial  page  it  called  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  federal  (Re¬ 
publican)  Weather  Bureau  set¬ 
up,  and  blasted  the  state 
(Democratic)  highways  depart¬ 
ment  for  not  efficiently  cinder¬ 
ing  the  roads. 

• 

Warner  Coes  to  ABC 

Hank  Warner  has  moved 
from  CBS  to  be  director  of 
press  information,  American 
Broadcasting  Company.  Prior 
to  joining  the  CBS  press  shop 
13  years  ago,  Mr.  Warner  was 
in  newspaper  business  around 
New  York  City. 


Chief  Editorial 
Writer  Appointed 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  Frank 
B.  Woodford,  a  veteran  Detroit 
Free  Press  staff  member,  as 
the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
paper  has  been  announced  by 
Lee  Hills,  executive  editor. 


Malkin  Woodford 


The  editorial  staff  also  has 
a  new  member,  Edward  E. 
Malkin,  for  the  last  three  years 
editorial  writer  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

Mr.  Woodford  joined  the  staff 
in  1931  and  served  as  reporter 
and  assistant  city  editor  before 
becoming  an  editoralist  under 
the  late  Malcolm  W.  Bingay. 
Now  serving  under  Associate 
Editor  Royce  Howes,  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ford  is  an  expert  on  government 
and  is  the  author  of  several 
historical  volumes. 

Mr.  Malkin,  before  going  to 
Indianapolis,  worked  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News.  He  also  served 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
as  a  business  and  flnancial 
reporter. 
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‘Ben’  Bidder  Heads  Up 
Pasadena  Operation 


A  graduate  of  Princeton,  \  1  "pi  i 

class  of  1936,  Mr.  Kidder  mar-  /\SDUry  1  HPR 
ried  Georgia  Buck  of  Baltimore,  ^ 

Md.,  a  onetime  Pasadena  resi-  T  T  r^1  .-i  , . 

dent.  They  have  two  sons,  ±  10SS  lJ.d|jS 
Bernard  J.  Kidder  Jr.,  18,  a 


.  .  ,  student  at  Yale,  and  Laurence 

Pasadena,  Calif,  printing  business  as  part  of  the  jj  Ridder,  15,  a  student  at  IM  FO  UCICIISC 
Purchase  by  the  Kidder  fam-  sales  transaction,  but  will  sever  phinjpg  Exeter  Academy.  ^ 

ily  of  the  evening  Pasadena  his  newspaper  connections.  “The  decision  to  part  with  Asbxjby  Park,  N.  J. 


Star-News  and  the  morning 
Pasadena  Inde- 


Using  One  Plant 


the  Star-News  was  a  hard  one 


Asbxjby  Park,  N.  J. 
Wayne  D.  McMurray,  editor 


Both  newspapers  will  operate  to  make  for  it  had  been  under  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  by 


dependent  was  Star-News  plant.  the  controlling  ownership  of  the  means  of  an  editorial  appeal 

concluded  Independent,  formerly  a  Prisk-Paddock  family  for  more  for  contributions  published 

March  24.  tabloid  with  no  Satur-  than  50  years,”  said  Mr.  Prisk.  March  24,  raised  more  than 

(E&P,  March  edition,  switched  to  stand-  The  sales  takes  from  active  $1,000  to  pay  the  $500  fine  and 

24,  Page  9.)  format  March  26  and  in  publishing  duties  the  veteran  the  court  costs  of  the  Rev. 

bcUeved  to  be  the  dean  of  Martin  Luther  King,  a  Negro 
Coast  publishers.  Mr.  Prisk,  minister  convicted  of  leading  a 
who  will  be  86  on  April  2,  has  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery, 
been  publisher  since  Feb.  23,  Ala. 

1889,  when  he  became  head  of  Contributions  poured  in  from 
the  Grass  Valley  (Calif.)  Tele-  points  as  far  from  Asbury  Park 
graph.  as  Florida,  Texas  and  Cali- 


Announcement 
of  the  sale  was 
made  jointly 
March  25  by 
Bernard  J.  Rid¬ 
der,  former 
Runyon  publisher  of  the 

New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  acting  for  Twin-Coast 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  W.  F.  Prisk, 
publisher  and  Neva  Prisk  Pad- 
dock,  president,  for  the  Star 
News;  and  by  Frederick  G. 
Runyon,  editor,  and  Emer  D. 
Bates,  publisher,  for  the  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  two  newspapers  are  to 
continue  as  separate  morning 
and  evening  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  edition. 

“Both  the  Independent  and 
the  Star-News  will  continue  to 


The  Star-News  had  been  in  fornia. 


as  Florida,  Texas  and  Cali- 


the  Prisk  family  since  1904 
when  the  Star  was  purchased 


Starts  with  $50 
Mr.  McMurray  opened  the 


by  Charles  Prisk,  brother  of  ,  upcea  uie 

W.  F.  Prisk,  when  the  paper’s  ^ 

circulation  was  2,500  and  the  ^  ^  j  owing 


■  '  i' ’  o  crtn  4.V.  Press.  By  the  following 

circulation  was  2,500  and  the  v,*.  u  j  ^  •  j  , 

population  of  Pasadena  was  ..  f  ^  personal 

17,000.  Present  circulation  of 


XlyWV.  X  XCOCllU  ClXCUXablUlt  VX  tflCA  J  At-  It 

the  Star-News  is  nearly  50,000.  pledges 

The  Tndenendent  was  estab-  directly  to  _  the  newspaper 


The  Independent  was  estab-  «  ““—J'  - 

lished  as  a  weekly  shopper  in  «' 

1933  by  Mr.  Bates  and  F.  F.  durances  of  support  from 
of  p  r  p„o„or.  Clergymen  of  several  faiths  and 


Runyon,  father  of  F.  G.  Runyon. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Cali-  o^ganiptions  in  the 


Bernard  J.  Ridder 


XAt  ICa\X\AAbX\/XX  bVA  bXiC  OAA  XT  Al.  X  %  m 

fornia  newspapers  at  Long  f 

Beach,  San  Jose,  and  Pasadena,  ®.”  *^®,  National  Associa- 


be  published  exclusively  as  lo-  .  .  o  Beach,  San  Jose,  and  Pasadena,  . .  iu  a  j  t.  t 

cal  newspapers  in  conformity  future^  will  publish  a  Sat-  Rj^der  newspapers  include  the  p®?  p^^®  ,  -Advancement  of 


with  one  of  the  basic  principles  urday  edition. 


xviuucx  iicwauapcxs  ixx^iuuc  biic  /*«  i  j  xk  i  i  .t 

New  York  Journal  of  Com-  P®®P^®  ^ivil 


of  Ridder’ operation,”  "Mri^  A  strengthened  Sunday  edi-  mgrce;  the  SL  Paul  (Minn.)  Li^rties  Union  in  New  York 

der  said.  “In  other  words,  all  is  planned  by  Ben  Rid-  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch;  a  a  ^  *  r*! 

_ -.:n  1 _ J _ der.  newlv  named  nublisher.  \  >j  ^una  to  Hiliminate  Second  Class 


policies  will  be  developed  by  newly  named  publisher.  the  Dvluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 

local  management  on  the  spot.”  ^”d  Mrs.  Ridder  have  Tribune;  the  Grand  Forks  .  P’  ®®  ^^®  ‘ 

purchased  a  home  in  the  Pasa-  ^  )  Herald;  the  Aberdeen 


_  ,ND)  ’Hcroid-  the  Aberdeen  “This  newspaper  has  long  op- 

Runyon  in  Charge  jena  area.  Mr.  Ridder  is  pres-  [gp  )  American  News  and  a  P®®®*^.  segregation.  It  is  un- 

Mr.  Runyon  will  become  edi-  ently  at  the  Huntington-Shera-  gubstential  interest  in  the  American  and  undemocratic, 

tor-in-chief  of  the  combined  op-  ton  while  Mrs.  Ridder  is  closing  Seattle  (Wash  )  Times  ^®  tolerate  first 

eration.  Lee  M.  Merriman,  man-  their  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  home.  '  '  second  class  citizens.  In  a 

ageing  editor  of  the  Star-News,  “Ben”  Ridder  and  Eric  Rid-  p,  .  *  iv  #1  democracy  all  citizens  are  equal 

will  become  editor  of  the  after-  der,  now  general  manager  of  ^liric  Kldaer  iTanieu  before  the  law  and  are  entitled 

noon  paper,  and  William  Sum-  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  are  J  of  C  Publisher  to  the  same  rights  in  public 

ner,  managing  editor  of  the  the  sons  of  Joseph  E.  Ridder.  Eric  Ridder  has  moved  up  places.  Any  other  order  of 

Independent,  will  become  editor  six  other  grandsons  of  the  from  general  manager  to  pub-  things  is  ridiculous.” 

of  the  morning  paper.  Elwood  late  Herman  Ridder  are  now  in  lisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com-  • 

Williams,  business  manager  of  executive  spots  with  Ridder  merce  in  New  Xuseut  Joins  INS 

the  Star-News,  will  be  business  Newspapers.  They  are  the  pub-  York,  succeed-  rkir* 

manager  of  the  combination,  lisher  sons  of  Bernard  H.  Rid-  ine  his  brother.  *  romotion  Uffice 

Robert  F.  Kreuger,  business  der — Herman  J.  of  Long  Beach, 

manager  of  the  Independent,  Calif.;  Joseph  B.  of  San  Jose, 

will  be  advertising  manager.  Calif.;  Bernard  H.  of  Duluth 

S.  L.  Hayward,  general  adver-  and  Daniel  H.  of  St.  Paul — 

tising  manager  of  the  Independ-  and  the  two  sons  of  Victor  F. 

ent,  will  be  national  advertis-  Ridder — Walter,  head  of  the 

ing  manager.  Ridders’  Washington  bureau. 


ing  manager. 


ing  his  brother,  *  v/itice 

Bernard  J.  Rid-  William  M.  Nug;ent,  has 
der,  who  is  now  joined  the  promotion  depart- 
in  charge  of  ment  of  International  News 
the  Pasadena  Service  as  assistant  to  Kenneth 
newspapers.  Smith,  promotion  manager.  His 
A  d  e  1  r  i  c  k  principal  assignment  will  be 
Benziger  Jr.  has  promotion  for  Telenews,  the 


Mr.  Prisk  and  Mrs.  Paddock  and  Robert  B.,  manager  of  Rid-  l*  -M.  been  promoted  INS  syndicated  newsfilm  for 

will  both  retire  from  the  news-  der  radio  properties.  ,  from  assistant  television. 

paper  business.  The  new  publisher  here  has  "  to  the  publisher  Mr.  Nugent  was  formerly  ad- 

Mrs.  Paddock’s  sons,  Prisk  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the  to  general  manager  of  the  Jour-  vertising  agency  news  writer 

Paddock  and  Charles  W.  Pad-  Journal  of  Commerce  since  nal.  for  Radio-Television  Daily.  In 

dock  Jr.,  will  continue  with  the  1946.  He  stepped  into  that  pub-  Eric  Ridder,  a  Marine  Corps  previous  years,  he  served  with 

newspapers.  lishership  after  four  years  of  veteran,  has  worked  in  various  the  public  relations  firm  of 

Mr.  Bates  will  continue  as  World  War  II  duty  in  the  Pa-  capacities  on  several  Ridder  Robert  Hamner  Associates  and 

president  of  Typecrafts,  com-  cific.  He  holds  the  rank  of  papers.  His  specialty  has  been  as  a  combat  correspondent  for 

mercial  printing  company  which  major  in  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  technical  production  Stars  &  Stripes  during  the 

absorbed  the  Star-News  job  Reserve.  side.  Korean  War. 
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the  best  year  in  last  nine 


Ad  Revenue  Gains  Improved 
Dailies’  $  Position  in  1955 


Smaller  Increases  in  Expenses; 
Larger  Share  of  Income  Retained 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Booming  advertising  linage  in  1955  gave  newspapers  their 


expenses,  3%,  than  in  revenues, 


greater  percentage  increase  in 
expenses,  1.3%,  than  it  did  in 
revenues,  — .7%.  The  widest 
differential  was  a  paper  that 
had  a  10.6%  gain  in  revenue 
and  a  2.56%  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses. 

Narrowest  Margin 
Papers  in  the  50,000  to  100,- 
000  circulation  group  showed 
the  narrowest  margin  between 


2%.  Another  came  close  to  that  increased  revenues  and  expenses 
with  revenues  up  8.6%  and  ex-  — While  incomes  rose  6.48%, 
penses  up  8%.  The  widest  range  costs  increased  6.88%.  Revenue 


between  income  and  cost  rises 
was  8.64%  and  2.8%,  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  circu- 


increases  ranged  from  one 
“break  even”  to  a  high  of 
13.13%,  and  expense  increases 
ranged  from  a  low  of  .1%  to 


best  year  in  the  last  nme  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  lation  group  newspapers  showed  a  high  of  13.09%.  There  were 
increases  in  both  revenues  and  expenses,  according  to  Editor  the  greatest  differential  between  two  papers  in  this  group  that 
&  Publisher’s  annual  cross-section  study  of  costs  in  newspapers  increased  revenues  and  - ^ 


revenues 
creased  expenses  —  8.88% 


in- 

and 


of  four  circulation  groups. 

There  may  have  been  some  years  recently  when  advertising  Revenue  gains  for  news- 

.  ■'  i  irkct  •  ®  papers  in  this  sample  ranged 

revenue  gams  were  greater  than  they  were  in  1955  in  some  ^  ^ 

of  these  circulation  categories,  but  for  the  first  time  in  nine  pi^g  jg.  .9%.  Increases  in 
years  all  groups  showed  high  gams  and,  most  importantly,  total  expenses  ranged  from  a 
correspondingly  smaller  rises  in  expenses  permitted  newspapers  low  of  1.3%  to  a  high  of  13.2%. 
to  hold  on  to  some  of  the  increased  revenue. 


Only  one  newspaper  had  a 


For  the  first  time,  news¬ 
papers  in  all  four  groups  sur¬ 
veyed  by  E&P  showed  higher 
percentage  gains  in  revenues 
than  in  expenses. 

‘Composite  Daily’ 

The  E&P  poll  is  based  on 
percentage  figures  gathered 
from  newspapers  in  these 
four  groups:  10,000  to  25,000 
circulation;  25,000  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation;  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation ;  and  Over-100,000 
circulation.  In  addition,  E&P 
projects  the  figures  for  all  the 
newspapers  to  arrive  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  picture  of  a  “Composite 
Daily.” 

(Because  the  figures  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  accompanying  charts 
are  averages  of  percentages 
from  many  newspapers  the 
totals  will  not  necessarily  add 
up  to  100%.  E&P  does  not 
contend,  either,  that  there  is 
any  newspaper  which  will  have 
figures  approximating  these 
averages.  They  are  presented, 
along  with  data  on  the  wide 
fluctuation  of  figures  from  all 
newspapers  in  each  expense  and 
income  item,  purely  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes  within  the 
industry.) 

Variable  Revenue  Gains 

In  the  10,000  to  25,000  group, 
newspapers  had  a  7.62%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  with  a  5.99% 
increase  in  expenses.  Revenue 
gains  noted  by  the  newspapers 
in  this  sample  ranged  from  a 
low  of  .4%  to  a  high  of  19.4% 

Figures  in  the  expense  column 
ranged  from  a  decline  of  1.8% 
to  an  increase  of  18.4%.  Only 
one  newspaper  in  this  group  hail 
a  higher  percentage  gain  in 
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Income 

e— 1955 

%  of  Total  Revenue 

25,H«- 

SI.M*- 

Over-  Compoeite 

25,m 

5*,M« 

IM.MS 

DsUr 

Local  Adv . 

..  51.80 

43.87 

44.58 

35.59 

43.96 

National  Adv . 

..  11.31 

12.21 

13.28 

18.46 

13.81 

Classified  Adv . 

..  11.67 

14.81 

13.35 

16.36 

14.05 

Total  Adv . 

..  75.19 

71.48 

71.20 

72.25 

72.53 

Circulation  . 

. .  24.25 

28.37 

28.25 

27.33 

27.05 

Expenses — 1955 

%  of  Total  Cost 

Composing  Room  . . 

..  19.29 

14.39 

12.61 

9.01 

13.82 

Paper  and  Ink  . . . . 

. .  15.96 

20.31 

28.42 

38.81 

25.87 

Editorial  . 

..  13.88 

15.71 

14.08 

10.35 

13.50 

Adv.  Dept.  . 

..  10.39 

10.44 

8.47 

6.66 

8.99 

Circulation  Dept.  . . 

. .  9.97 

10.54 

12.14 

13.31 

11.49 

Adm.  and  Gen.  - 

..  15.00 

15.70 

9.76 

8.44 

12.22 

Building  . 

. .  3.70 

3.90 

4.04 

3.50 

3.78 

Business  Off . . 

. .  3.42 

3.64 

4.33 

2.13 

3.38 

Press  Rm . 

. .  3.20 

4.25 

3.25 

4.33 

3.76 

Stereotyping  . 

. .  3.97 

3.28 

2.91 

1.84 

3.00 

Photoengraving  . . . 

. . .  2.45 

2.61 

1.06 

.93 

1.76 

Income — 1955 

%  Increase  over  1954 

2S,«H- 

Over- 

Composite 

5«.«M 

IM.M* 

Daily 

Local  Adv . 

. . .  8.84 

8.94 

6.84 

10.49 

8.78 

National  Adv . 

...  11.01 

15.66 

10.58 

15.00 

13.06 

Classified  Adv.  . . . 

...  10.72 

15.11 

14.59 

18.12 

14.63 

Total  Adv . 

. . .  9.06 

11.33 

9.34 

13.18 

10.73 

Circulation  . 

. . .  1.43 

1.82 

4.07 

.74 

2.01 

Inc.  or  Dec.  Rev.  . . 

. . .  7.62 

8.88 

6.48 

9.57 

8.14 

Expenses — 1955 

%  Increase  Over  1954 

Composing  Rm.  . . 

. . .  5.89 

3.67 

3.94 

8.27 

5.44 

Paper  and  Ink  . . . 

. . .  6.80 

6.97 

7.14 

9.60 

7.63 

Editorial  . 

. . .  4.64 

4.32 

5.56 

6.51 

5.26 

Adv.  Dept . 

. . .  9.69 

5.60 

6.05 

8.32 

7.41 

Circulat.  Dept.  . . . 

. . .  6.03 

4.18 

4.78 

5.37 

5.09 

Adm.  and  Gen.  . . . 

...  6.80 

8.22 

6.56 

8.63 

7.55 

Building  . 

. . .  3.69 

4.83 

3.43 

1.88 

3.46 

Business  Off . 

...  12.34 

7.10 

8.11 

6.01 

8.39 

Press  Rm . 

. . .  4.19 

2.64 

3.20 

7.34 

4.34 

Stereotyping  . 

...  7.30 

.45 

4.98 

7.80 

5.13 

Photoengraving  . . 

. . .  7.06 

4.06 

1.97 

7.97 

5.26 

Inc.  or  Dec.  Exp.  . 

. . .  5.99 

5.05 

5.88 

7.17 

6.02 

had  a  higher  percentage  rise 
in  expenses  than  they  did  in 
revenues — one  of  them  had  a 
9.43%  rise  in  expenses  with  an 
8.07%  rise  in  income,  the  other 
had  a  3.9%  gain  in  costs  and 
a  “break  even”  in  income. 

The  greatest  percentage  gain 
in  both  revenues  and  expenses 
were  registered  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Over-100,000 
group.  They  showed  a  9.57% 
increase  in  revenues  with  a 
7.17%  rise  in  costs.  There 
wasn’t  one  paper  in  the  sample 
that  showed  a  larger  percentage 
increase  in  expenses  than  in 
revenues,  but  several  of  them 
came  fairly  close  to  it — one 
had  a  12.1%  gain  in  income 
with  an  11.8%  increase  in 
costs,  and  a  second  had  a  2.44% 
gain  in  revenues  with  a  2.37% 
increase  in  costs.  The  lowest 
gain  in  income  was  2.44%  and 
the  highest  was  19.81%.  The 
smallest  increase  in  expenses 
was  2.5%  and  the  largest  was 
16.97%. 

The  “Composite  Daily,”  which 
is  the  average  for  all  four 
circulation  groups,  showed  a 
gain  of  8.14%  in  revenues  and 
a  6.02%  increase  in  expenses. 

Biggest  Gains  in  Ads 

There  were  no  significant 
changes  in  the  relation  of  any 
income  item  to  total  revenue 
nor  in  any  expense  item  to 
total  cost.  Nor  were  there  any 
significant  increases  in  expense 
items  except  that  there  was  a 


gains  were  in  the  advertising 
classifications.  Circulation  rev¬ 
enue  increases  were  slight  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  50,000  to  100,000 
group. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
each  revenue  and  expense  item 
for  each  circulation  group  show¬ 
ing:  1.  The  average  increase 


item;  3.  The  highest  figure  in 
I  be  sample  fur  each  item. 
(Contmueil  on  pnye  (i4a) 
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3  Enquirer  Shareholders  Take 
‘Family  Feud’  into  U.  S.  Court 


Action  Seeks  to  Nullify  Ferger’s 
Control;  Audit  Clears  Management 

By  Harry  V .  Martin 

Cincinnati 

A  battle  for  control  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  shifted  to 
U.  S.  District  Court,  March  23,  when  three  of  its  mechanical 
department  workers  sued  to  remove  Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher,  as  a  trustee  of  the  voting  trust. 

That  same  day,  after  a  four-hour  executive  session,  the  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.  board  of  directors  issued  a  majority  report  vindi¬ 
cating  Mr.  Ferger  from  “loose  spending”  and  “unwarranted 
allowances”,  charges  upon  which  action  to  break  the  voting 
trust  was  based. 

The  voting  trust,  which  ex¬ 
pires  next  August,  permits  the 
present  management  to  keep 
control  of  the  employe-communi¬ 
ty  enterprise.  A  minority  group 
has  three  representatives  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

James  H.  Ratliff  Jr.,  dis¬ 
charged  columnist  and  company 
secretary,  and  J.  Henry  Berne, 
his  close  friend  who  is  the 
Enquirer’s  largest  individual 
stockholder,  said  they  did  not 
agree  with  the  other  directors’ 
findings.  Mr.  Ratliff  said,  “My 
paper  is  in  danger  of  being 
sold.  We  propose  to  tell  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  other  shareholders 
the  facts.’’  The  minority  report 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  March  25. 

Plaintiffs’  Charges 

The  coui-t  case  was  filed  by 
Robert  J.  Boehmker,  a  stei'eo- 
typer,  Theodore  Faigle,  a  press¬ 
man,  and  James  McCance,  a 
printer,  all  Northern  Kentucky 
residents.  Jerome  Goldman,  one 
of  their  attoimeys,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  his  clients  would  receive 
“better  treatment’’  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  than  in  Ohio  courts. 

The  trio  complained  that  Mr. 

Ferger  entered  into  a  “conspira¬ 
cy”  with  others  to  get  control 
of  the  Enquirer;  that  he  “mis¬ 
represented”  facts  to  set  up  the 
voting  tiiist  he  dominates;  and 
that  he  obtained  the  trust  agree¬ 
ment  through  “a  series  of 
frauds,  misrepresentations  and 
broken  promises”. 

It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ger  falsely  claimed  Halsey- 
Stuaid;  &  Co.  of  Chicago  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  controlling  the 
voting  trust  as  a  condition  for 
its  lending  the  Enquirer  $6  mil¬ 
lion  when  the  employe  group 


acquired  the  property  from  the 
McLean  Estate  in  1952.  The  pe¬ 
tition  said  Mr.  Ferger  sought 
control  “for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
properly  extracting  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  same,  and 
to  use  said  newspaper  for  his 
own  purposes  to  the  detriment 
of  plaintiffs  and  other  share¬ 
holders”. 

The  plaintiffs  alleged  that 
Mr.  Ferger  failed  to  keep  a 
promise  always  to  let  employes 
name  three  directors  each  year. 
(This  referred  to  the  so-called 
“bumping”  of  Hal  Metzger  Jr., 
a  reporter  who  led  all  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  first  count  in  the 
January,  1956  election  and  was 
beaten  through  cumulative  votes 
cast  for  management.)  The  com¬ 
plaint  stated  that  Mr.  Ferger 
exercised  his  voting  trust  pow¬ 
ers  to  defeat  Mr.  Metzger. 

Mr.  Ferger  was  accused  of 
having  a  “willful  intention  of 
deceiving  James  H.  Ratliff  and 
all  of  the  employes  .  .  .  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  plaintiff 
and  said  employes  to  place  their 
voting  stock  in  such  a  voting 
trust  and  to  give  Roger  H. 
Ferger  control  of  said  voting 
trust  for  a  pei'iod  of  at  least 
five  years”. 

Use  of  Mails  Involved 

According  to  the  petition,  Mr. 
Ratliff  and  other  employes  “be¬ 
lieved  the  said  false  state¬ 
ments”,  but  Mr.  Ferger  “caused 
the  above-mentioned  voting  trust 
to  be  created  and  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  same,  through  the  selec¬ 
tion,  domination  and  control  of 
the  majority  of  the  trustees 
thereof,  over  the  remonstrances 
of  plaintiffs  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  .  .  .  through  their  spokes¬ 


man,  James  H.  Ratliff,  all  of 
whom  acquiesced  in  such  con¬ 
trol  by  the  defendant  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  fraud.” 

The  suit  charged  Mr.  Ferger 
with  using  the  mails  “in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  fraudulent 
scheme  on  his  part”,  and  said 
he  mailed  a  prospectus  which 
“concealed  and  misrepresented 
vital  terms  of  the  working  trust 
agreement”. 

Plaintiffs  asked  $10,000  com¬ 
pensatory  damages,  $10,000 
punitive  damages  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  plus  an  injunction  to 
prevent  Mr.  Ferger  from  using 
his  power  as  a  voting  trustee, 
and  also  a  court  order  setting 
aside  the  January  election  of 
directors. 

Carl  M.  Jacobs,  counsel  for 
the  board,  remarked:  “In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  merit  in  or 
foundation  for  the  action  what¬ 
soever.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
part  of  a  pattern  to  annoy  and 
harass  Mr.  Ferger  publicly  by 
using  the  afternoon  newspapers. 
We  will  not  try  the  case  in  the 
press  but  will  take  care  of  it 
when  the  proper  time  comes  in 
court”. 

Defendant  has  20  days  to  file 
a  formal  answer. 

Working  for  Solution 

Mr.  Ferger  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  suit.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  written  Charles 
J.  Carraher,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Enquirer  Employees  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  stating,  “This  is 
to  assure  all  my  fellow  work¬ 
ers  that  we  (the  board),  your 
management  and  counsel  are 
working  quietly  and  continu¬ 
ously  to  affect  a  favorable  so¬ 
lution  of  the  debenture  prob¬ 
lem.  May  I  urge  that  you  try 
real  hard  not  to  get  overly  dis¬ 
turbed  or  confused  by  the  many 
rumors  floating  around?” 

It  was  rumored  that  25  news¬ 
papers  and  individuals  had  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  offer  of 
Halsey-Stuart  Co.  to  sell  $1,- 
476,000  of  Enquirer  convertible 
debentures  it  holds. 

There  was  no  indication  that 
shareholders  among  Enquirer 
employes  were  rushing  to  pick 
up  the  purchase  offer  made  by 
Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company 
which  owns  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
The  Scripps  -  Howard  officer 
promised  “a  substantial  profit” 
to  those  wishing  to  sell  stock 


for  which  they  paid  $10  a  share 
in  1952. 

An  Enquirer  stock  bid  of  $12  { 
a  share  was  posted  in  trading 
circles.  Common  reaction  of 
shareholders  was  that  they 
might  realize  a  better  price,  in 
view  of  the  spirited  competition 
for  the  debentures,  if  they  held 
on  a  while  longer.  No  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  for  re¬ 
ports  that  Halsey-Stuart  would 
seek  a  bid  of  at  least  $3,000,000 
for  the  debentures. 

Audit  Reports 

Halsey  -  Stuart’s  debentures 
represent  36%  of  Enquirer 
stock,  assuring  virtual  operat¬ 
ing  control  unless  additional 
shares  are  issued.  Debentures 
can  be  converted  into  147,600 
shares  of  stock.  There  are  261,- 
000  shares  outstanding  and 
250,000  shares  authorized  but 
not  issued. 

Messrs.  Ratliff  and  Berne 
were  in  New  York  City  this 
week  to  confer  with  Harold  L 
Stuart  of  the  Halsey-Stuart 
firm  and  also  to  enlist  help  in 
fulfilling  their  avowed  intention 
of  doing  everything  to  keep  the 
Enquirer  from  passing  to  “out¬ 
side  ownership.”  Later  the 
Times  Star  quoted  Mr.  Stuart 
as  saying  he  might  not  sell  the 
debentures  now. 

Some  days  ago,  George  R. 
Drew,  counsel  for  Mr.  Berne, 
suggested  court  action  might  be 
necessary  to  end  the  “family 
row”  at  the  Enquirer.  Mr. 
Berne,  himself,  had  Alexander 
Grant  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  make 
an  independent  audit  of  the 
newspaper’s  accounts. 

The  report  was  referred  to 
the  Enquirer’s  directors.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  March  23  meeting  this 
statement  was  issued  by  the 
board  majority: 

Marked  ‘Good’ 

“The  financial  policies  and 
accounting  procedures  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  un¬ 
derwent  close  scrutiny  by  the 
newspaper’s  board  of  directon 
today  and  emerged  vindicated. 

“This  statement  came  from 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and 
publisher. 

“In  its  report  to  the  board, 
the  company’s  independent  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountants,  Peat. 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  stated: 
‘It  is  our  opinion  that  overall 
the  internal  control  (of  ex¬ 
penses  and  costs)  has  been 
good.’ 

“In  addition  to  its  study  of 
the  report  by  the  auditing  firm, 
the  board  evaluated  written 
statements  made  by  department 
heads  in  answer  to  charges 
made  by  two  of  the  directors. 

“Charges  of  ‘loose  spending 
{Continued  on  paye  64b) 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Campbell  Frozen  Soups 
Aided  by  ROP  Color  Ads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  cream  of  shrimp,  cream  of  veg¬ 


etable,  ^reen  pea  with  ham) 
caught  the  buying  public’s  fan¬ 
cy  in  market  after  market.  Four 
other  frozen  soups  (snapper, 
cream  of  potato,  cream  of  com 
and  fish  chowder)  were  later 
brought  into  all  markets. 

The  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  frozen  soups  marked 


Use  of  newspaper  ROP  color 
in  full-page  units  has  played 
a  definite  role  in  establishing 
Campbell’s  frozen  soups  among 
the  sales  leaders  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country. 

Although  the  pattern  has 
changed  somewhat  under  the 
current  program  of  concentra¬ 
ting  Campbell  frozen  soup  ads 
in  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  in  24  markets,  the  initial 
impact  of  newspaper  ROP  color 
ads  aided  tremendously  during 
the  introductory  stages,  dating 
back  to  1954  and  continuing 
through  1955. 

Began  in  Philadelphia 

Campbell’s  frozen  soups  were 
first  introduced  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  (via  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.),  utilizing  two- 
color  full-page  ads,  supplemen¬ 
ted  by  spot  TV.  Newspapers 
were  chosen  as  the  medium 
best  suited  to  bring  the  excit¬ 
ing  news  of  Campbell’s  new 
line  of  frozen  soups  to  the 
consuming  public. 

The  power  of  newspaper  color 
advertising  was  immediately 
felt  in  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  where  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  frozen  soups 
appeared  in  full  page  ads.  Be¬ 
fore  spot  TV  had  a  chance  to 
register,  many  grocers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  were  sold  out 
of  the  frozen  soups,  requiring 
(!!ampbell  to  hold  up  its  second 
round  of  newspaper  ads,  pend¬ 
ing  a  I'eplenishing  of  grocers’ 
freezer  units  with  the  new 
product. 

The  Philadelphia  test  includ¬ 
ed  one  color  ad  a  week  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  followed 
by  a  page  a  month  in  two 
colors  for  a  total  of  15  or  16 
pages.  Spot  TV  was  added,  and 
the  net  results  were  so  im¬ 
pressive,  saleswise,  that  camp- 
bell  officials  elected  to  enter 
other  Eastern  markets,  using 
the  “Philadelphia  formula”  for 
its  introductory  impact.  Re¬ 
peated  successes,  market  by 
market,  led  to  Campbell’s  fro¬ 
zen  soups  expanding  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  even  though  dis¬ 
tribution  was  at  first  some¬ 
what  spotty  in  some  sections. 

The  soups  (oyster  stew, 
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another  phase  of  Campbell’s 
intensive  efforts  to  get  more 
people  to  use  soup,  and  to  use 
it  more  often.  The  freezing 
process  enables  people  to  have 
fresh  oyster  and  shrimp  soup 
out  of  season.  Campbell  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  have  frozen  soups 
develop  a  market  of  their  own, 
rather  than  to  cut  into  the  heat- 
processed  soup  market  in  which 
Campbell  is  also  a  leader. 

Campbell’s  advertising  on  its 
new  soup  line  had  a  double- 
barreled  job  to  do,  namely  (1) 
introduce  the  concept  of  frozen 
soups  as  a  delicious  treat;  (2) 
sell  the  quality  and  flavor  of 


CHAIN  REACTION  No. 


I  AMERICAN 
I  STORES  CO. 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p  Fourth  largest  food  chain  in 
I  U.  S.  with  1,100  outlets  in 
g  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
M  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
S  ginia,  and  District  of  Co- 
g  lumbia. 

I  Newspaper  Budget: 

1  $4.1  •Million 

E  *  *  « 

=  “We  are  convinced  that 

H  the  greatest  return  can  be 
g  obtained  through  newspaper 
S  advertising,”  says  Harry  W. 
g  Campbell,  advertising  man- 
B  ager,  American  Stores  Co, 

I  “Newspapers  are  our  best 
E  media  to  reach  the  greatest 
E  number  of  people  and  to  tell 
B  our  story  most  effectively.” 
All  this  is  Harry’s  way  of 


Harry  W.  Campba 


Stores,  he  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  composing  rooms 
of  Buffalo  newspapers. 

The  printers’  ink  I  evi- 


telling  why  newspapers  get  dently  soaked  up  in  my  early  g 


p  65%  of  American  Store’s 
g  total  ad  appropriation  of 
I  $6,400,000. 

m  “Because  we  are  counting 
£  so  heavily  on  the  effective- 
§  ness  of  newspapeie,”  he  says, 
I  “we  hope  publishers  never 
I  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
I  of  maintaining  high  reader- 
I  ship.” 

g  Harry  feels  close  to  news- 
I  papers,  a  feeling  he  traces 
I  back  to  when  he  was  in 
I  sixth  grade  manual  training 
I  in  printing. 

I  “I  got  the  feel  of  a  stick, 
I  the  smell  of  printers’  ink  and 
i  a  knowledge  of  what  was  re- 
6  quired  to  set  a  line  of  type,” 
E  he  recalls. 

P  Later,  when  he  graduated 
g  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
g  Universities  and  became  ad 
I  manager  in  1937  of  Mohican 
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years  made  newspapering  a 
fascinating  business,  a  fasci-  g 
nation  I  never  lost.  3 

“After  20  years  of  daily  g 
contact  with  newspapers  I  3 
have  come  to  have  a  better  g 
understanding  of  their  prob-  g 
lems.”  g 

Among  other  things,  Har-  m 
ry  wishes  that  newspapers  g 
would  spread  out  their  well-  g 
read  human  interest  stories;  S 
get  them  on  pages  where  ads  = 
appear,  “so  that  the  read-  g 
ers  will  be  exposed  to  the  B 
advertisers’  messages.  We  J 
have  a  $4.1  million  stake  in  g 
high  readership,”  he  re-  J 
minds. — R.  B.  McI.  Si 


a»an 


frozen  soups  as  being  worth 
the  added  cost. 

Once  national  distribution 
was  attained,  Campbell,  through 
its  agency,  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany  turned  to  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  network  television. 
Life,  Post  and  Look  were  used 
for  a  brief  period.  Newspaper 
ads  were  dropped  temporarily, 
even  though  they  had  proved 
their  value  in  the  introductory 
phase  of  presenting  frozen 
soups  as  a  new  treat  for  the 
family  table. 

Early  in  1955,  Campbell  offi¬ 
cials  reviewed  their  sales  posi¬ 
tion  on  frozen  soups  and  decided 
to  concentrate  their  advertising 
efforts  in  17  major  markets 
(which  have  since  been  in¬ 
creased  to  24  under  the  current 
Sunday  supplement  program). 

Newspaper  ROP  color  ads 
were  again  employed,  together 
with  spot  TV.  The  quality 
theme  of  frozen  soups  was 
stressed.  Full-color,  full-page 
newspaper  ads  gave  an  added 
boost  to  frozen  soup  sales.  Once 
again,  Campbell  felt  the  im¬ 
pact  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  reflected  in  increased  sales 
in  the  17  big  city  markets. 

Sales  Continue  Upward 

A  comparison  check  revealed 
that  in  advertised  markets, 
sales  were  substantially  ahead 
of  those  in  unadvertised  mar¬ 
kets.  By  the  close  of  1955, 
Campbell  fiozen  soups  were 
found  to  be  definitely  “in  solid” 
in  the  17  markets  where  ad¬ 
vertising  concentration  had  been 
the  heaviest. 

The  decision  was  then 
reached  to  expand  into  seven 
additional  markets,  utilizing  the 
Metro  group  of  locally  -  edited 
Sunday  magazine  sections  to 
complete  the  schedule,  covering 
24  markets,  coast  to  coast. 

Further  evidence  of  Comp- 
bell’s  successful  ad  strategy 
was  the  fact  the  gn'ocery  trade 
last  year  voted  Campbell’s  in¬ 
troduction  of  frozen  soups  as 
the  “outstanding  event  of  1955.” 

Looking  back  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  introducing  the 
frozen  soup  line  by  means  of 
full-page  color  ads,  both  the 
agency  and  client  find  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  impact  between  two-and 
four-color  ROP  ads.  Both 
seemed  to  do  equally  as  well. 
They  do  know,  however,  that 
the  full-page  smash  in  news¬ 
papers  had  an  immediate  and 
positive  effect  on  sales.  No 
doubt,  color  was  an  added  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  favor. 
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Advertising  Agency  Or  PR  Counsel: 
Two  Pleas  for  Reasonable  Approach 

Agency  Lacks  Required  Outlook,  Agency  Recognized  Client  Need 
Viewpoint  and  Basic  Training  For  Coordinated  PR  Services 


By  Sol  Zatt 

President,  Sol  Zatt  and  Company,  Public  Relations 

With  increasing  frequency,  advertising  agencies  are  lightly 
assuming  PR  to  be  a  corollary  service  of  their  functions  for 
clients. 

The  advertising  agency,  which  has  carved  for  itself  an  indis¬ 
pensable  place  in  the  nation’s  economy,  is  ill-advised  to  offer 
public  relations  services,  because  it  hasn’t  the  required  outlook, 
viewpoint  - 1 — - : — ^ — - 


or  basic  train¬ 
ing.  Nor  can  it, 
just  by  hiring 
people',  acquire 
these  pre-requi¬ 
sites  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carry 
on  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations 
practices,  side- 
by-side,  without 


— advertising  must  win.  Hence, 
those  in  the  PR  department, 
consciously  or  not,  must  su¬ 
bordinate  their  thinking  to  the 
organization’s  primary  reason 
for  existence.  These  PR  people, 
with  not  too  many  exceptions, 
usually  have  second-grade  pres¬ 
tige  within  the  agency  and  are 
fighting  to  get  into  advertising 
spots — closer  to  the  cash-regis¬ 
ter,  the  prestige  and  the  higher- 


By  Irving  Smith  Kogan 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc. 

Attempting  to  gain  some  measure  of  professional  recogni¬ 
tion — and  not-so-incidentally  provide  some  bright,  pithy  and 
highly  quotable  copy — a  number  of  public  relations  “counsel¬ 
lors”  recently  began  sniping  at  PR  departments  of  advertising 
agencies.  Charges  and  counter-charges  by  self-appointed  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  rival  factions  soon  filled  the  air  in  heated  private 
debates  and  in  TT - ; - ; — ; — r 


serious  detriment  to  one  of  bracket  paychecks. 


speeches  from 
convention  plat¬ 
forms. 

The  trade 
press  gleefully 
reported  that  a 
“long  smolder- 
i  n  g  conflict” 
had  finally 
“boiled  over.” 
Now  that  the 
feud  was  “out 


an  integral  part  of  every  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  support  of  the  obvious,  one 
outside  PR  firm  estimates  that 
“good  coordination  accounts 
for  50%  of  the  success  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations-publicity  programs. 
Though  good  coordination  is  not 
itself  a  substitute  for  an  in¬ 
effective  program,  a  good  job 
plus  weak  coordination  makes 
for  dissatisfied  clients”.  In 


these  functions — and  ultimately, 
to  both. 

Compatible  Operations 


As  a  practical  matter,  an  ad 
agency  is  unlikely  to  negotiate 
a  PR  fee  approximating  the 
15%  of  a  substantial  ad  ac- 


in  the  open”  the  relationship  Practice,  therefore,  every  PR 
between  advertising  and  pub-  worth  his  salt  seeks  to  ap- 


The  advertising  and  the  PR  count.  Therefore,  agency  man- 
operations  are  fully  compatible  agement  must  consider  how 
— as  separate  functions.  Great  much  advertising  income  it 
achievement  for  industry  has  jeopardizes  by  a  failure  to  per- 
come  out  of  close  integration  form  in  a  PR  assignment  it  has 
of  advertising  and  PR.  Future  undertaken.  This  brings  us  to 
collaboration  under  skilled  aus-  the  real  reason  why  most  ag^n- 
pices  will  bring  even  more  con-  cies  play  it  safe  at  PR — the 
spicuous  successes.  agency  limiting  itself  to  the 


lie  relations  would  at  last  be  ideal  of  total 

clarified.  Or  so  it  was  hoped,  o^dmation  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Apparently  there  is  more  con-  Captain  Hook  re- 

fussion  now  than  ever.  the  musical  version 

„  ,  ,  ..  of  Peter  Pan,  that  s  where  the 

Perhaps  these  .antics  are  not  gn^ws”. 


strange  for  a  craft  whose  prac¬ 
titioners  have  often  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  excessively  intro- 


Running  Start 
When  faced  with  the  problem 


But  there  are  massive  and  cautious  and  conservative  ap- 
inescapable  reasons  why  the  proach.  When  the  time  comes 
two  services  must  not  have  a  for  sticking  the  neck  out  they 


the  real  reason  why  most  agen-  spective  and  slightly  inattentive  of  how  to  integrate  public  re- 

cies  play  it  safe  at  PR _ the  their  main  business — which  lations  with  advertising,  mar- 

agency  limiting  itself  to  the  should  be  doing  the  best  pub-  keting,  and  other  related  pro- 


common  source  of  origin: 


have  been  known  to  call  in  an 


When  an  ad  agency  handles  outside  PR  firm. 


them  both,  there  is  inevitably 
an  imbalance  between  the  two 
activities,  dictated  by  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  predisposition. 

People  within  an  ad  agency 


PR  of  Age 

PR  has  now  come  quite  clean¬ 
ly  out  of  its  earlier  and  wilder 
press  agentry  phase — a  confes¬ 
sion  of  past  delinquency  which 


who  have  PR  skills  seldom  get  t^e  advertising  profession  can- 
an  opportunity  to  use  them  to  to  view  with  a  smug 

the  limit  of  their  creativeness, 

To  do  so,  they  would  have  to  accepted  its  adult  re¬ 

think  and  plan  in  terms  of  the  sponsibilities  and  is  making 
client  s  major  probleins.  This  IS  thoughtful  contributions  to  in- 


lic  relations  job  possible.  Or,  motional  needs,  an  advertising 
since  the  profession  is  admit-  agency  has  a  running  start.  To 
tedly  still,  in  the  swaddling  begin  functioning  at  all,  the 
clothes  of  infancy,  perhaps  agency  must  have  absorbed 
these  outpourings  are  merely  considerable  knowledge  about  a 
symptoms  of  growing  pains  client  company,  its  business,  ita 
which  will  ultimately  disappear  place  in  industry.  It  has  had  to 
with  the  bloom  of  full  maturity,  develop  an  understanding  of 
The  underlying  cause  for  the  corporate  affairs,  markets,  prob- , 
heated  disagreement  may  even  lems,  objectives.  Almost  im- 
be  the  very  reason  that  agen-  mediately  client-contacting  pro- 
cies  installed  public  relations  cedures  are'  established.  Dupli- 
departments  in  the  first  place:  cation  of  organization  effort  is 
they  recognized  a  need  and  did  kept  to  a  minimum,  so  efficien- 


too  obvious  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  agency’s  top 
management,  and  the  PR  de¬ 
partment  man  usually  has  a 
too  well-developed  instinct  for 
self  -  preservation  to  cross 


something  about  it. 

How  Agencies  Coordinate 


dustry  and  society. 

But  that  day  must  never 
come  when  it  abandons  its  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  its  flair  and 
its  vigorous  ingenuity.  It  must 


cy  is  high.  Control  and  respon¬ 
sibility  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  organization.  Moreover, 


It  is  trite,  but  true,  that  busi-  the  agency’s  specialists  in  pub- 
ness  organizations  gain  a  power-  lie  relations  and  advertising  are 
ful  advantage  when  public  re-  an  experienced  team  who  have 
lations  programming  coordi-  worked  together  before.  The 


swords,  too  often,  with  basic  never  be  strait  jacket^  into  im- 


agency  thinking. 

Advertising  Must  Win 


potence  by  the  vacillations  of 
the  timorous  account  executive 
or  the  too,  too  solid  caution  of 


In  an  agency  with  a  PR  de-  the  client’s  advertising  man- 
partment,  when  there  is  con-  ager.  Yet,  these  are  the  hazards 


lations  programming  coordi-  worked  together  before.  Ihe 
nates  closely  with  advertising,  client  receives  coordinated  ef 
marketing,  research,  merchan-  fort  and  high-caliber  service, 
dising,  product  packaging,  di-  In  all,  the  combination  of 
rect  mail  campaigns  and  sales  plus  values  when  an  agency  is 
promotion.  Agencies  and  PR  handling  public  relations  adds 
firms  are  in  complete  agreement  up  to  a  formidable  operational 
on  one  point:  it  is  important  package.  Hence  the  unrest  and 


flict  between  the  two  functions 


{Continued  on  page  24) 


to  make  good  public  relations 


{Continued  on  page  19) 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

Study  Shows  L  um  bermen 
Need  More  Appealing  Ads 


Chicago 

Need  for  better  merchandising 
and  advertising  in  the  retail 
building  material  field  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  new  study  of 
consumer  attitudes  regarding 
lumber  yards  released  this  week 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  re¬ 
reach  staff. 

The  presentation  has  a  timely 
tie-in  with  the  nationwide 
“Operation  Home  Improvement” 
being  sponsored  by  many  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  home  building  and 
furnishings  field,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Paul  C.  Fulton,  Tribune 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Important  findings  uncovered 
by  the  study  were  highlighted 
by  Pierre  Martineau,  Tribune 
research  director,  who  stressed 
the  Tribune  study  represents 
the  first  comprehensive  investi¬ 
gation  of  retail  building  mater¬ 
ial  outlets  and  shows  by  docu¬ 
mentation  the  role  of  the  “little 
woman”  in  home  building  proj¬ 
ects,  including  the  do-it-your- 
self  market. 

Some  of  the  findings  that 
point  to  this  “undertold  and 
undersold”  market,  primarily 
served  by  unimaginative  lum¬ 
ber  yard  dealers,  follow: 

•  Retail  building  material 
outlets  generally  have  created 
little  store  personality,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  types  of  re¬ 
tailers.  Most  people  think  of  a 
lumber  yard  as  a  huge  and 
unexciting  warehouse,  a  dull 
place  where  they  go  only  when 
they  have  to  buy  lumber. 

•  Too  many  people  fail  to 
link  the  drab  raw  material 
(lumber)  with  the  beautiful  and 
meaningful  end  product  (the 
home)  which  is  ju.st  about  the 
most  important  object  in  their 
lives. 

•  Persons  most  likely  to  take 
on  a  home  improvement  task 
may  be  members  of  any  social 
or  economic  group.  There  seems 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  do- 
it-yourself  trend  in  any  class. 
However,  the  study  revealed 
that  “do-it-yourself”  today  is 
most  prevalent  among  blue  col¬ 
lar  workers. 

•  People  derive  many  satis¬ 
factions  from  do  -  it  -  yourself 
projects  other  than  merely  sav¬ 
ing  a  few  dollars.  Yet  most  of 
the  advertising  is  unimagina¬ 
tive,  features  price,  and  does 
little  to  appeal  to  other  motives 
than  saving  money. 


•  The  woman  plays  a  domin¬ 
ant  role  in  getting  a  man  to 
do  it  himself.  The  study  showed 
that  the  woman  is  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  initiation  of  home 
improvement  projects.  Two 
thirds  of  the  women  queried 
are  willing  to  go  to  a  lumber 
yard  themselves  and  make  a 
purchase.  One  third  actively 
participate  in  the  work,  yet 
the  stores  make  little  or  no 
effort  to  sell  the  woman. 

•  The  study  shows  that  fac¬ 
tors  motivating  do-it-yourself 
fans  are  the  satisfaction  of 
working  with  lumber  and  tools, 
carrying  out  their  own  ideas, 
working  together  with  their 
wives,  fixing  up  the  home,  etc. 
However,  hesitation  to  under¬ 
take'  many  bigger  home  proj¬ 
ects  indicates  a  need  for  helpful 
advice  from  retailers. 

•  Investigation  of  lumber 
yard  ads  showed  the  need  for 
using  a  different  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  will  achieve 
many  other  goals  besides  the 
traditional  price  listings.  Con¬ 
sumers  see  current  lumber  yard 
ads  as  very  useful,  but  the 
study  indicates  many  creative 
directions  are  possible. 

Since  the  study  reveals  that 
women  initiate  many  home  proj¬ 
ects,  shop  for  some  building 
materials,  and  actively  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  actual  physical  la¬ 
bor,  advertising  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  the  female. 

Since,  as  the  study  showed, 
people  are  willing  to  travel 
farther  to  shop  at  a  yard  that 
has  more  to  offer  them,  pro¬ 
gressive  yards  will  continue  im¬ 
proving  their  advertising  and 
displays;  expanding  stocks  of 
hardwoods;  stocking  prefabri¬ 
cated  metal  parts  for  screens, 
shelving,  bookcases;  renting 
power  tools;  etc. 

To  find  out  the  extent  of 
female  participation  in  lumber 
yard  shopping,  the  Tribune  used 
a  cartoon  completion  technique 
adopted  from  social  scientists. 
Various  situations  were  depict¬ 
ed  in  cartoon  form,  and  the 
persons  interviewed  filled  in 
statements  that  the  cartoon 
characters  might  be  saying  to 
each  other.  The  aim  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  men  and  women 
viewed  wives’  purchasing  at 
lumber  yards,  initiating  home 
improvement  plans,  and  actively 
participating  in  the  do-it-your¬ 
self  projects. 
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Pro  Agency 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


bickering  by  some  outside  PR 
firms  who  see  competitive 
trouble  ahead. 

Can  outside  PR  counselors 
get  the  same  results  working 
in  tandem  with  an  advertising 
agency?  Certainly!  They  can, 
and  frequently  do.  That  is,  if 
both  organizations  (and  the 
client)  want  the  arrangement 
to  succeed.  Significantly,  PR 
firms  who  have  successfully 
dove-tailed  their  efforts  with 
agencies  and  hammered-out 
sound  working  arrangements 
do  not  strenuously  object  to 
“agency  invasion”  of  their  field. 

Ad  Agency  a  Misnomer 

Ad  agencies  have  come  a 
long  way  in  recent  years.  Mo¬ 
dern  agencies  bring  together 
many  specialized  talents  in  a 
closely  knit  group.  Most  agen¬ 
cies  are  quite  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  clients  with  a  multitude 
of  services — apart  from  writing 
and  placing  advertising. 

Activities  like  research,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  public  relations 
are  examples  of  agency  service 
commonly  made  available  to 
clients  under  some  type  of  fee 
arrangement.  Usually  an  agen¬ 
cy  will  engage  in  any  reason¬ 
able  promotional  activity  which 
helps  a  client’s  business  to 
grow,  and  which  will  earn  a 
fair  profit  for  effort  expended. 
And  most  clients  want  to  be 
helped  with  some  or  all  of  their 
business  problems. 

Public  relations,  being  fee- 
compensated,  enables  an  agen¬ 
cy  to  do  more  for  its  clients. 
Yet  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
not  every  client  desires  a  public 
relations  service  from  its  agen¬ 
cy.  In  many  instances  an  in- 
tei-nal  company  group  or  outside 
PR  firm  is  already  handling 
the  job  satisfactorily.  Nor  can 
public  relations  be  sold  agres- 
sively  to  unwilling  companies. 
Agencies  normally  sell  only  “by 
example”  —  by  demonstrating 
what  has  been  done  for  others. 

The  upsurge  of  agency  pub¬ 
lic  relations  departments  is  a 
very  real  manifestation  of  a 
phenomenon  the  advertising 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  William  Freeman,  calls 
the  “omnibus  agemy”.  “The 
agency  is  moving  gradually  to  a 
radically  new  concept  of  a  full- 
scale  marketing  organization,” 
says  Mr.  Freeman.  “In  this  type 
of  operation,  now  emerging,  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  merely  one 
function  of  the  agency’s  work”. 

Obviously  this  trend  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  develop,  irrespective  of 
how  any  individual  feels,  just 
so  long  as  advertising  agencies 
and  their  client  companies  find 
it  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  Real  Problem 
Like  most  advertising  agency 
PR  people,  I  believe  public  re¬ 
lations  belongs  in  the  agency 
business  —  independently  di¬ 
rected,  autonomous  in  operation, 
adequately  staffed.  But  while  I 
believe  this  to  be  true,  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  com¬ 
petent,  qualified  public  relations 
man  can  function  within  an 
agency  without  violating  the 
basic  tenets  of  good  PR  prac¬ 
tice.  Observation  and  experience 
have  taught  me  that  agency 
performance  standards  are  no 
less  stringent,  and  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  skills  not  one  whit  less 
professional,  than  those  of  PR 
specialists  employed  by  counsel¬ 
ling  firms  or  successful  corpora¬ 
tions.  We  would  soon  be  hooted 
out  of  business  were  they  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Precisely  the  same  skills  are 
needed,  whether  public  relations 
be  handled  by  an  ad  agency  or 
an  outside  firm.  The  same  tal¬ 
ents  are  called  for — requisite 
ability  and  imagination  com¬ 
bined  with  background,  training 
and  a  knowledge  of  media 
needs.  It  takes  equally  good 
management  —  administrative 
ability,  getting  things  done 
through  people,  objective  coun¬ 
selling,  creative  planning  and 
attention  to  detail.  And,  it  takes 
time — time  to  obtain  facts  from 
the  field,  to  contact  media,  to 
write  acceptable  material. 

Granted,  advertising  agencies 
who  label  publicity  “public  rela¬ 
tions”  deserve  criticism.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  individual 
PR  firms  are  frequently  guilty 
of  the  same  dodge — and  worse. 
Responsible  practitioners  in 
both  camps  should  be  quick  to 
condemn  a  lowering  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standards,  wherever 
it  occurs. 

Summing  up  the  controversy, 
one  neutral  observer  (Jerry 
Leichter  of  Publicity  Record) 
admonishes : 

“We  hold  no  special  briefs  for 
either  type  of  operation — in¬ 
dependent  public  relations, 
or  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  guidance  under  the 
same  roof.  We  think  that 
the  success  of  either  depends 
on  the'  brains  and  training 
of  the  men  involved”. 

PR  people  everywhere  should 
paste  this  comment  in  their 
hats  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  ability,  not  affiliation,  is 
what  counts.  And  the  sooner  we 
all  bury  the  “either-or”  idea, 
the  better. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Johnson  Motors  Pulls  coke  Debut,  urge  cags  iz4,uuu 
String  on  Spring  Ads  s^t.u'o/‘S:  Lines  tor  Daily 

^  Cola  in  the  New  York  metro-  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  now  claims 

Johnson  Motors,  manufactur-  campaign,  each  newspaper  on  politan  area  is  being  supported  the  biggest  groceiy  opening  in 
er  of  Sea-Horse  outboards,  got  the  schedule  has  received,  in  by  a  heavy  10-week  advertising  1956.  The  “opening”  involved 
its  spring  sales  season  off  to  a  addition  to  factory  ad  mats,  schedule  in  newspapers,  radio,  only  the  expansion  of  a  locally 


theme  is  carried  out  in  these  • 

with  tie-ins  between  election  OLOfO  v^p0riinff 
themes  and  merchandise.  O 

Coke  Debuts  Large  BclffS  124,000 


booming  start  last  week  with  a  mats  of  dealer  tie-in  ads. 


television  and  outdoor  ads  that  owned  supermarket,  not  a  new 


$200,000  newspaper  advertising  A  brochure,  containing  proofs  started  March  28,  (via  Mar-  store. 


campaign  in  132  major  U.  S.  of  both  factory  and  dealer  ads,  .schalk  &  Pratt  division,  Mc- 
markets.  has  been  sent  to  3,600  Johnson  Cann-Erickson)  carried  on  the  grand  opening  of 

The  campaign  is  the  biggest  dealers.  All  major  New  York  City  Oakwood  Supermarket  No.  2 

newspaper  promotion  ever  at-  „  fc  T  «!.*  newspapers  carried  a  full-page  during  a  10-day  period.  J.  E. 

tempted  by  a  manufactuier  in  li.nomark  lakes  Snine  ad  at  the  start  of  the  cam-  Huffaker,  ad  manager  of  the 

the  sporting  goods  field,  ac-  To  Dailies  for  Polish  paign  and  will  carry  a  heavy  Kingsport  Times-News,  con- 

cording  to  W.  H.  Jonas,  direc-  k.  new  expanded  Spring  ad-  schedule  for  the  duration. 


Total  of  124,124  lines  were 
carried  on  the  grand  opening  of 


cording  to  W.  H.  Jonas,  direc-  k.  new  expanded  Spring  ad- 
tor  of  sales  for  the  Waukegan,  vertising  campaign  on  Esquire 
Ill.  firpi.  shoe  polishes  was  released  this 

This  is  the  fourth  successive  week  by  Knomark  Manufactur- 
year  that  Johnson  has  expanded  ing  Co.^  Inc. 


schedule  for  the  duration. 

6-Pager  for  Admiral 


ceived  and  sold  the  packaged 
promotion  to  the  local  super- 


Chicago  while  the  expansion 

Admiral  Corp.  is  running  a  under  construction.  It  was 

six-page  consumer  ad,  scheduled  “string  out”  the 


its  newspaper  advertising  sche-  This  season  s  drive  via  Emil  fQj.  April  9  issue  of  Life  opening  for  10  days  with  a  mini- 
dule  following  the  firm’s  re-  Mogul  Co.  is  broader  than  last  stressing  the  “Bright  New*  uium  of  two  full  pages  each 
turn  to  newspapers  in  1953  Spring’s  in  its  use  of  metro-  Look”  in  company’s  refrigera-  day.  Mr.  Huffaker,  an  ex-gro- 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  politan  newspapers  and  trans-  tors,  freezers,  electric  ranges  cerman,  predicted  added  im- 

Each  of  154  newspapers  on  portation  media.  Advertising  on  ^nd  air  conditioners.  The  “block  pact— with  longer  pull  and 
the  schedule  will  receive  six  the  American  Broadcasting  buster”  will  be  promoted  by  a  profit  for  the  dollars  spent, 
display  ads  totaling  2, lines  Company  network  television  ggries  of  newspaper  ads,  rang-  The  opening  was  kicked  off 
—an  aggregate  of  431,000  lines,  program.  Masquerade  Party,  ing  from  8  col.  by  150  lines  with  a  section  of  42,182  lines. 

The  campaign  started  the  will  continue  during  Spring.  to  2  col.  by  115  lines.  Next  two  full  pages— and  then 

^ird  week  of  March  in  the  Metropolitan  newspapers  in  ^  the  grocery  reader  was  con- 

Deep  South  and  will  progress  selected  cities  will  receive  week-  fronted  with  20,494  additional 

northward  where  it  ends  June  ly  insertions  of  500  lines  in  two  Heinz  Acl  lines  in  what  anneared  to  be 

22.  .  _  ,  .  colors  and  of  170  lines  in  black  Chief,  to  Retire  an  enUreirnew  sEn 


third  week  of  March  in  the  Metropolitan  newspapers  in 

Deep  South  and  will  progress  selected  cities  will  receive  week-  ,,  wj  .  .  i 

northward  where  it  ends  June  ly  insertions  o^  500  lines  in  two  Rcii,  Heinz  Acl 
22.  ^  colors  and  of  170  lines  in  black  Chief,  to  Retire 

A  portion  of  the  $200,000  is  and  white,  while  full  -  color  Franklin  A.  Bell,  director  of 
budgeted  for  newspaper  ads  single  sheet  posters  will  be  used  advertising  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
being  run  in  20  cities  where  on  subway  and  elevated  sta-  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
boat  shows  cur^ntly  are  being  tions  in  metropolitan  New  York,  gome  25  years,  will  retire,  ef- 
conducted.  R.O.P.  color  is  util-  Chicago  and  Boston.  fective  March  31  1956. 

ized  wherever  possible  in  the  The  campaign  will  also  in-  Mr.  Bell  had  ^en  scheduled 

boat  show  ads.  dude  magazine  insertions  rang-  to  retire  in  1957.  unon  reach- 


Des  Moines  Register 
Runs  Men*s  Section 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
gister’s  men’s  apparel  for  spring 


a  record  number  of  dealer  tie-in 
ads  is  expected.  Mr.  Palmer, 
explaining  that  the  factory  does 


Zenith  Push  Plays 
Up  Presidential  Race 


uua.  cui.va.iy  are  oeuis  tions  in  metropolitan  wew  York,  gome  25  years,  will  retire,  ef-  Moines  flowal  Re¬ 
conducted.  R.O.P.  color  IS  util-  Chicago  and  Boston.  fective  March  31  1956  ^  Moines  (Iowa)  «e 

ized  wherever  possible  in  the  The  campaign  will  also  in-  Mr  Bell  had  ^erscheduled  "'en  s  apparel  for  spring 

boat  show  ads.  elude  magazine  insertions  rang-  to  retire  in  1957  upof  rS 

According  to  Johnson  Ad  ing  from  pages  to  half-columns.  W  the  age  of  65*  but  he  elect-  16-page  unit. 

Manager  Chester  D.  Palmer,  Jr.,  „  ,  .  inp  tne  a^  oi  bO,  out  he  elect-  There  were  nearly  12  pages 

a  record  number  of  dealer  tie-in  Zenith  Push  Plays  ®  y®®^  earlier  for  advertising,  including  na- 

ads  is  expected.  Mr.  Palmer,  Up  Presidential  Race  Hdnz''?oTDanv  todav  snends  tional,  state  retail  and  local  re¬ 
explaining  that  the  factory  does  The  Presidential  campaign  of  four  rimes  3mLh  for  ^  m 

not  cooperate  in  payment  of  1956  has  been  made  the  focal  Jig^n-  (abJut  $1 300  000  in  T®* 

dealer  tie-ins,  said  the  pro-  point  for  a  special  Zenith  TV  newspapLs^Sone)  ’as  U  did  iH  *’'® 

gram  hit  its  peak  last  fall  when  get  sales  drive  to  be  launched  igog  when  Mr  Bell  became  the  several  inore  than  15 

the  factory  budgeted  $6(),()00  for  this  month;  a  hard-hitting  00^^’^  manai^r 

color  newspaper  advertising  in  newspaper  and  national  maga-  TTmm  iq91  tn  1995  ho  wna  dH 

112  markets  to  introduce  its  zine  ad  campaign,  and  special  Besides  regular  editorial  staff 

1956  line  of  Sea-Horse  out-  store  and  window  displays  ^  Raisin  reports  and  pictures  and  wire 

boards.  At  that  time  dealer  keyed  to  the  nation’s  interest  9 ^„‘!rTQ95  iq97  ®®rvice  stories,  a  special  Bert 

tie-ins  amounted  to  $22,000.  in  politics,  it  was  announced  7^  ^  Bacharach  column  was  pre- 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  last  this  week  by  Leonard  C.  Trues-  sented. 

fall’s  campaign  and  previous  dell,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  u  ismg  • 

newspaper  campaigns  did  more  sales  for  Zenith  Radio  Corpora-  y®®r,  J®*"'  TVf^Kinnev  To  Ooeil 

than  encourage  a  large  number  tion,  Chicago.  ^ 


agency.  For  a  year  before  join- 

ing  Heinz,  Mr.  Bell  was  an  ac-  McK.iniiey  lo  Upcil 


of  tie-in  ads.  They  also  pointed  ‘“felevision  viewing  and  inter-  count  executive  in  the  Philadel-  Office  in  Syracuse 
out  graphically  to  many  deal-  est  in  sets  will  be  at  a  peak  P"*®  neadquarters  of  the  N.  W.  j  p  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc., 
ers  the  value  of  consistent  this  summer,  and  we  have  de-  "V®*"  ®  ®on.  general  advertising  representa- 

newspaper  advertising.  signed  a  ‘Presidential  Special’  •  *  c  tives  of  the  Gannett  Group  of 

“We  know  of  many  dealers  campaign  to  take  advantage  of  AFA  Meeting  Set  newspapers,  will  open  an  office 

who  w’ere  not  consistent  adver-  that  interest  and  at  the  same  A  four-day  analysis  and  dis-  at  315  East  Water  Street,  Syra- 
tisers  until  they  tied-in  with  a  time,  aim  at  the  preservation  cussion  of  advertising  climaxed  cuse  2,  N.Y.,  on  April  1. 
factory  ad  and  saw  the  results,  of  dealer  profits,”  he  said.  by  a  panel  of  eight  marketing  Edward  J.  Leahy,  for  the  past 
A  great  number  of  these  deal-  In  addition  to  a  store  promo-  experts  on  “What  changes  can  six  years  a  member  of  the  gen- 
ers  were  so  encouraged  that  tion  package  of  banners  and  we  expect?”  will  be  presented  eral  advertising  department  of 
they  looked  into  and  finally  en-  cards,  dealers  will  receive  a  by  the  52nd  annual  convention,  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
tered  into  their  own  local  news-  collection  of  30  newspaper  ad  Advertising  Federation  of  and  Advertiser  and  the  El- 
paper  advertising  programs,”  he  mats,  ranging  from  one  and  America,  June  10-13,  Bellevue-  mira  Sunday  Telegram,  will  be 
said.  two  columns  in  width  to  full  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  in  charge  and  cover  all  upper 

For  the  approaching  spring  page  size.  The  campaign-year  Pa.  New  York  State  territory. 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 

Northern  Ohio’s  booming  lake  city  is  truly  loaded— $7577  spend¬ 
able  income  per  household!  This  astounding  figure,  based  on 
government  statistics,  is  sure  to  hit  hard  at  the  wise  advertiser. 

And  now  Republic  Steel  has  announced  plans  for  making  the 
"Best  Location  in  the  Nation”  even  better.  A  $91,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  will  add  2000  to  3000  more  jobs  to  the  more  than 
one  half  million  in  the  Cleveland  area! 

Retail  sales  now  exceed  3-1/2  billion  dollars.  This  means  more 
dollars  for  more  purchases  of  more  advertised  products.  Plan 
now  to  skim  the  cream  from  this  richest  of  all  markets  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — the  only  newspaper 
covering  Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 

*¥int  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit 


Cretmer  A  Woodward,  Inc. 
San  FranciKO  *  Los  Angeles  *  Atlanta 
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Linage  Reaps  Benefits 
Of  L.  A.  Business  Boom 


By  Frederic  C.  Coonradt 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times 
chalked  up  a  startling  59,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  1955,  a 
leap  of  11,000,000  lines  over 
the  year  before. 

But  Times 
advertising  and 
promotion  men 
are  reluctant  to 
claim  any  par¬ 
ticular  credit  for 
the  record- 
breaking  surge 
that  made  the 
paper  the  na¬ 
tion’s  advertising 
volume  leader. 

As  Emil  Hartford,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  puts  it: 

“While  the  figures  indicate  we 
did  an  outstanding  job,  you 
must  take  into  account  the  Los 
Angeles  market.  Los  Angeles 
is  what  I’d  call  the  most  acutely 
newspaper  advertising  conscious 
area  in  the  country.’’ 

‘Business  Is  Here’ 

Fred  C.  Selzer  Jr.,  manager, 
market  research  division,  echoes 


those  very  same  sentiments. 

“The  business  is  here,’’  says 
Mr.  Selzer,  “and  we  just  did 
a  fair  to  middling  job  of  going 
out  and  getting  it.’’ 

To  prove  the  contention  that 
Los  Angeles  itself  deserves  top 
mention  in  any  discussion  of 
the  whys  of  the  Times’  record 
linage,  Mr.  Hartford  has  at 
his  finger  tips  the  figures  for 
all  four  of  the  city’s  metro¬ 
politan  papers. 

The  four  papers  together 
racked  up  a  16,000,000-line  gain 
for  the  year.  The  four  papers 
ran  more  than  25,000,000  lines 
of  department  store  advertising, 
a  figure  Mr.  Hartford  doubts 
can  be  matched  in  any  other 
city.  And  these  papers  were  in 
competition  with  seven  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  20  ABC- 
member  community  dailies. 

Three  of  the  city’s  department 
stores  each  place  more  than 
3,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
annually  in  the  metropolitan 
papers.  One  of  them.  May  Co., 
Mr.  Hartford  is  willing  to 


Hartford 


MONROE,  Wise.  MARKET 

LOCATION :  Monroe  is  the  county  seat  of  Green  County,  the 
leading  Swiss  and  foreign-type  cheese  producing  center  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  nation. 


POPULATION :  County  population  is  25,000  of  which  Monroe 
has  7,600  residents.  The  trading  zone  population  (37,500)  is 
greater  than  Green  County,  This  trade  sector  is  determined  by 
cheese  production  in  an  area  of  six  counties  of  which  Monroe 
is  the  assembling  center  and  retail  trade  city. 


SALES  &  RESOURCES:  The  409  retail  stores  in  Green  County 
totalled  $35  m.llion  sales  in  1954.  Auto  sales  were  over  $4 
million  in  the  city  zone.  Total  payroll  in  Monroe  for  1954  was 
$1,760,000. 

• 

NEWSPAPER:  The  Monroe  Evening  Times  is  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  cheese  industry  in  the  six  county  area  that 
tops  the  nation  in  production.  It  provides  100%  coverage  of 
37,500  ijeople.  An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in  this 
area  regularly.  He  knows  this  market. 


Representing  The  Middlewest  Newspaper  List 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


CHICAaO 
•AROOk^N  •-••72 


NSW  YORK 
MURRAT  Hill  2*49St 


DBTROIT 
TRIRITT  S-0f22 


(AN  FRANCISCO 
SUTTIR  1*2401 


wager,  places  more  advertising 
in  the  Times  than  any  depart¬ 
ment  store  places  in  any  other 
newspaper  anywhere. 

Only  after  he  talks  about 
the  dynamic  nature  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  does  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ford  get  around  to  talking 
about  the  possible  reasons  for 
the  Times  advertising  leader¬ 
ship. 

“If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  has  put  the  Times  on 
top,’’  he  says,  “it  was  the  policy 
the  management  adopted  in  the 
acute  paper  shortage  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war.” 

The  first  policy  was  not  to 
cut  editorial  content  because  of 
the  paper  shortage,  the  second 
was  to  continue  to  push  cir¬ 
culation,  he  recalls. 

“So  the  advertisers  came  third 
in  our  thinking.  We  enforced 
rationing  to  the  point  that  many 
advertisers  were  permitted  to 
buy  only  30%  of  their  normal 
amounts  of  space.” 

The  result,  he  says,  was 
strong  reader  acceptance  which 
has  continued,  as  has  the  basic 
policy  of  considering  the  reader 
first.  The  Times  today,  Mr. 
Hartford  says,  prints  a  greater 
percentage  of  editorial  content 
than  any  other  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

Pay  For  Surveys 

Proving  to  potential  adver¬ 
tisers,  particularly  retailers, 
that  the  Times  deserves  a  high 
rating  among  the  available 
media  is  a  simple  matter. 

The  Times  has  a  standing 
offer  to  retailers  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  any  kind  of  study 
the  retailer  wishes  to  make  of 
the  reading  and  listening  habits 
of  its  regular  customers.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  the 
store  must  make  the  results 
available  to  the  Times. 

In  every  study  that  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Hartford  says,  the 
Times  has  made  a  good  showing. 

So,  in  Mr.  Hartford’s  judg¬ 
ment,  you  start  with  a  product 
that  has  been  proved  to  be  well 


DEANE  WEINBERG  &  CO. 


OklGINATORS  Of 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Colif. 


Specialists  in  creating 
Services  for  Newspapers 


ALWAYS  IMITATED 
NEVER  EXCELLED 


accepted  by  the  customers,  you 
get  the  product  distributed 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
(in  the  Times  case  80%  is  home 
distributed),  and  you  have  a 
sales  staff  that  is  on  its  toes. 

Then  you  are  ready  when  the 
market  is  right,  and  there  never 
was  a  market  so  right  as  Los 
Angeles  in  its  present  boom. 

Retail  Competition 

“There  is  intense  competition 
among  retailers  for  this  mar¬ 
ket,”  Mr.  Selzer  says.  “The 
competition  is  among  many 
strong  retailers. 

“For  example,  in  Chicago 
three  strong  chain  stores  ac¬ 
count  for  most  of  the  food 
advertising  in  the  metropolitan 
papers.  In  Los  Angeles  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  strong 
local  food  chains.  All  of  them 
advertise.” 

In  other  lines  the  situation 
is  similar,  he  points  out.  Sears 
has  12  stores  in  the  trading 
area,  the  May  Co.  has  five,  the 
Broadway  six,  and  so  on.  Since 
1945,  31  branches  of  major  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  been  built 
in  the  area. 

Los  Angeles’  population  is 
so  mobile,  the  studies  keep 
showing,  that  each  branch  de¬ 
partment  store  sells  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  live  within  the  logical 
aiea  of  every  other  branch. 

In  the  case  of  Sears,  Mr. 
Selzer  reports,  each  of  the  12 
stores  has  substantial  numbers 
of  “large  ticket  customers,” 
purchasers  of  major  items,  in 
the  area  of  every  other  store. 

So  advertising  which  reaches 
the  entire  area,  which  means 
metropolitan  newspapers,  is  the 
advertising  that  is  most  worth 
while,  and  retailers  know  it. 

Mr.  Selzer  cites  the  case  of 
a  complaint  he  received  from  a 
Beverly  Hills  store  owner.  He 
complained  he  was  losing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  a  Pasadena  specialty 
shop  which  advertised  regularly 
in  the  metropolitan  papers. 
Pasadena  is  some  20  miles  from 
Beverly  Hills  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  Los  Angeles. 

So  in  Los  Angeles  the  four 
metropolitan  papers  carried  48,- 
000,000  lines  of  local  advertising 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1955, 
far  ahead  of  any  city  except 
New  York,  where  60,000,000 
lines  were  shared  by  seven 
papers. 

“Sometimes  even  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  dynamic  growth  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  area,” 
says  My.  Hartford. 

The  growth,  as  reflected  in 
advertising,  shows  no  sign  of 
abating.  January  linage  in 
the  four  papers  was  up  1,444,087 
this  year  over  last.  More  than 
half  of  this  gain,  820,626  lines, 
was  Times  gain. 
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Pro  Counsel 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


also  reaching  out  for  independ* 
ent  PR  accounts. 


He  will  not  get  the  intensively  The  advent  of  the  ad  agency 


The  first  two  categories  are  for. 


specialized  service  he  is  paying  into  the  PR  field  has  vastly 


deepened  the  major  problem  of 


PR  confronts  when  it  is  born 


most  common.  It  will  be  dis-  Because  of  inescapable  ad  profession — namely,  cli- 

puted  with  a  degree  of  heat  agency  thinking,  he  may  be  per-  education.  Intelligent  ex- 

matched  only  by  its  truth,  but  suaded  to  substitute,  in  some  ecutives  in  industry,  who  ought 


and  brought  up  within  the  the  agencies  are  now  adding  areas,  advertising  for  publicity,  know  better,  often  are  una- 
framework  of  the  ad  agency.  PR  to  their  table  d’hote  menu  when  publicity  is  the  more  logi-  w®r®  of  any  differences  between 


The  ad  agency  man  works  of  corollary  services  for  but  cal  answer  to  a  specific  objec- 


with  schedules  and  specifics —  one  reason: 


tive  (though  admittedly,  the  re- 


the  PR  man  with  variables  and  They  have  the  customer  in  verse  danger  has  often  arisen) 


advertising  and  PR. 

The  ad  agencies,  in  their 
own  interests,  must  see  that 


imponderables.  These  disparities  the  store  and  they’re  determined  it  will  be  remarkable  if  he  the  dividing  line  remains  un¬ 


represent  not  merely  differing  to  sell  him  any  creative  service  is  ever  able  thereafter  to  clear  blurred.  If  that  line  vanishes, 
techniques  and  attitudes,  but  for  which  he  voices  a  need—  up,  in  his  own  mind,  the  dif-  there  are  PR  agencies  with 


even  disparate  ways  of  life!  and  which  he  can  be  induced  to  ference  between  advertising  and  enough  financial  stability. 


Time  was,  within  the  memory  buy  from  them! 


of  men  still  very  young,  when 
ad  agency  people  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  scorn  for  PR  as  a  pro- 


Disregards  Truism 


enough  roots  planted  in  their 
If  the  agency  fails  him  at  PR,  clients’  board  rooms,  enough 
is  likelv  to  eive  un  in  des-  basic  know-how  and  enough  in- 


j  he  is  likely  to  give  up  in  des-  d&sic  know-now  ana  enougn  in- 
pair,  forever  depriving  him-  stinct  for  survival  to  march  into 


XXV  truism  that  it  is  imnossible  ^  ’  xuxcvcx 

fession,  as  a  marketing  tool,  or  .  ,  ,  self  of  the  vast  benefits  of 


icssiuii,  as  a  iiiaiivckiiiK  woi,  ui  .  ,  u  xi.  -j  r  xv 

,  ....  f  ..  .  to  be  both  sides  of  the  same 

as  being  within  merchandising  , 

,  .  ^  ®  coin  at  once. 

°  ,.  J  ,,  When  an  ad  agency  under- 

But  now  we  find  them  sell-  ^  operation,  it  must 


cialized  PR  service. 


the  ad  agency  business. 

By  that  time,  due  to  the  ad 


ing  thernselves  as  PR  practi-  ^  disservice  to  itself,  to  its  among  eaitors.  me  editor,  by 
tioners.  Some  casually  take  on  client,  to  the  press  (and  thus  training,  has  learned  to 

the  task  for  clients  on  an  “easy-  information),  and  to  distinguish  between  the  frivol- 

to-handle  publicity  basis,  popular  understanding  of  ous  space  -  grabber  and  the 

others  establish  “departments”  pp,^  nature  and  uses.  sound  PR  practitioner.  He 

which  also  serve  only  advertis-  reaching  out  into  this  un-  knows  how  to  cope  with  both. 


Ad  agency  intervention  in  PR  f.^eu^ies’  efforts  to  obscure  the 
has  caused  its  greatest  disquiet  *  feel Jie  s 


among  editors.  The  editor,  by  what  comes  natural- 

long  training,  has  learned  to  ^ 


to-handle  publicity  basis  understanding 

others  establish  “departments  pp,^ 

which  also  serve  only  advertis-  reaching  out  into  this 

mg  clients,  but  still  others  are  accustomed  field,  the  agency 

1  sumes  these  risks : 


distinguish  between  the  frivol-  Tfr,r^  u-vx- 

ous  space -grabber  and  the  PR  s  basic  responsibilities  are 
sound  PR  practitioner.  He  not  liinited  to  consumer  accept- 


knows  how  to  cope  with  both. 


ance  alone.  Indeed,  it  lubricates 


But  the  chronic  cinder  in  his  the  entire  complex  moving  chain 
eye  has  been  the  subtle,  im-  operations. 


i  The  client  who  thinks  in  phed  pressure  to  run  puffs  for  ft  can  and  does  with  ideas 
I  terms  or  a  ’g^oss  budget  advertisers.  An  undisguised  and  their  application,  expedite 
i  figure  allotted  to  his  a^ncy,  handout  from  an  ad  agency  im-  recruitment  of  critical  person- 
I  is  likely  to  try  to  squeeze  PR  mediately  divorces  itself  from  nel,  it  participates  in  the  prep- 
!  into  it  without  changing  that  bis  objective  consideration  of  aration  of  manuals,  kits  and 
i  figure— or  without  changing  it  its  news  content.  To  keep  “face”  presentations;  it  prepares  bul- 

^  ^  ^  fAy  y  •  y  f  y  .  .  Ixifivin  ovi#l  r/\  aolAeTMart 


presentations;  it  prepares  bul- 


enough  —  to  the  detriment  of  with  himself,  he  must— at  very  i®tms  and  reports  to  salesmen 

1 _ A.  _  y.A  xi  .  •  X  onH  ar/\/»lrn/\lHAi'a  •  iT  /\i<inpmorAO 


paid  space. 


least — emasculate  the  story  into  stockholders;  it  originates 


The  ad  agency  must  dilute  its  impotence,  meanwhile  retain-  special  incentives  and  helps 

^  •  x«  1  1  xi  H  i*o*vtari>TA  ooIac  wiAA'riv\«va 


loss  of  prestige  in  all  areas.  It  explanation  that  “it  was  used, 

must,  in  short,  challenge  all  the  wasn’t  it?” 

hazards  of  going  into  a  new  The  wire  service  editors — 


"I  not  only 
CRAWL  into 

‘J!ocJ  fjews’- 

I  bounce  into  it!” 


specialty — advertising — with  a  i^K>  ®s  an  ace-in-the-hole,  the  diamatize  sales  meetings. 

1/\cc  ny'PQt'io^p  in  aII  at*pacs  Tf*  it  \VAS  US0dy  It  SpotS  And  h0lpS  tO  0Xploit 

Zt  wasn’t  it?”  leads,  it  antleipatea  eomplaints 

hazards  of  going  into  a  new  The  wire  service  editors —  **'  their  satisfactory 

business  and  mixing  it  with  its  free  of  even  the  most  subtle  disposition.  It  ties  in  the  sales 
old.  pressures  from  an  advertising  force  _with^  the  advertising  and 

Ad  agencies  that  go  into  the  agency  —  automatically  peg  publicity,  it  originates  morale- 
PR  business  enter  a  competitive  agency  releases  as  deserving  building  devices,  it  contributes 
field — even  where  a  particular  of  only  the  shortest  shrift.  They  f®  company  thinking  on  its 
client  has  never  before  employed  don’t  look  twice  for  merit.  community  role  and  on  retire- 

such  service.  The  PR  men,  if  Some  advertising  agencies  ments.  It  knows  how  to  trans- 
adequately  provoked,  will  surely  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  late  these  elements  to  the  pub- 
adopt  counter-measures,  which  of  setting  up  their  PR  depart-  be  in  newspapers,  trade  jour- 
seems  like  the  normal  competi-  ments  under  different  corporate  uals.  magazines,  television  pro- 
tive  process.  names  to  obscure  their  agency  S'ams,  the  movies  and  the  vital 


seems  like  the  normal  competi¬ 
tive  process. 


“I’m  on  my  way  to  headline 
fame.  And  down  the  path  of 
the  years  Mom  and  Pop  will 
be  showing  those  newspaper 
clippings  that  heralded  my 
progress  .  .  .  from  crawlin’, 
to  First  Base  on  the  home 
baseball  team.  Cherrio, 
folks!” 


To  the  client  it  means,  among  affiliation.  They’re  not  fooling  channels  of  communication. 


other  things,  these: 


anybody. 


PADUCAH. KV 


pop. 

47  350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 


(or  More  Sales 


“LOCAtn*w$  DA/UES 

— Basic  Advertising  Medium" 


.  ♦WL.p.L - 


This  home  of  a  new  billion-dollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 


Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 


Newspaper  Representatives 
New  York  *  Detroit  *  Chicago  '  Boston  I 
Syracuse  '  Philadelphia  ‘  Pittsburgh 


tlift  ^abucai)  ^un*Bemocrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH,  KY.  Burke.  Kuipers 

(1-2-3  and  block)  &  Mahoney 


AffllUtcA  wiia  WKTB-AM  oiiA  FM  (NBC) 


The  ad  agency  participates  in 
few  or  none  of  these  day-by¬ 
day  problems.  It  seeks,  in  fact, 
to  avoid  them.  Properly  so,  too, 
because  these  are  not  ad  agency 
functions.  They  are  PR  func¬ 
tions.  But  to  the  ad  agency 
which  has  hung  out  a  PR 
shingle,  these  are  the  assorted 
waifs  it  can  expect  to  find  on 
its  doorstep. 

Realistically,  the  ad  agency 
and  the  PR  agency  have  no 
irreconcilable  conflicts  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

As  the  facts  shape  up,  each 
needs  the  collaboration  of  the 
other. 

And  the  client  needs  them 
both — but  not  in  the  same  shop. 
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WOULPrs/T 

rHAr-p^K0A 


ANP  \  MEA/V  Cr0fn 
MANAGEMENT  MEN 
AT  EVERV  UEVEU— 
5ALES  ADVEKTISINS 
PUgUC  RELATIONSj,> 
PDUCX.  X 


THOS^  REUjOV\«5 
AUVAVSR06GTHEBU 


ON -TOP  OF  THAT,  LOCAL- PlANT 
EXEOmvEG  VVOUUP  REAUV  APPRECIATE; 
OUR  HELP  IN  PERSUAPIN©  THEIR  LZ 
MANAGEMENT  TO  CO  SOME 

VU>CAL  APV6RTISING. 


PURLISHFD  AT*  NEW  YORK  and  WASHINGTON,  D.C  •  CHICAGO  • 

rUDUdnCvAl-  4-4- •ROAO  aTItMT  lOlB  14-th.  ST*flT.N.W.  71 1  W. MONROC  ST 


toil  14-th.  STRf ST ^N.W. 


DALLAS 

»ll  VOUN*  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

4-IB  BtWH  ST. 


IF  YOUlL  ACCEPT  MY  SUSSESTION 
that  we  FTaOAAOlEOUR  FWER 
THROCkSH  THE  WALL  STI&ET  J 
JOURNAL./  IM  SURE  VVE^P  ^ 
AAAKE  REAL  MEAPV\{Ay. 


AasoLUTELY  NOT/  AS  A  MATTER  OF 
FACT  ITS  SURPRISING  HOW  MUCH 
you  CAN  GET  IN  THE  JOURNAL 
ON  A  RELATlVELy  IXW  SOD&BT!  r- 


(AiptrHttmtni) 


Ridders  Show 
Art  Slides 
To  the  Public 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

An  unusual  newspaper  public 
relations  project  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  here  this  week.  And  it  all 
came  about  as  the  result  of  a 
publisher’s  hobby. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  of  the  establishment  of 
a  fine  arts  color  slide  library, 
making  available  to  schools  and 
the  public  the  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Kidder’s  rare  three-dimensional 
color  slide  reproductions  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  paintings, 
art  treasures  and  scenic  won¬ 
ders. 

More  than  6,000  slides,  most¬ 
ly  made  in  Europe,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  catalogued  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kidder,  “this  is 
just  the  beginning”  of  a  plan 
to  preserve  on  film,  eventually, 
the  finest  art  treasures  and 
scenic  splendors  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  collection  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
idea  was  conceived  two  years 
ago  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidder 


set  out  for  Europe  with  the 
dream  of  bringing  back  on 
color  film  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  world’s  great  paintings 
on  exhibit  in  the  continent’s 
galleries. 

The  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
management  was  quick  to  see 
the  public  relations  possibilities 
in  Mr.  Kidder’s  desire  to  give 
his  collection  to  the  community, 
and  especially  to  the  schools. 
The  project  was  turned  over  to 
the  promotion  department 
where  a  special  office  was  set 
up  to  classify  and  index  the 
thousands  of  slides.  A  detailed 
catalog  was  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  all  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  area  and  other 
community  organizations.  'The 
slides  are  being  shown,  on  ap¬ 
pointment,  by  two  promotion 
staffers,  who  describe  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  answer  questions. 

For  the  technically  minded, 
Mr.  Kidder  explains  that  all 
the  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
Stereo-Kealist,  three-dimension¬ 
al  camera  on  color  film.  All 
were  made  under  existing,  na¬ 
tural  light.  No  flash  was  used 
at  any  time.  In  most  of  the  gal¬ 
leries,  flash  bulbs  are  not  per¬ 
mitted. 

He  uses  both  a  Weston  ex¬ 
posure  meter  and  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  color-temperature  meter 
which  measures  the  actinic  light 


effect.  Film  is  Kodachrome  day¬ 
light,  made  to  balance  at  5900 
degrees  color  temperature.  In 
order  to  get  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tions,  especially  of  paintings, 
Mr.  Kidder  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  as  close  to  the 
5900  degrees  as  possible,  either 
by  shooting  at  the  proper  time 
of  the  year  when  the  color  tem¬ 
perature  is  just  right,  or  by 
the  use  of  filters. 

• 

7  Members  Added 
To  25-Year  Club 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Seven  employees  of  the  Mil- 
wauJcee  Sentinel  who  have  re¬ 
cently  completed  25  years  of 
service  were  initiated  into  the 
Six-Star  Club,  which  now  has 
94  members.  The  new  members 
are  David  Bluvstein,  editorial; 
Raymond  W.  Hunholz,  photog¬ 
raphy;  Loma  Bayerlein,  tele¬ 
phone  room;  Harold  E.  Boeder 
and  Sherbum  F.  Stroebel,  cir¬ 
culation;  Harvey  E.  Martens 
and  Henry  Vander  Kinter,  en¬ 
graving.  Kobert  C.  Bassett, 
publisher,  presented  the  25- 
year  service  pins.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Hansen,  editorial  secre¬ 
tary,  who  has  completed  50 
years  with  the  Sentinel,  re¬ 
ceived  a  diamond  50-year  pin, 
an  inscribed  bracelet  and  a  $500 
savings  bond. 


A  Short  Course 
For  Kibitzers 

Philadelphia 

“A  Short  Course  for  Kindly 
Kibitzers”  of  the  newspaper 
business  has  been  offered  by 
Harry  T.  Saylor,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

In  a  “Monday  Memo”  edi¬ 
torial,  Mr.  Saylor  pointed  out 
that  kind  friends  are  always 
ready  to  tell  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  how  to  latch  onto  200,- 
000  more  circulation. 

“These’  convivial  consultants 
would  not  attempt  to  extract 
an  aching  eye  tooth  or  play 
shortstop  for  the  Phillies,  but 
getting  out  a  newspaper?  Ha, 
that’s  a  trick  achieved  with  a 
flick  of  a  vagrant  idea,”  he 
wrote. 

“Putting  out  a  newspaper  is 
a  strange  business,”  Mr.  Saylor 
says.  “When  you  give  a  news¬ 
paperman  advice,  be  prepared. 
He  will  either  snore  or  change 
the’  subject.” 

Mr.  Saylor  is  a  long  time 
newsman.  He  started  on  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Press  in  1912. 
He  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  from  1934  to  1939,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record  from  1934 
to  1947.  Until  recently,  he’  was 
an  advisory  editor  at  United 
Features  Syndicate. 


k  legibfwy 
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/Up  ejtjf  Set.  ,  / 


Abev*  text  tat  In  — / 

9  Point  Imperial  with  Bold  . . . 

the  size  now  used  by  the  Omaha  World-Herald 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Over  26  Years  Portland  Retail  Grocers  Have  Been 

say/ng..;The  Oregoii  Journal  Is  Our 
First  Food  Buy!"  ^ 


Customer -action  tells  the  story  in  Portland  food 
stores,  and  it’s  The  Oregon  Journal  every  time. 
Outstanding  food  news,  features  and  advertising 
keep  readers  "sold”  on  their  hometown  newspaper. 

This  combination  has  won  The  Journal  these  posi¬ 
tions  locally,  regionally  and  nationally: 


You  can^t  sell  Portland  without 


The  OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


HOME-OWNED,  CONTROLLED,  EDITED 


Rtprastnicd  Notionelly  by  O'Maro  &  Ormsb«e«  Inc. 

dficnt  in  N«w  York,  Chicago,  Dotroit,  Son  Froncisco,  Los  Angtitf 

AAombor  of  Motropoliton  Comic  ond 

Focific  Sunday  Mogocino  Croups 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Agency  Urges  Dealers 
To  Upgrade  Auto  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  auto  dealer  is  a  mer¬ 
chant,  not  a  peddler.  However,” 
said  Louis  E.  Reinhold,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Richmond  Advertising 
Agency,  Brooklyn,  “in  his  efforts 
to  make  volume  sales  he  is  in¬ 
dulging  in  advertising  claims 
and  sales  practices  which  threat¬ 
en  his  stature  as  a  legitimate 
community  merchant.” 

Basing  his  views  on  close 
contact  with  a  large  number  of 
auto  dealers  who  account  for 


an  important  segment  of  his 
agency’s  billing,  Mr.  Reinhold 
told  this  writer  that  the  auto 
dealers  would  do  better  to  stop 
advertising  price  and  start  ad¬ 
vertising  themselves.  By  fea¬ 
turing  his  facilities  for  service, 
his  record  of  seiwice  to  the 
community,  his  ability  to  deliver 
cars  at  advertised  prices  and 
to  back  up  his  guarantees,  he 
can  move  from  the  bargain  base¬ 
ment  level  of  merchandising 


AUTOMOTIVE 

advertising 
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advertising 
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advertising 
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advertising 
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TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 


...among  U.  S.  Evening  Newspapers  for  the 
year  1955.  (Source  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,400,000  PEOPLE 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.— National  Representatives 


back  up  to  the  first  floor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Reinhold. 

Placing  the  bulk  of  dealer 
copy  he  handles  into  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  classified  display  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  Mr.  Rein¬ 
hold  feels  that  classified  space 
salesmen  are  at  fault  in  not 
counseling  dealers  as  to  more 
effective  advertising  techniques. 
The  average  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  is  primarily  interest¬ 
ed  in  ‘  selling  an  ad  for  the 
next  day’s  paper,”  he  said. 

When  asked  what  the  space 
salesman  should  aim  to  do  for 
the  dealer,  Mr.  Reinhold  sug¬ 
gested  a  three  point  program: 

1.  Instead  of  selling  an  ad 
for  tomorrow  he  should  en¬ 
courage  the  dealer  to  set  up  a 
consistent  program  of  advertis¬ 
ing  based  on  a  monthly  budget. 
The  budget  should  provide 
enough  flexibility  to  allow  for 
seasonal  peaks  —  particularly 
for  used  cars. 

2.  The  space  salesman  should 
then  attempt  to  include  in  all 
the  copy  an  individual  person¬ 
ality  for  the  dealer.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  although 
the  dealer  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
pert  merchant,  his  knowledge 
of  specialized  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  in  all  probability  is  only 
perfunctory  and  he  will  ap¬ 
preciate  sound  and  imaginative 
suggestions.  A  fundamental 
theme  that  runs  in  every  ad 
and  is  followed  through  at 
point  of  sale  with  window  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.,  gives  the  dealer’s 
advertising  a  cumulative  effect. 

3.  He  should  urge  the  deal¬ 
er  to  deliver  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  advertising  claims.  Only 
in  this  way  will  classified  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising  retain  its 
reader  following.  Sharp  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  “packing”  (show¬ 
ing  a  false  list  price  and  an 
inordinately  large  discount)  or 
“low-hailing”  (quoting  a  price 
actually  below  dealer’s  cost  but 
presenting  a  different  bill  with 
many  “extras”  on  delivery 
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date)  will  reduce  reader  confi¬ 
dence  and  weaken  the  classi¬ 
fied  market  place. 

Mr.  Reinhold  holds  out  for 
consistency  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  as  opposed  to  sporadic 
dominant  space.  While  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  dealer  who  finds 
himself  loaded  with  cars  may 
have  to  make  a  big  splurge,  he 
says  that  the  consistent  adver¬ 
tiser  who  uses  representative 
space  and  sound  copy  day  in 
and  day  out  will  seldom  find 
himself  in  a  dangerously  over¬ 
stocked  position. 

Agreeing  with  most  classified 
practitioners  that  there  is  no 
one  “good”  day  to  use  classi¬ 
fied,  Mr.  Reinhold  told  of  re¬ 
cently  being  called  in  to  set  up 
a  program  for  an  auto  dealer 
who  found  himself  swamped 
with  used  cars.  “Shall  we  start 
the  ad  on  Sunday?”  asked  the 
client.  Mr.  Reinhold  said,  “Why 
wait  ’til  Sunday — let’s  start  to¬ 
morrow.”  The  ad  started  on 
Tuesday  and  by  Thursday  the 
advertiser’s  stock  was  down  to 
normal.  Says  Mr.  Reinhold, 
“Every  day  is  the  best  day 
to  advertise  the  classified.” 

We  ended  the  interview  with 
a  few  special  suggestions  from 
Mr.  Reinhold  regarding  used 
car  advertising.  In  contacting 
a  large  variety  of  dealers  over 
many  years  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  car 
dealer  who  is  not  also  in  the 
used  car  business,  that  is,  who 
does  not  sell  used  cars  directly 
to  the  public,  is  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  competitive  position.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  dealer  who  whole¬ 
sales  cannot  give  the  customer 
the  best  possible  trade-in  price. 

He  believes  that  used  car  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  contain 
specific  information  about  the 
car  and  should  always  include 
price.  “A  person  looking  for  a 
used  car  has  price  in  mind.  The 
dealer  should  advertise  a  va¬ 
riety  aiming  from  low  to  top 
because  there  are  prospects  at 
each  level  of  the  price  line.  A 
representative  listing  of  cars 
covering  the  whole  price  rang^e 
would  therefore  appeal  to  the 
largest  audience.” 

• 

Sports  Section  Cited 

San  Francisco 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Sporting  Green  was  recently 
named  the  “Outstanding  Sports 
Section  in  California”  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contest  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Presentation  of  a  plaque 
was  made  at  the  Advertising 
Club  by  A.  E.  Gilbert,  CNPA, 
to  Art  Rosenbaum,  Chronicle 
executive  sports  editor,  and  Bill 
Leiser,  sports  editor. 
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EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


Kirkpatrick, 
Swatek  Go  to 
Capital  Posts 

Cincinnati 

Philip  Swatek,  32,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Enquirer’s 
Washington  bureau,  effective 
April  15,  and  Richard  B.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  43,  becomes  chief  at 
Columbus,  April  8. 

The  announcements  were 
made  by  Glenn  Thompson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  whom  Mr,  Swa¬ 
tek  succeeds  at  the  nation’s 
capital. 

Mr.  Swatek,  native  Chicago¬ 
an,  graduated  from  University 


Kirkpatrick  Swatek 


of  Illinois,  *47,  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence,  began  newspaper  work  in 
1948  when  he  helped  start  tfie 
short  -  lived  weekly  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  Review.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the'  Vernon  (Tex.) 
Daily  Record,  and  in  1950 
joined  the  Enquirer.  Also  he 
sold  advertising  for  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 


wrote  for  radio  at  WJIN,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

During  summer  vacations  and 
newspaper  jobs  he  worked  in 
oil  fields,  steel  mills,  stockyards 
and  a  Northern  Wisconsin  lum¬ 
ber  camp.  In  World  War  II, 
he  was  a  Navy  pilot  with  the 
Coastal  Command  in  England 
and  in  antisubmarine  and  ship¬ 
ping  squadrons  in  Africa.  He 
holds  the  Air  Medal. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  after  four 
years  with  the  Associated  Press, 
went  to  the  Enquirer  in  1934, 
covered  city  hall,  national  po¬ 
litical  conventions  in  1948  and 
1952  and  last  year’s  Southern 
Governors’  Conferences.  He  has 
handled  Kentucky  politics  since 
1947.  He  is  a  Van  Buren,  Ind., 
native,  with  a  University  of 
Cincinnati  law  degree  and  he 


-Announcement 


Ridder  Family  Purchases 
Both  Pasadena  Newspapers 


-  -  Editor  &  Publisher,  March  24,  1956  - 

Purchase  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  newspapers  of 
Pasadena  is  announced  by  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

The  Pasadena  Star-News  was  acquired  from  interests  headed 
by  W.  F.  Prisk  and  Mrs.  Neva  Prisk  Paddock,  and  the  Pasadena 
Independent  from  Emer  D.  Bates  and  Associates. 


The  action  will  be  formalized  in  announcements  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  two  newspapers. 


Completion  of  negotiations 
brings  to  six  the  number  of 
Ridder  newspapers  purchased 
within  the  past  three  and  one 
half  years.  The  Pasadena  price 
was  reported  as  “over  $4,000,- 
000.” 

The  others  are  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News,  bought  for 
more  than  $3,500,000  without 
real  estate,  and  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  and  Independ¬ 
ent,  a  dual-ownership  pur¬ 
chase  rumored  in  the  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  neighborhood. 


Transfer  of  Bernard  J.  Bid¬ 
der  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  to  the  coast  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
possibility. 

The  purchase  expands  to  14 
the  newspapers  owned  by  the 
descendants  of  Herman  Ridder, 
who  established  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung  in  1890. 

Vincent  J.  Manno  of  New 
York  sei-ved  as  broker  and  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  Pasadena  trans¬ 
action. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

50  East  58th  Street 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 


is  a  member  of  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bar  Associations,  admit¬ 
ted  to  practice  in  Federal 
courts. 

During  World  War  II  he 
spent  six  years  in  Military  In¬ 
telligence. 

Hal  Metzger  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  night  city  desk 
to  be  Frankfort,  Ky.,  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Enquirer.  He 
began  as  a  copy  boy  22  years 
ago.  In  World  War  II  he  served 
in  the  Marines. 

• 

New  UP  Managers 
In  Central  Division 

Chicago 

Five  managerial  appointments 
in  the  Central  Division  of  the 
United  Press  were  announced 
this  week  by  Bert  Masterson, 
division  manager. 

Carl  A.  Kramer,  29,  former 
night  manager  of  the  UP  news- 
picture  department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  named  manager  of 
the  Chicago  newspicture  bu¬ 
reau.  He  will  be  assistant  to 
Harold  W.  Gully,  division 
newspicture  manager,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  supervising  the  bureau. 

Clyde  Donaldson,  43,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pierre,  S.  D.,  bu¬ 
reau,  was  named  South  Dakota 
state  manager. 

James  R.  Quinn,  29,  Omaha 
bureau  manager,  was  named 
Nebraska  state  manager. 

William  C.  Fogarty  Jr.,  30, 
was  appointed  Omaha  manager. 

Howard  T.  Ryan,  27,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Minneapolis  staff,  was 
named  manager  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  D.,  bureau.  He'  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  Arthur  McKinney, 
who  resigned. 

• 

Pittsburgh  Courier 
News  Dept.  Changes 

PlTTSBiniGH,  Pa. 

George  F.  Brown,  veteran 
staff  member  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  has  succeeded  William 
0.  Nunn  Sr.,  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Brown,  formerly  Courier 
Magazine  editor,  was  also  at 
one  time  an  associate  editor  of 
Johnston  Publications.  He  joined 
the  Courier  staff  in  1943  upon 
the  conclusion  of  journalism 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Nunn,  who  resigned  his 
position,  may  accept  another 
spot  in  the  Courier  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Frank  E.  Bolden,  another 
veteran  member  of  the  Courier 
staff,  has  been  promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  edition. 
He  succeeds  P.  L.  Prattis,  who 
in  addition  to  his  present  duties 
as  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier,  also  served  as  head  of 
the  City  Edition. 


i 
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How  we  sell  more  linage  by 
promoting  pictures” 


by  E.  D.  Moore,  Promotion  Manager,  Independence,  Mo.,  Examiner 


“So  many  advertisers  were  reporting  increased  results 
from  our  Scan-A-Graver-illustrated  ads  that  we  decided 
to  try  a  dose  of  our  own  medicine!  This  full-page  pro¬ 
motion  was  the  result: 

“Using  the  headline  ‘Type  and  camera  wed!’  we  set 
out  to  prove  to  local  merchants  that  local  pictures  tell 
more  in  news  and  sell  more  in  advertising.  We  used  a 
local  news  photo  to  let  advertisers  see  for  themselves 
how  these  pictures  have  built  up  high  readership  of  the 
Examiner.  Then  we  punched  home  our  story  with  illus¬ 
trations  to  show  the  completeness  and  speed  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  we  render  to  our  advertisers  with  the  Scan-A-Graver. 

“To  steal  a  line  from  our  own  full-page  ad  .  .  .  ‘the 
Examiner  is  a  happy  stage  on  which  words  and  pictures 
perform  together.’  And  it’s  a  performance,  incidentally, 
that’s  beginning  to  play  to  standing  room  only  — we 


surely  do  get  a  lot  of  extra  linage  from  our  use  of  the 
Scan-A-Graver.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  extra  linage  for  your  paper  and 
more  sales  for  your  advertisers,  write  for  the  current  issue 
of  “Photo-Advertising”  —  a  handy,  useful  file  of  news¬ 
paper  success  stories  and  advertising  ideas.  Address  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Express¬ 
way,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  I00-31A. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


3  Reasons  Why  Story 
Didn  V  Libel  Sign  Toter 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Action  for  libel  against  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  in 
the  publication  of  a  news  item 
headed,  “Dan  Smith  Promises 
Judge  Never  to  Tote  Another 
Sign,”  ended  recently  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state 
sustained  on  appeal  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  lawsuit.  (73  N.  W. 
2d  429.) 

In  part,  the  story  published 
by  the  Journal  on  Sept.  3,  1953, 
was: 

“The  customary  sign  in  the 
hands  of  Dan  Smith  will  be  no 
more.  That,  however,  is  only 
on  Smith’s  promise  obtained  on 
the  urging  of  the  court.  Smith 
has  carried  various  picket  type 
signs  on  Milwaukee  streets  for 
many  years.  They  proclaim 
many  things  depending  on  what 
Smith  feels  strongly  about  at 
the  moment. 

“Usually  Nazis  or  Commu¬ 
nists  are  involved.  But  Patrol¬ 
man  Harold  Glenbin  said  the 


latest  sign  was  vicious  enough 
to  start  a  riot  if  someone  who 
did  not  know  Dan  Smith  took 
it  seriously.  He  had  warned 
Smith  about  it  last  week  so 
Wednesday  night  he  arrested 
him  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge. 

“The  sign  said:  ‘Is  it  a  crime 
because  I  was  against  nazism 
and  I  am  100%  against  com¬ 
munism  in  Milwaukee,  my  home 
town?  Is  that  the  reason  some 
Jews  and  some  others  do  not 
hire  a  good  American?’  It  was 
signed  ‘Dan  Smith,  100%  Amer¬ 
ican  Always.’ 

“In  District  Court  before 
Civil  Judge  Leo  B.  Hanley, 
Smith  was  arraigned.  ‘Put  away 
all  your  signs,  Dan,’  the  Judge 
told  him.  ‘You  are  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  In  fact  you  sold  me  a  pair 
of  socks  which  I’m  still  wear¬ 
ing  because  they  were  so  good.’ 

“  ‘I’ll  never  carry  another 
sign,  your  honor,’  Smith  prom¬ 
ised.” 


WEALTHY  UNION  COUNTY 

COMPARED  WITH  200  LEADING 
COUNTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RANKS  -  10th  PER  CAPITA 
INCOME  $2160 

RANKS  -  11th  PER  FAMILY 
INCOME  $7319 

RETAIL  SALES  $475,51 6,000 
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Rapretantad  Nationally  by  Ward-GrifFith  Company,  Inc. 


This  article  was  illustrated  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
with  a  picture  that  the  com-  ments. 

pLainant  characterized  as,  “A  “This  contention  cannot  be 
true  likeness  and  photograph  of  sustained,”  the  Wisconsin  court 
plaintiff  behind  prison  bars.”  held.  “If  the  statement  made 
It  was  alleged  that  three  fea-  was  in  fact  true  that  constitutes 
tures  of  the  story  were  libelous,  a  defense  to  the  action.  The 
First,  that  by  inference  and  fact  that  the  statement  was 
innuendo  Smith  was  represented  published  in  a  newspaper  does 
as  untrustworthy  in  that,  “The  not  change  its  nature  or  fore¬ 
customary  sign  in  the  hands  of  close  the  defendant  from  show- 
Dan  Smith  will  be  no  more,  ing  that  it  is  true.  If  it  be 
That,  however,  is  only  on  Dan  found  that  the  statement  made 
Smith’s  promise.”  is  untrue  and  is  in  fact  libel- 

Of  this  the  court  said,  “There  then  the  question  arisM 

was  no  court  order  restraining  whether  it  is  privileged.  If  it  is 
him  from  continuing  to  display  *  truthful  report  of  a  judicial 
the  sign;  there  was  no  more  Proceeding  it  will  be  privileged." 
than  his  own  statement  made  Substantially  True 

in  open  court,  that  he  would  Of  the  third  count  against 
never  carry  another  sign.  It  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the 
was  therefore,  actually  a  true  Smith  action  in  relation  to 
statement  that  there  was  noth-  plaintiff’s  arrest,  the  court  said, 
ing  to  indicate  Smith’s  purpose  “It  is  urged  that  the  statement 
to  discontinue  the  practice  ex-  that  plaintiff  was  arrested  on 
cept  his  promise  to  do  so,  which  Wednesday  night  on  a  disorder- 
reference  we  do  not  consider  to  ly  conduct  charge,  is  defama- 
be  defamatory.”  tory  because  on  that  night  he 

Of  the  protest  against  the  requested  by  the  law 

picture  the  court  said,  “That  ^  appear  on  the  next 

the  picture  portrays  plaintiff  ^ommg  at  the  Safety  Build- 
behind  prison  bars  is  disclosed,  that  on  the  next  morn- 

not  by  the  defendant  publisher  1*®  ‘peaceably’  went  to  the 
but  by  plaintiff’s  own  pleading.  ®  "Gilding. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  ‘His  complaint  appears  to  ^ 
nothing  in  the  picture  itself  ^.^®  statement  is  false  in 

which  falsely  tends  to  bring  the  ‘^aa^es  that  he  was 

plaintiff  into  public  disgrace  or  arrested  without  haying  been 
ridicule.  Its  publication  is  not  restrained,  on  Wednesday  night; 
libelous  ”  a®  ^a  fact  arrest- 

.  '  ^  ,  ed  at  that  time.  He  pleads. 

In  support  of  this  ruling  the  however,  that  on  Thursday 
court  cited  a  decision  by  the  coming  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  the  officer,  he  volun- 

an  action  against  the  Kenosha  appealed  at  the  Safety 

(Wis.)  ^vemnp  Ne«;«  That  ac-  Building  and  ‘submitted  to  a 
tion  had  been  based  on  the  warrant  for  his  arrest.’  The 
publication  of  an  article  in  statement  is  therefore  substan- 
which  a  man  had  been  described  tially  true  and  not  libelous.” 
in  a  court  decision  which  had  ^ 

been  published  by  this  news-  ttof  * 

paper,  as  a  “foe  to  America,”  Bigger  USIA  Budget 
and  sought  to  establish  a  unique  Proposed  to  Congress 

ground  of  liability  for  libel.  WASHINGTON 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  The  House  Appropriations 
the  words  being  libel  in  them-  Committee  has  listened  to  pleas 
selves,  there  can  be  no  inquiry  that  the  press  fund  be  doubled 

,  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion  Administration, 
fl  Theodore  C.  Streibert,  di- 
^  I  rector,  asked  that  the  budget 

n  g  I  item  be  boosted  from  $5,087,342 

^  ^  to  $9,555,000.  In  the  budget  is 

a  request  for  $8,500  to  renew 

■  subscriptions  to  570  newspapers 

■  and  magazines  from  which 
I  stories  will  be  “lifted.” 

tY  }  Cijy  Report* 

^  Kenosha,  Wis. 

The  Kenosha  Evening  Kews 
^  -  published  a  16-page  March  17 

r  0  Mm  _  ^  supplement  which  contained  in- 
^  M  formation  about  the  operations 

government  during 
1955  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
pi  P,  Ntw  Ytrk  17,  N.  Y.  City  Manager. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  San  Diego,  Calif. 


“TTS  has  hiked  our  average  production  of  type 
from  1300  iines  per  operator,  per  shift  to  2400” 


Copy  cutter  empties  containers  coming 
down  the  pneumatic  tubes,  cuts  and 
time-stamps  copy,  distributes  takes  into 
proper  trays  and  operates  a  switchboard 
to  direct  electrical  circuits  from  perfora¬ 


tors  to  Teletypesetter  Operating  Units. 
He  uses  an  inter-communications  unit  to 
give  directions  when  monitors  must  ad¬ 
just  operating  units  to  accommodate  a 
new  type  size  or  a  different  column  width. 


Punched  tape,  feeding  through  the  TTS  automatically.  Machines  automated  with 
Operating  Units  installed  on  these  high  TTS  are  mounted  on  pedestals  for  easier 
speed  Linotype  Comets,  produces  type  monitoring  and  tape  feeding. 
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says  L  H.  Hendricks, 
Superintendent,  Com¬ 
posing  Dept,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune 

“We  started  our  Teletypesetter 
operation  in  September,  1951, 
with  four  TTS  Perforators  and 
Operating  Units.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  enlarged  the  system 
twice  until  today  we  are  using 
10  perforators  with  9  TTS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  installed  on  our  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

“We  publish  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  with  multiple  edi¬ 
tions.  Our  TTS  production  on 
these  papers  consists  of  all  types 
of  news,  except  head  and  captions, 
and  includes  all  legals  and  classi¬ 
fied  up  to  10  point. 

“Our  TTS  production  runs  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  lines  per 
week,  with  a  range  of  measures 
and  type  from  ^/^-column  agate 
to  2-column  10  point. 

“Before  installing  TTS,  our 
manual  production  ran  between 
1100  and  1500  lines  per  man  per 
7-hour  shift.  With  TTS,  the  aver¬ 
age  now  runs  between  2100  and 
2700  lines,  depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  copy  and  type. 

“When  the  TTS  system  was 
first  installed,  we  had  28  line- 
casters  in  use.  With  TTS  and 
now  that  we  have  installed  new 
Comets  —  which  we  run  at  10 
lines  per  minute  —  we  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  linecasting 
machines  from  28  to  25. 

“In  my  opinion,  our  shop  has 
made  real  progress  in  newspaper 
production  with  the  use  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment.” 

How  about  your  shop?  For  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  can  effect 
substantial  savings  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room,  write:  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  Corporation,  Dept.  E3,  2762 
N.  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TELETVPESETTER 


“The  Commission  found  that  by  the  proposed  television  sta-  granted.  Therefore,  there  is 
there  are  seven  daily  newspa-  tion  of  Scripps-Howard.  considerably  less  danger  of  a 

pers  having  a  total  circulation  “The  Commission  also  found  concentration  of  control  of  eom- 
of  418,350  and  30  weekly  news-  that  WNOX  and  the  News-Sen-  munications  media  in  the 
papers  published  within  the  pro-  tinel  have  no  employes  in  com-  Knoxville  area  than  is  the  case 

Biscayne  over  that  of  the  com-  posed  Grade  B  contour.  The  mon  and  are  operated  by  sepa-  in  Miami.  In  this  respect 

peting  applicants.  Commission  also  found  that  in  rate  staffs.  Furthermore,  the  Scripps-Howard  is  in  a  better 

“The  Commission  did  so  be-  addition  to  the  Knoxville  News-  News-Sentinel  does  not  sponsor  position  than  was  Biscayne  for 

cause  of  the  importance  it  at-  Sentinel  there  exists  the  Knox-  any  news  broadcasts  on  WNOX  there  exists  in  Knoxville  a 

tached,  as  it  should  have,  to  the  ville  Journal,  a  newspaper  of  and  WNOX  has  never  broad-  newspaper  of  comparable  size 

factors  in  Biscayne’s  favor  comparable  size,  which  is  a  cast  any  editorial  from  the  and  in  direct  competition  with 
which  clearly  indicated  that  competitor  of  the  News-Sentinel  News  -  Sentinel.  Significantly,  the  News-Sentinel,  none  of 

greater  reliance  could  be  placed  since  it  is  in  no  way  connected  the  Commission  makes  no  find-  whose  principals  has  any  in- 

upon  Biscayne  to  effectuate  its  with  Sripps-Howard  or  with  ing  that  neither  WNOX  nor  the  terest  in  the  News-Sentinel, 

proposals  in  the  public  interest,  the  News-Sentinel.  News-Sentinel  exercises  or  at-  WNOX,  or  the  proposed  station 

“The  Commission’s  analysis  “As  for  broadcast  service  in  to  exerciw  any  influ-  of  Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc. 

and  evaluation  of  the  diversifi-  the  area,  the  Commission  found  ®*^oe  over  the  policies  or  oper-  “If  all  of  the  foregoing  fac- 

cation  factor  in  Biscayne  thus  that  there  are  28  standard  anions  of  the  other.  Nor  could  tors  were  relevant  and  ma- 

is  diametrically  opposed  to  its  broadcast  stations,  13  FM  sta-  the  Commission  have  made  such  terial  with  respect  to  the  Miami 

analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  tions  and  seven  television  sta-  ®  finding  from  the  evidence  of  area,  they^  are  equally  relevant 

same  factor  as  it  concerns  tions  serving  different  parts  of  •'®<^ord.  and  material  with  respect  to  the 

Scripps-Howard  in  Knoxville.  the  area  that  would  be  served  “It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Knoxville  area.  But  what  do  we 

WNOX  is  more  of  an  independ-  find  in  the  Commission’s  Con- 

Kent  operation  than  were  either  elusions  and  in  its  evaluation  of 

of  the  radio  stations  connected  the  diversification  factor?  Only 
with  the  principals  in  the  Bis-  this:  The  Commission  simply 
cayne  application.  added  up  the  communications 

“From  the  foregoing  it  is  interests  it  considered  charge- 

clear  that  there  is  an  abun-  ^  Scripps-Howard  (includ- 
dance  of  competitive  communi-  minority  inter¬ 

cations  media  in  the  Knoxville  este).  The  Commission  thus  ha.s 
area.  In  fact,  the  competition  ^s'ied  to  ^  place  in  proper^  per- 
in  the  area  is  much  greater  than  spective  interests  in  media  of 
that  to  be  found  in  the  Miami  communication  removed  from 
area.  Whereas  there  were  a  community  scene  and  has 
total  of  nine  standard  broad-  relevant  factor  it 

cast  stations  in  the  Miami  area  considers  most  important — the 
there  are  28  such  stations  in  fi®ffre®  of  concentration  of  com- 
the  Knoxville  area;  in  the  Mi-  munications  interests  represent- 
ami  area  there  are  three  oper-  applicant  in  the  par- 

ating  television  stations  with  ticular  community  being  con- 
an  outstanding  construction  per-  Had  the  Commission 

mit  for  a  fourth,  a  Fort  Lauder-  ^®^® 

dale  station  which  serves  a  sub-  eluded  that  there  is  no  such 
stantial  portion  of  the  area,  and  concentration  of  control  in  the 
applications  are  pending  for  a  Knoxville  area  as  entitles  this 
fifth  station  in  Miami— the  assume  even  the  sup- 

Knoxville  area  presently  re-  porting  decisional  significance 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


TAKING  THE  LEAD 


and  going  away 


Worcester  holds  its  enviable 
position  in  food  consumption. 
The  Metropolitan  Worcester 
County  Market,  supplying 
three-meals-a-day  to  over  half 
a  million  ravenous  appetites,  is 
now  28th  in  the  nation — with 
food  sales  of  $175,676,000. 


All  eyes  are  on  a  couple  of 
favorite  "four  legged  wheel¬ 
barrows”  during  a  tense  race 
at  a  youngster’s  outing  in  Rut¬ 
land,  Mass. 

Food  advertisers  who  keep 
a  close  eye  on  grocery  sales 
pacesetters  know  how  well 


Cfen^Westinghi 


lOUse 


Metropolitan inti 
nati< 

County  wm  C^in  Food  Soli 

Circulation: 

Daily,  158,550;  Sunday,  105,474. 


Wool  r.SIfvit  m;i,i 


PERUKE 


IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'N  find  quoiifiod,  factory  trainad  mon 
. . .  all  on  24  hour  coM.  For  day  or  night 
servko  coll  CUFFSIDE  4-7500, 

DfigCWestinT 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMIH,  he. 

Notional  Ktpr»t»nlali*»t 


louse 


ClINI  IIICTIIC-  MANUFACTUaiNO  COMPANY 
3405  W«tt  47tlt  SWMt,  Chkogo  33.  Mineit 
Im  Afif^lM  \7.  CoNtemio  •  N«w  V^rk  17,  N«w  T«rA 
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These  newspaper-owned  stations  know  that  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television  is  the  most  successful 
formula  for  the  best  television  representation. 
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WBEN-TV 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

WFMY-TV 

GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 

WTPA 

®lTie 

WDAF-TV 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

WHAS-TV 

WTMJ-TV 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

WSYR-TV 

SYRACUSE 

Herald  •  Journal 

m 

**  These  stations  not  affiliated  with  newspapers  are  equally 
appreciative  of  this  basic  principal  for  sound  sales  results: 

WROW~TV  Albany 

W A  A  M  Baltimore 

WJR  T  Flint 

WMTW  Mt,  Washington 

WR  V A  -  7T^  Richmond 

'Fhat’s  why  they  all  have  chosen 

Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


1956 
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CIRCULATION 

Motor  Route  Expensive, 
But  Essential — Wellford 


Motor  routes,  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  “luxury”  service  for 
newspapers,  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  serve 
expended  suburban  and  rural 
areas. 

No  longer  are  such  routes 
considered  a  necessary  “evil” 


close  enough  to  the  road  to  be 
dangerous  and  far  enough  on 
the  shoulder  to  be  hard  to  reach 
from  the  driver’s  seat.  So  you 
can  visualize  the  attitude  I  take 
if,  along  with  my  many  bills 
and  circulars,  I  pull  out  a  day 
old  newspaper. 


arbitrarily  set  up,  as  a  basis, 
that  600  new  subscribers  means 
a  rate  increase  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  So  far  this  moderate 
rate  increase  has  meant  an  ad¬ 
ditional  3c  per  column  inch. 

“Why  should  you  start  a 
motor  route?  When  you,  a  small 
daily  newspaper,  talk  in  terms 
of  being  competition  to  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  you’re  just 
fooling  yourself.  Nevertheless, 
with  motor  routes  you  are  an¬ 
other  thorn  in  their  side  and 
you  are  making  an  effort  to 
meet  competition  of  large  pa¬ 
pers  in  rural  areas. 


“Start  with  50  samples  this 
week.  Call  on  these.  'The  first 
of  next  week  deliver  the  ones 
you  picked  up  and,  in  addition, 
sample  50  more.  Keep  this  up 
until  the  whole  prescribed  area 
has  been  sampled  and  called 
on.  I  personally  use  a  two 
week  sample  period.  This  be¬ 
gins  to  form  a  readership  habit. 

“Speaking  of  readership  re¬ 
minds  me:  no  department  works 
in  a  vacuum.  You  have  to  work 
together.  This  means  keeping  in 
close  contact  with  the  news¬ 
room.  Have  them  notify  you 
when  a  story  will  break  in  the 


in  the  matter  of  distribution. 
But  they  are  expensive  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  can  be  considered  a 
liability  under  today’s  acute 
shortage  of  newsprint  from  the 
standpoint  of  expanding  circu¬ 
lation  coverage. 

Mail  Too  Slow 

L.  M.  Wellford,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman,  told  of 
his  experience  with  motor 
routes  in  a  recent  talk  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  circula¬ 
tion  seminar.  Speaking  as  a 
suburbanite  himself,  Mr.  Well¬ 
ford  commented: 

“The  only  antiquated  service 
I  have  is  my  MAIL  service.  I 
still  get  my  mail  at  the  end  of 
my  drive  in  a  little  tin  box.  It’s 


In  1955,  only  the 
Boston  Globe 
gained  in  all  major 
classifications  and 
in  all  ABC 
circulation  zones 
— combined 
Daily  and 
Sunday! 

Get  Complete 
,  Details  From 


jk 

\ 

Cte$mer  &  Woodwud,  loc 
New  York,  San  FrinciKo,  lot  Angela 

Seoliro  Meeker  ft  Scott  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


“There  lies  part  of  the  an¬ 
swer  to  why  you  will  start 
motor  routes.  Another  reason: 
If  you  don’t,  someone  else  will. 
Then  the  customer  will  throw 
out  your  mail  subscription,  but 
fast.  Let  him  get  the  reader 
habit  for  another  newspaper 
and  then  you’ll  realize  just 
how  much  in  demand  your  pa¬ 
per  is. 

“The  average  net  revenue 
per  subscriber  for  papers  our 
size  in  Inland  Daily  Press  mem¬ 
bers  is  $9.98.  This  includes  all 
types  of  subscriptions  (mail, 
carrier,  motor  routes,  etc.).  The 
Waukesha  Freeman’s  revenue  is 
$9.22.  The  circulation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  (the  average 
paper  our  size)  $2.56.  The  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman’s  is  $2.99. 

Volume  Cuts  Costs 

“Why  is  our  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  higher  than  the  average? 
Because  we’ve  replaced  mail 
with  motor  routes.  The  question 
is  asked:  Wouldn’t  it  be  better 
if  you  had  no  business  rather 
than  poor  business?  Ordinarily 
the  answer  is  yes.  But  don’t  for¬ 
get  your  advertising  rate  goes 
up  with  increased  circulation. 
Also,  volume  tends  to  cut  these 
costs.  As  our  volume  goes  up, 
the  costs  go  down. 

“As  far  as  our  advertising 
department  is  concerned  it  has 


If 


you  hovo  Intornatlonol  budnott 
intorosH  ouoclatod  with  publishinQ, 
printing,  advortising  or  commoreiol 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  raad  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  nevfs- 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330 
IFrite  for  sample  copy. 


Method  of  Growth 

“This  is  where  you  can  shine 
brightly.  These  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  are  the  people  you’ve 
already  made  an  effort  to  serv¬ 
ice  through  the  mails  and  the 
area  should  be  covered  editori¬ 
ally,  Actually,  there  should  be 
no  problem  other  than  building 
the  motor  route. 

“Motor  routes  are  a  method 
of  growth.  In  circulation  you 
either  go  forward  or  backward. 

“When  is  the  correct  time  to 
start  motor  routes?  What  time 
is  train  time?  This  question  has 
been  asked  on  drivers  license 
questionnaires.  All  time  is  train 
time  and  you  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  one  at  all  times.  The 
same  with  motor  routes.  Any 
time  you  have  any  indication 
that  people  in  an  area  would  re¬ 
spond  to  a  daily  delivery,  if  they 
could  get  it,  that’s  the  time  to 
move  in. 

Customers  Aid  Sales 

“One  satisfied  subscriber  can 
sell  more  new  orders  for  you 
than  all  the  solicitors  you  can 
pour  into  an  area.  Go  in  when 
you  have  the  time  to  spend. 
Talk  with  the  people  person¬ 
ally.  Let  them  guide  you  to  the 
best  prospects.  They  know  the' 
feelings  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends. 

“As  soon  as  you  have  laid 
out  your  prescribed  route,  g^et 
your  driver  all  set  to  sample 
for  you.  Print  or  mimeograph 
a  nice,  short,  introductory  let¬ 
ter  letting  these  people  know 
what  you  are  doing.  If  you 
don’t,  some  won’t  understand 
why  the  paper  is  left  there. 
The  odds  are  you  will  get  some 
calls  at  the  office  saying  they 
never  ordered  the  paper  and 
won’t  pay  for  it.  Also  state  in 
the  letter  the  approximate  time 
to  expect  delivery.  See  to  it 
that  these  samples  are  delivered 
at  the  same  time  every  day. 
One  fruitless  trip  down  the 
lane  or  long  drive  and  you  have 
lost  your  battle  before  it’s 
started. 


sampled  area.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
call  attention  by  mimeographed 
notes  to  controversial  issues 
about  their  locality  in  today’s 
issue.  Get  a  commitment  from 
your  editorial  staff  that  board 
meetings  and  the  like  will  be 
covered  if  you  go  into  the  area. 

“If  you  give  them  news  cov- 
eragfe  only  while  the  route  is 
being  built,  and  then  drop  the 
coverage  when  you  move  to 
greener  pastures,  I  will  guaran¬ 
tee  suicide. 

“The  only  reason  they  want 
your  ne'wspaper  to  begin  with 
is  to  get  the  news  of  their  area. 
If  you  sell  on  this  basis,  it’s 
up  to  your  paper  to  carry  out 
its  obligation. 

“The  ‘Where’  part  of  this  whole 
business  is  something  no  one 
else  but  you  must  decide.  Any 
place  where  no  daily  delivery  is 
in  force  at  present  is  the  most 
desirable.  But  these  areas  are 
sparsely  populated  and  not  luc¬ 
rative.  You  build  in  areas  where 
you  assume  that  you  have  the 
better  mousetrap — but  you  beat 
the  path  to  their  door.” 
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Non-Daily  Papers 
Gain  in  Circulation 

Philadelphia 
Weekly  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  continued  to  gain 
circulation  last  year  and  reach¬ 
ed  a  total  of  20,927,000  paid 
copies,  according  to  the  88th 
annual  edition  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son’s  Directory  of  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals,  recently  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  gain  in  paid  circulation 
was  nearly  200,000  copies,  with 
increases  in  26  states.  There 
are  9,381  weeklies  listed  for  the 
country.  Of  these,  9,030  come 
out  once  a  week,  318  are  pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  week  and  33  ap¬ 
pear  three  times  a  week.  This 
is  a  drop  of  114  in  the  past 
year.  Since  1950,  total  paid 
circulation  has  gone  up  21%, 
or  3,673,000  copies. 
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BIG  NEWS 


When  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  was  opened, 
it  made  news.  Ironed-out  mountains  and  filled- 
in  valleys  formed  the  background  for  an  excit¬ 
ing  story.  But  the  magnified  sections  above  rep¬ 
resent  big  news  many  reporters  didn’t  see; 
features  that  will  add  years  of  extra  life  to  this, 
and  other  modern  concrete  pavements. 

GRANULAR  SUBBASE,  a  firm  layer  of  crushed 
stone,  gravel  or  other  granular  material  pro¬ 
vides  firm  support  for  concrete  pavement  under 
heavy  traffic.  On  the  now-famous  Maryland  Test 
Road,  concrete  slabs  on  a  granular  subbase  sur¬ 
vived  the  equivalent  of  20  years  of  normal  traf¬ 
fic  without  a  single  failure— not  even  a  crack. 

SAWED  JOINTS:  A  thin  groove  is  sawed  a  few 
inches  deep  across  the  hardened  concrete,  and 
sealed  with  material  that  won’t  squeeze  out. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Matdi  31,  1936 


Shrinkage  causes  a  narrow  fracture  line  to  open 
below  the  sawed  slot.  Sawed  joints  result  in  a 
much  smoother  ride. 

AIR-ENTRAINED  CONCRETE,  another  great  ad¬ 
vancement  in  concrete  pavement  technology, 
contains  billions  of  microscopic  bubbles  per 
cubic  foot  which  act  as  expansion  chambers  for 
freezing  water.  Air-entrained  concrete  elimi¬ 
nates  damage  from  freezing  and  thawing  cycles 
and  the  use  of  snow-removal  chemicals. 

Cement  and  concrete  research  for  better  and 
more  economical  roads  is  one  of  the  important 
jobs  of  the 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  Watt  Grand  Avanua,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
A  nttiwMl  tr|tdzttiM  tt  imprtvt  ttd  txttid  tht  lists  tf  ptrtItiiA  ctnwiil 
cud  cttcrttt  .  .  .  thrtufh  scitutific  rtsttrcb  ttd  tigitttritf  fltld  wtrk 
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to  magazine  writing,  business 
publication  writing,  radio  news 
writing,  wire  agency  techniques, 
editorial  and  column  writing, 
press  ethics,  news  photography, 
political  science  and  philosophy. 

Besides  classroom  drill,  the 
apprentice  reporters  publish  the 
campus  paper  twice  a  week  as 
part  of  their  laboratory  course. 

They  spend  hours  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  their  three  years,  covering 
events  and  writing  their  copy  Minnesota  presidential  primary 
under  the  type  of  guidance  city  election. 

editors  were  once  able  to  give  These  young  men  and  women, 
their  cubs.  working  for  the  United  Press 

•  and  Associated  Press  bureaus, 

Journalism  Trophy  took  by  telephone  the  returns 

Will  Honor  Student 

Delaware,  Ohio  .  Minneapolis  AP  bureau 
.  ^  ^  has  been  using  journalism  stu- 

A  trophy  in  memory  of  a  take  state  election  re- 

^  turns  for  six  years.  George 

Moses,  chief  of  the  bureau,  said, 
“We  used  to  have  our  own  staff 
take  the  returns,  but  then  they 
couldn’t  write  stories  or  edit 
copy,  too.  It  seems  especially 
logical  to  go  to  the  journalism 
the  journalism  department,  has  school  for  help.’’ 
announced.  For  the  AP  six  students,  all 

The  student  was  Stephen  young  men,  worked  at  headset 
Thaxton  Wallace,  son  of  Robert  phones  from  8  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
B.  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Co-  They  kept  track  of  returns  from 
shocton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  and  3,868  precincts  in  87  counties 
Mrs.  Mary  Thaxton  Wallace,  for  the  four  candidates  on  the 
He  had  completed  two  years  at  ballots — Eisenhower,  Knowland, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  was  major-  Kefauver  and  Stevenson — and 
ing  in  journalism.  the  write-ins,  then  handed  their 

The  trophy,  bearing  his  name,  sheets  to  comptometer  operators 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Students  Aid 
Press  Services 
In  Election  Job 


Ryerson  Tech  Practices 
Practical  Journalism 


Toronto  An  annual  journalism  project 
About  a  dozen  Canadian  week-  is  the  production  of  a  magazine, 
ly  editors  will  be  able  to  take  a  replica  of  some  national  pub- 
summer  vacations  this  year  lication. 

when  they  hand  over  their  For  practical  experience  in 
publications  to  second-year  jour-  the  daily  field,  students  from 
nalism  students.  Ryerson  have  worked  in  co- 

This  scheme,  worked  out  with  operation  with  the  Toronto 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Daily  Star  to  cover  the  city 
Association,  is  not  only  meant  and  publish  their  own  metro- 
to  give  the  editor  a  restj  it  politan  edition  in  competition 
is  another  training  project  for  with  Toronto’s  morning  paper, 
students  in  the  Practical  Jour-  Labelled  as  “Operation  (Jver- 
nalism  course  at  the  Ryerson  night,”  production  of  the  metro- 
institute  of  Technology.  politan  tabloid  was  a  24-hour 

Earlier  this  year,  11  senior  project, 
students  spent  a  week  working  Another  practical  training 
on  weekly  newspapers  across  project  in  this  line  was  a 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  tribute  to  the  Telegram.  The  E, 
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Brqchun  avaitetfU^ 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  AVIATION... 


Who  Navigated  the  First 
Commercial  Flight  Across  the  Atlantic? 


^AIR  FRANCE 


N£W  YORK  •  ATIANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CIEVEIANO  •  OAllAS  •  DETROIT  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  MIAMI  •  PHIIAOEIPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH  •  SAN  fRANCiSCO  •  WASHINGTON,  D  C 

MEXICO  CITY  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER  •  HAVANA  •  PUERTO  RICO 
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Captain  Dabry  (ri(ht)  thown  before  the  hiatoric  take-off  in  1930. 

Othera  are  pilota  Mermoz  and  Gimie. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  three  men  boarded  a  Lati  28  at 
Dakar,  West  Africa.  Hours  later  they  were  in  Rio  De  Janeiro  with  their 
cargo  of  mail.  The  first  commercial  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
had  been  completed !  Four  years  later  the  navigator  of  this  flight  made  the 
first  regular  crossing  with  the  “Rainbow.”  His  name  is  Jean  Dabry. 


Captain  Dabry 
at  the  controli 
nf  an  Air  France 
Super  Conitellation 


Today,  Captain  Dabry  still  flies  the  Atlantic  at  the 
controls  of  a  Super  “G”  Constellation.  As  one  of  the  ranking  pilots 
of  Air  France,  with  a  remarkable  record  of  20  years  of 

flying  the  Atlantic,  he  typifies  the  men  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  Air  France  to  serve  the 

peoples  of  76  countries  for  over  36  years. 


he  trav 
to  trail 


the  world  first  heard  of  Bridey  Murphy  in 
Denver  Post’s  EMPIRE  Magazine  in  September  1954 


In  the  waning  summer  of  1 954,  Empire  Mag¬ 
azine's  Assistant  Editor,  William  J.  Barker, 
discovered  a  man  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  who, 
via  hypnosis,  apparently  could  enable  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  matron  of  that  city  to  recall  hav¬ 
ing  existed  as  an  Irishwoman  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Barker  investigated.  As  a  result,  his  exhaus¬ 
tive  report,  The  Strange  Search  for  Bridey 
Murphy,  appeared  as  a  three-part  serial  in 
Empire,  September  12,  19  and  26,  1954. 
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led  10,000  miles 
ghost 


er  exclusive  fiRST  for  the  Denver  Post 


results  of  first  intensive  search  for  Bridey 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  March  11,  1956 


Did  Bridey  Murphy  really  exist  in  Old  Erin 
a  hundred  years  ago?  Or  is  she  merely  an 
elaborate  fiction  adlibbed  by  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind  of  "Ruth  Simmons,"  Pueblo, 
Colorado  housewife? 

To  find  out.  Barker  recently  flew  9,434 
miles,  drove  700  miles  on  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  assignments  a  writer  ever  hod. 
Playing  detective  o  century  after  the  trail 
hod  cooled  literally  took  him  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland  in  pursuit  of  the 
charming  ghost. 


THE  DENVER  POST 


THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT., 
BRIDEY 
MURPHY 


THE  DENVER  POST 

SBA 
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one  off  Anrerica's  Great  Newspapers 
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Weybret  Buys 
Calif.  Daily; 
Other  Sales 

Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

Fred  E.  Weybret  has  bought 
the  daily  Paso  Robles  Press  and 
the  weekly  Paso  Robles  Journal 
from  Thomas  J.  Barry  and  as¬ 
sociates. 

Mr.  Weybret  is  publisher  of 
the  daily  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  interest  in  that  paper, 
it  was  announced  following 
completion  of  the  transaction 
by  Blackburn-Hamilton  Co. 

Mr.  Barry,  publisher  and  a 
general  partner  since  1946,  di¬ 
rected  the  Press  in  the  moves 
which  led  to  its  becoming  a 
daily  in  October,  1952.  Bis  as¬ 
sociates  are  Don  McMillan  and 


Ray  C.  Anderson,  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Observer,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  La 
Grande  daily.  Mr.  Weybret  is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
California  papers. 

«  4>  « 

Gali.up,  N.  M. 

The  Gallup  Independent  has 
purchased  the  Gallup  Weekly 
Times  and  suspended  the  weekly 
effective  March  31. 

Most  of  the  Times  staff  will 
be  employed  by  New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Independent,  President  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien  said. 

Purchase  price  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  $11,000  in  cash  and 
some  advertising  for  two  mar¬ 
kets  which  owned  an  interest  in 
the  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Portland,  Ind. 


SILVER  TROPHY  it  presented  by  J.  D.  Gortetowsky  (left),  cheirman 
of  the  board  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.,  to  Seymour 


Berkson,  publisher  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal-American,  after  the  Journal- 


American  was  jud9ed  the  best  illustrated  Hearst  newspaper  for  1955. 
_ _ (E&P,  March  24,  page  13.) 


William  L.  Pokomey,  limited 
partners. 

Mr.  Weybret  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Fred  Weybret,  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislator  and  one  time 
newspaper  publisher  at  Salinas, 
Calif.,  who  later  purchased  the 
La  Grande  daily. 


Sale  of  the  daily  Portland 
Commercial  -  Review  and  the 
weekly  Dunkirk  News  and  Sun 
has  been  announced  by  Sher¬ 
wood  C.  Ide,  former  publisher. 

New  owner  is  Paul  V.  Els- 
berry,  owner  and  manager  of 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  Chicago  news¬ 


paper  representative  firm.  Mr. 
Elsberry  is  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
diana  League  of  Home  Dailies. 

*  *  • 

Garland,  Tex. 

The  Garland  Daily  News, 
published  by  W.  H.  Bradfield 
Sr.,  has  purchased  the  Garland 


He  acquired  the  newspaper 
from  John  H.  Sutterfield,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Georgetown  News 
and  the  Georgetown  Times,  and 
Sidney  C.  Hisel,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Week. 

•  *  * 

PiSMO  Beach,  Calif. 


Herald,  a  semi-weekly,  from  H. 
T.  Harper  Sr. 

The  seven  -  year  -  old  Herald 
will  be  merged  with  the  News, 
which  was  established  in  1887 
and  has  been  a  daily  since  1952. 

*  •  • 

Pennington  Gap,  Va. 

The  Powell  Valley  News  has 
been  sold  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  Sam  Blackwell  to  Louis 
Spilman  Jr.,  who  publishes 
weekly  papers  in  Tazewell, 
Sneedville  and  Maynardville, 
Tenn. 

Wayne  -Brockenbrough  of 
Hillside,  Va.,  has  been  named 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  News. 

«  •  * 

Bend,  Ore. 

George  Megrath  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mid-Statesman  and 
the  Mid-State  Printing  Co. 

The  weekly  was  started  by 
labor  interests  in  Bend  follow¬ 
ing  an  ITU  strike  against  the 
Bend  Bulletin  in  October,  1954. 
The  dispute,  involving  TTS 
jurisdiction,  has  not  been  set¬ 
tled. 

*  •  • 

Nicholasville,  Ky. 

The  Jessamine  News  -  Week 
has  been  purchased  by  Edgar 
E.  Easterly  III  of  Glasgow,  Ky. 
Mr.  Easterly  is  president  of  a 
new  corporation,  the  Jessamine 
Publishing  Co.,  which  will  take 
over  operation  of  the  News- 
Week  April  1. 


Allan  Caldwell,  formerly  a 
typesetter  for  the  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Advertiser,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Metz,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
have  bought  the  Pismo  Times 
and  the  Grover  City  Press, 
weeklies.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Seelye  formerly  published  the 
two  papers.  Mr.  Seelye  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Baldwin  Park 
(Calif.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Eastland,  Tex. 

Floyd  W.  Casebolt  has  sold 
his  50%  interest  in  the  East- 
land  Telegram  and  the  Ranger 
Times  to  the  former  owner  of 
this  interest,  Onous  H.  Dick. 

Joe  Dennis  of  Ranger  is  co¬ 
owner. 

• 

Sun.  for  Mon. 

Tucumcari,  N.M. 

Publication  of  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tucumcari  Daily 
News  will  be  started  April  1. 
Publisher  Claude  W.  Robinson 
said  the  Monday  edition  of  the 
Monday-Friday  paper  would  he 
dropped. 

M&F  Appointed 

Moran  and  Fischer,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the 
Journal  Company,  Inc.,  Senaca, 
S.C.,  publishers  of  the  Journal 
and  Tribune  and  the  Messenger. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Ernest  V.  Heyn,  editor  of 
the  AtMrican  Weekly  since 
1951 — appointed  a  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  plans  board 
uf  the  organization. 

*  *  • 

James  E.  Fain,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Uayt4m  (Ohio)  Daily 
News — named  one  of  the  “Out¬ 
standing  Young  Men  of  Ohio” 
for  1955  by  the  Ohio  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  «  « 

James  S.  DeLaurier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamnumd  (Ind.) 
Times — named  to  the  Purdue 
University  board  of  directors. 

♦  *  * 

James  E.  Kocue,  co-publisher 
of  the  Whitehall  (N.  Y.)  Times 
— appointed  to  the  Whiteface 
Mountain  Authority  by  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman. 

*  «  « 

Stanley  U.  Stauffer,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Stats  Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Topeka  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president 
of  New  Mexico,  Newspapers, 
Inc. — appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  develop  a  New 
Mexico  state  magazine. 

«  *  ♦ 

C.  W.  Johnson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
News  and  Leader — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ozarks  Playground 
Association. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Harry  L.  Felts,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City — named  circulation 
director  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard.  Both  papers 
are  in  the  Newhouse  group. 
Louis  Mohs,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
( Ohio )  Times-S  tar  —  succeeds 
Mr.  Felts  in  Jersey  City. 


Harold  L. 
Goldman,  for¬ 
mer  advertising 
director  of  the 
old  New  York 
Sun  —  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising 
director  of  the 
West  Chester 
News,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Goldman 


"It  isn't  too  bad;  I  have  an  assistant." 


Robert  T.  Overby,  formerly 
with  the  Colorado  Springs 
( (k)lo. )  Gazette  -  Telegraph  — 
named  classified  advertising 


manager  of  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News,  succeeding  Thomas  R. 
Gormley,  who  has  joined  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
G.  D.  Boughan — named  as¬ 
sistant  CAM  of  the  News. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Simmons,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Ledger- 
Star — named  assistant  general 
manager  in  Portsmouth, 
a  a  « 

Paula  Kent,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 

Union  and  Trib¬ 
une  —  placed 
first  in  four 
categories  of  the 
19  5  5  awards 
competition  of 
the  California 
Federation  of 
Press  Women. 
Eloise  Perkins 
of  the  Esdon- 
dido  Times- Ad¬ 
vocate  —  placed 
first  in  two  categories,  second 
in  two  and  third  in  one. 
a  a  a 

John  P.  Troyer — joined  the 
classified  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view.  a  a  a 

Harold  Abrams,  circulation 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger — 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  G.  Dederick,  who 
left  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  Jan.  15  to  be¬ 
come  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Humboldt  Times 
and  Standard,  Eureka,  Calif. — 


returned  to  the  Knickerbocker 
News  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

♦  *  « 

Forrest  E.  Doucette,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brawley  (Calif.)  News — joined 
the  Rialto  (Calif.)  Record  and 
Bloomington  (Calif.)  News  as 
advertising  manager. 


Leonard  Riblett,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor — named  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  succeeding 
Alex  Cuscaden,  retired.  Erwin 
Baker — replaced  M  r.  Riblett 
on  the  city  desk. 

•  *  « 

Jack  Fiser,  sports  editor  of 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
League  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

«  «  * 

Stephe.n  B.  Howick  —  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  uf  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  bureau  uf  United 
Press,  succeeding  Richard  E. 
Fales,  nuw  a  UP  business  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*  *  « 

W.  Jeff  Davis,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  and  publisher  of 
the  Crockett  (Tex.)  Democrat 
— joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
He  replaces  Walter  Goodstein, 
on  leave  of  absence  in  Mexico. 
«  «  * 

LeRoy  C.  Getter,  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  main,  INC. 

•OSTON,  MASSACHUSITTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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{Continued  from  page  43) 

Democrat  since  1941 — resigned. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Koven — ^joined  the 
state  capital  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Springfield, 
111. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Getschell — joined 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
news  desk. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Queen — resigned  from 
the  news  staff  of  the  States¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record  to 
join  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal.  Bruce  Phillips,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Greenville 
(N.C.)  Reflector — suceeds  him 
at  Statesville. 

*  *  * 

George  Bristol,  long-time 
sports  artist  for  the'  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star — succeeds 
Claude  Shafer,  retired,  as  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist. 

*  *  * 

Franz  Wippold,  chief  copy 
reader  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  and  Arnold  J, 
Millner,  Globe  picture  editor — 
resigned  to  join  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Garson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  for  two  years — 

resigned  to  join  the  Meriden 

(Conn.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Krarr,  co-editor  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Daily  Tar  Heel — ^joined  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  06- 


JlM  Eardley,  reporter  for 
the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  for  nine  years — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  news  staff 
of  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Times-News. 

*  *  * 

Ethel  Hall — ^joined  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American. 

t  *  * 

Howard  Lee  Coppenbarger, 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News — teaching  the  reporting 
and  news  writing  course  (eve¬ 
ning  section)  for  the  journalism 
department,  George  Washington 
University.  SEYMOxm  L.  Fish- 
BEIN,  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times-Herald — 
handles  the  morning  section  of 
the  same  course. 

*  *  * 

Phylus  Buell,  reporter  for 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 


ald  and  News — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  society  editor  of  the 
Lakeview  (Ore.)  Examiner,  re¬ 
placing  Barbara  Hanna,  re¬ 
signed.  Jo  Barry  Deely,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Lakeview  Ex¬ 
aminer,  replaced  Mrs.  Buell  on 
the  Herald  and  News. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Ellis  Jr.  and 
Frank  Weir,  staff  members 
and  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer — collaborated  in  wri^ 
ing  a  book  titled  “I’d  Rather 
Be  President.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Lee  Bond,  United  Press 
Southwest  division  news  editor 
— new  Texas  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Yates,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  copy  reader — 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  out- 
state  edition. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Wood,  former  editor  of 
the  West  Jefferson  (N.  C.)  Ashe 
County  News — joined  the  state 
desk  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Nora  Diel — joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Milton-Freewater 
(Ore.)  Eagle-Times. 

*  *  * 

Gladys  Erickson,  Chicago 
A  merican  reporter — signed  with 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  to  write 
the  “Joe  Ragen  Story,”  cover¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Warden  Ragen 
of  Stateville  penitentiary  in 
Illinois. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Nellor — resigned 
as  promotion  manager  of  radio 
station  KAST,  Astoria,  Ore.,  to 
become  copydesk  editor  of  the 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budg- 
et.  He  replaces  Rosalie  Boley, 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

James  R.  Berns,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  radio  news  edi¬ 
tor — named  news  supervisor  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  National  Management 
Association,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  N.  Anderson,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Omaha,  Neb. — 
named  assistant  special  features 
editor  of  Better  Homes  &  Gar¬ 
dens  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Abe  S.  Rosen,  former  staff 

member  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  Ledger  and 

Philadelphia  Record  —  named 


Executive  Spotlight 

EDMOND  M.  HOPKINS,  publisher  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Revieur-Tiniea — acting  as  general  manager  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  JAMES  F.  BEARD. 


WILLIAM  G.  TRESTAIN,  former  reporter 
and  columnist  and  more  recently  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  newspaper  division, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. — 
named  general  manager. 


WILBERT  D.  CHAFFIN,  advertising  director  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite — appointed  business  manager.  BILL 
HAMILTON,  former  city  editor  of  the  Ardmoreite  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  and  Press  —  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Ardmoreite  as  managing  editor. 


JOHN  L.  FOX,  formerly  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York — appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Maryland  News,  Silver  Springs. 


BRAD  CARLISLE,  with  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American  for  eight 
years — named  managing  editor.  He  succeeds  JIM  SCOTT,  now 
with  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllhtlllllllllllllllll: 


deputy  Philadelphia  city  repre¬ 
sentative,  responsible  for  the 
city’s  public  information,  com¬ 
munity  relations  and  ceremon¬ 
ial  activities. 

s  V  * 

Robert  E.  Bartow,  former 
reporter  for  the  Ravenna 
(Ohio)  Evening  Record  — 
named  communications  manager 
for  Crosley  and  Bendix  Home 
Appliances  Divisions  of  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corp. 

V  *  * 

William  S.  Powell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  McMinnville 
(Ore.)  News  -  Register  —  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Showalter 
Lynch  advertising  agency,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Freeman,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ossining  (N.Y.) 
Citizen  Register  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  —  a 
member  of  the  1966  entering 
class  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  of  Medicine 
at  New  York  City. 


Paul  C.  Abraham,  for  the 
past  seven  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers — ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Springrfield  Gas  Light  Co. 


Don  Fazackerly,  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  San 
Francisco  News  —  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Son  Francisco 
Shopping  News. 


He  Pumped  for  News 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Green  Bay  water  com¬ 
mission  has  voted  to  name  the 
pumping  station  for  the  city’s 
new  $5,700,000  Lake'  Michigan 
water  system  in  honor  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Barnett,  veteran  of  33  years 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette.  The'  commission 
voted  unanimously  to  attach  a 
plaque  inscribed  “The  Stanley 
Barnett  Pumping  Station”  to 
the  building. 
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Here’s  Your  1956  HANDBOOK 

of  facts  about  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 

A  copy  of  our  1956  book  of  street  and  highway  accident  data,  “Fatal 
Fallacies,”  is  on  its  way  to  your  newspaper.  It’s  the  authoritative  and  complete 
story  of  37,800  deaths  and  2,158,000  injuries  in  traffic  last  year. 

If  you  don’t  receive  your  copy  promptly,  or  if  you  need  extra  copies,  let 
us  know. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford  15,  Connecticut 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Newspaper  Advertising  Vital 
To  Successful  PR  Program 

Media,  Techniques  Carry  Story 


To  Group  When  Most  Responsive 


By  Bert  C.  Goss 
President,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 


Advertising  often  will  be 
found  to  be  an  important,  in¬ 
deed  almost  an  indispensable 
tool,  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  public 
relations  pro¬ 
gram.  There¬ 
fore,  it  goes  al¬ 
most  without 
saying  that  the 
use  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertis¬ 
ing  to  tell  a 
company  or  in¬ 
dustry  story 
must  increase 
markedly  in  the  days  ahead. 

Advertising  still  is  the  only 
medium  that  offers  a  business 
a  means  to  tell  its  story  when 
and  where  desired,  and  to  tell 
it  precisely  as  the  company 
wants  it  stated.  As  more  and 
more  businesses,  organizations 
and  groups  step  up  their  com¬ 
petition  for  public  attention, 
these  unique  attributes  of  paid 
space  will  gain  in  importance. 

Media,  Techniques 

Public  relations  techniques 
can,  of  course,  attain  many  ob¬ 
jectives  and  even  reach  cer¬ 
tain  audiences  more  effectively 
than  can  advertising.  Often  we 
will  find  that  public  relations 
media  and  techniques  carry  the 
story  to  a  group  at  a  time  when 
it  is  most  responsive  to  such  a 
message  and  under  conditions 
that  make  acceptance  more 
likely.  In  some  cases  only  pub¬ 
lic  relations  can  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  objective. 

Thus,  there  often  can  be  no 
adequate  substitute  for  speeches 
before  selected  audiences  and 
forums  to  tell  a  comprehensive 
institutional  story  involving  in¬ 
ter-related  ideas.  Similarly,  a 
story  in  the  thought  magazines 
presents  a  viewpoint  at  a  time 
when  the  reader  is  ensconced 
in  a  chair  and  in  a  mood  to 
consider  such  concepts  as  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophies  and  economic 
trends.  Much  the  same  consid¬ 
erations  apply  to  virtually  every 
public  relations  tool  used  in  a 
t3rpical  industry  or  company 
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program.  Each  of  these  tools, 
or  media,  among  them  internal 
plant  communications,  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  movies,  comprehensive 
education  -  industry  programs, 
are  tailored  to  reach  particular 
audiences  with  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  they  are  accustomed 
to  receiving  and  using  at  a 
time  when  th^  can  absorb  such 
information  most  fruitfully. 

Of  course,  these  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  and  tools  be¬ 
come  most  effective  when  they 
can  base  their  appeal  around 
and  upon  news.  Success  in 
reaching  and  holding  audiences 
is  often  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  news  that  can  be 
transmitted  and  to  the  skill  of 
the  practitioner  in  bringing  out 
the  newsy  aspects  of  each  of 
the  stories  he  is  presenting. 
News  is  an  asset  no  matter 
what  medium  is  being  em¬ 
ployed,  no  matter  what  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  problem  of  the  public 
relations  practitioner  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  objectives  and  win¬ 
ning  the  interest  of  his  audi¬ 
ence'  steadily  grows  more  dif¬ 
ficult  as  society  becomes  more 
complex.  The  competition  for 
interest  in  the  news  runs  the 
gamut  and  tough  indeed  is  the 
problem  facing  the  corporation 
or  industry  that  must  compete 
with  today’s  headlines — revolu¬ 
tionary  scientific  developments, 
the  changing  world  picture,  bit¬ 
ter  political  campaigns,  dra¬ 
matic  strikes  and  other  changes 
in  industrial  relations,  segrega¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  other  breath¬ 
taking  developments  that  tend 
to  monopolize  the  news  pages. 

Growing  Competition 

If  such  competition  were 
not  enough,  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioner  has  to  contend  with  the 
rapidly-growing  competition  em¬ 
anating  from  his  own  profes¬ 
sion.  All  the  other  corporations 
and  industries,  the  great  na¬ 
tional  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions.  the  farm,  labor  and  vet¬ 
erans  organizations,  the  civic 


clubs  and  the  foundations — all 
these,  too,  have  their  own  estab¬ 
lished  and  growing  public  re¬ 
lations  departments.  All  are 
busily  creating  what  they  con¬ 
sider  news  and  just  as  busily 
feeding  it  out  through  all  pos¬ 
sible  channels. 

It  is  this  background  of 
greatly  intensified  competition 
for  the  public’s  attention  and 
interest  that  has  enhanced  the 
importance  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  public  relations 
tool.  To  maintain  effectiveness 
against  this  new  condition  and 
make  sure  its  story  is  heard, 
public  relations  finds  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  invaluable. 

Advantages  of  Ads 

The  many  advantages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  public  relations 
campaign  or  program  are  al¬ 
ways  worth  repeating.  Through 
advertising  the  corporation  or 
industry  can  tell  a  story  at  the 
exact  time  desired;  tell  the 
story  with  the  exact  emphasis 
and  with  the  particular  head¬ 
line  believed  necessary  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  right  impression;  tell 
a  story  which,  while  important, 
may  be  lacking  in  current  news 
interest;  tell  a  story  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  limited  audience  without 
the  need  to  use  costly  mass 
media  with  waste  circulation ; 
tell  a  story  which  must  be  given 
much  repetition  to  assure  that 
it  is  accurately  understood;  and 
tell  a  complicated  story  which 
ordinary  news  media  are  not 
justified  in  reporting  in  full 
detail. 

These,  then,  are  among  the 
advantages  which  explain  why 
public  relations  practitioners 
increasingly  urge  corporations 
and  industries  to  utilize  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  when  some 
of  the  above  conditions  clearly 
justify  its  use. 

Of  course,  there  are  situa¬ 
tions,  perhaps  implied  from  the 
above  summary,  where  the  use 
of  advertising  becomes  even 
more  important.  It  is  probably 
obvious  to  businessmen  every¬ 
where  that  advertising  in  a 
crisis  is  absolutely  essential. 
During  a  strike,  a  heated  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  government 
agency,  an  involvement  with 
critics  and  at  other  such  times 
when  the  spotlight  is  focused 
on  a  corporation  or  industry, 
the  use  of  institutional  adver¬ 


tising  is  particularly  fruitful. 

All  of  the  above  listed  ad¬ 
vantages  accrue,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion,  with  public  interest  center¬ 
ing  on  the  controversy,  the 
readership  and  impact  of  the 
advertising  message  is  multi¬ 
plied  many-fold.  In  such  critical 
situations  it  can  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor,  or  commentator  to  obtain 
all  the  facts  and  get  balanced 
reports  for  transmission  to  the 
public.  The  availability  of  ad¬ 
vertising  assures  those  involved 
in  a  crisis  of  a  chance  to  state 
their  case  without  possible  con¬ 
fusion  or  misinterpretation  re¬ 
sulting  from  editorial  conden¬ 
sation  or  from  the  necessity  to 
present  both  sides  in  a  brief 
coverage.  In  addition,  of  course, 
the  interest  generated  by  the 
controversy  pays  the  extra  divi¬ 
dend  of  wider  readership  for 
your  story. 

During  recent  years  our  firm 
has  bad  occasion  to  recommend 
and  place  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  which  yielded  all  of  the'  ad¬ 
vantages  discussed  above.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  steel  strike  of  1952  a 
series  of  nation-wide  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  told  the 
companies’  story  precisely  and 
emphatically.  The  ads  gener¬ 
ated  so  much  Interest  that  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  letters 
poured  into  the  company  offices 
and  into  the  offices  of  Congress¬ 
men  from  constituents  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  to  government 
seizure  of  the  steel  mills.  We 
have  recommended  national  ad¬ 
vertising  involving  nation-'wide 
legislative  issues  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  case  of  legisla¬ 
tive  issues  concerning  only  a 
single  state. 

Currently  we  are  at  work 
with  the  steel  industry  in  tell¬ 
ing  a  non-controversial  story 
about  the  serious  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  steel’s  vast  expansion 
program.  This  expansion  direct¬ 
ly  affects  the  economy  of  the 
nation  and  the  living  habits  of 
most  Americans.  That  is  why 
the  steel  industry  is  telling  th*' 
story  of  these  problems  to  the 
nation’s  newspaper  readers. 

New  Appeals 

Today  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioners  and  the  advertising 
profession  both  are  constantly 
experimenting  with  new  ap¬ 
peals,  new  ways  of  capturing 
increased  public  interest.  These 
new  ideas,  as  they  are  devel¬ 
oped  and  proven,  will  of  course 
be  promptly  put  to  work.  We 
can  safely  predict  that  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  will  become 
even  more  effective  and  useful 
to  the  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioner  as  time  goes  on. 
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Dental  Scientists 
Now  Concede  Soft  Drinks 

ARE  NO  ORAL  PROBLEM 

While  dental  spokesmen  are  surely  entitled  to  their 
views  . . .  upon  careful  examination,  their  objections  to 
soft  drinks  have  not  been  borne  out  in  rigorous  scientific 
studies.  This,  outstanding  dental  scientists  are  now 
beginning  to  concede. 

Consider . . .  soft  drinks  have  been  often  asked  to  take 
a  dental  rap  because  they  contain  sugar.  However,  re¬ 
peated  experiments  conducted  by  researchers  at  leading 
institutions  plainly  point  out  that  the  sugar  in  soft  drinks 
passes  so  quickly  through  the  mouth  that  a  caries-favor¬ 
able  condition  cannot  result. 

Consider  .  .  .  exhaustive  dental  examinations  of  World 
War  II  inductees  from  48  States  which  clearly  revealed 
the  lowest  incidence  of  caries  originating  in  locales  where 
soft  drink  consumption  was  highest! 


Consider . . .  similar  clinical  studies  which  show  that 
other  liquids  and  fruits  usually  recommended  in  lieu  of 
soft  drinks  invariably  contain  a  higher  ratio  of  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  usually  blamed  for  promoting  tooth  decay. 

Lastly,  consider  the  millions  who  safely  enjoy  the  whole¬ 
some  food  products  of  a  modern  giant  industry  at  econ¬ 
omy  prices.  A  better  reason  to  enjoy  this  doctor  —  and 
nutritionist-approved  refreshment  never  existed. 


American  Bottlers 
of  Girbonated  Beverages, 


WASHINOTON  6,  0.  C. 


Tk4  National  Auociation  of  tin  Soft  Drink  Indnotry 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  is  a  non-profit  association  of 
manufcxturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks, 
with  members  in  every  State,  Its  pur¬ 
poses  .  ..to  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and 
research,  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Unlimited  Opportunities 
For  Use  of  Newspapers 


ST.  I.OITS  iXiilTNTi 


and  being  capable  of  producing 
the  ads,  these’  are  a  must. 

To  a  certain  extent  the'  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  large  and 
small,  must  accept  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  relatively 
slow  progress  of  PR  adver¬ 
tising. 

Many  an  agency,  worried 
about  its  billings,  has  tried  to 
cabbage  onto  all  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  activities, 
you  thereby  depriving  clients  of  the 
jany  specialized  service  to  which 
relations  advertising  nor  define  located  nearby.  They  make  you  the'y  are  entitled, 
their  news  and  advertising  pol-  proud  to  work  for  the  Com-  It  is  high  time  that  ad  agen- 
icies  sufficiently.  pany.  If  you  don’t  work  for  the  cies  recognize  the  part  public 

As  a  fairly  typical  PR  firm.  Company,  they  make  you  think  relations  plays  in  our  economic 
now  celebrating  its  10th  anni-  about  the  advantages  offered  scheme  of  things,  that  well- 
versary,  we  have  had  ample  by  a  job  there.”  trained  PR  people  are  (a) 

experience  to  justify  a  few  ob-  Violated  Rules  qualified  to  recommend  adver- 

servations  on  this  subject.  We  ^  1 1  .  tising  programs,  (b)  capable 

have,  incidentally,  brought  paid  of  preparing  PR  copy,  (c)  not 

advertising  into  many  of  our  these  ads.  They  vio-  worried  about  the  ad  agency 

programs.  lated  many  advertising  rule’s  collecting  the  commission  pro- 

Here’  are  three  widely  scat-  they  were  devoid  of  illus-  vided  the  agency  shows  a  rea- 

tered  examples:  a  brewery,  a  ^’"^tions,  being  solid  reading  sonable  amount  of  cooperation, 
utility  and  a  manufacturing  columns  wide,  full  Channel 

conc6rn 

The  brewing  company  pur-  a  survey  covering  a  50-  By  c^peration  is  meant  the 

chased  two  plLts  in  our  area,  ^^lus  of  the  plant^ity  esteb  ishment  of  a  single  chan- 

continued  production  of  the  (D  (mteimal  or  external  PR 

beer  these  nlants  had  been  nrn  ’widely  read,  (2)  service)  for  the  issuance  of 

,  .  u  4.^  j  were  read  completely  and  (3)  product  and  other  publicity, 

ducing  but  added  another  beer  compieieiy  ana  pp 

and  an  ale  which  the  new  own-  accomplished  their  purpose.  ^  ®  ^ 

er  had  been  producing  in  an-  people  generally  were  twns  on  major  ad  campaigns 

othel-citv  and2mn?Sltionanv  ^®^ter  equipped  in  the  knowl-  improved  liaison  betweeP 

city  and  selling  nationally.  advertising  there  agencies  and  those  perform- 

‘Capsule  Comments’  would  undoubtedly  be  more  use  services. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  obviously  made’  of  advertising  in  PR  pro-  Clients  are  certain  to  benefit 
was  to  establish  the  new  owner  grams.  This  is  not  a  criticism  ads  that  fit  into  a  PR  pro¬ 

as  a  part  of  this  community,  of  PR  men  and  women,  who  Kraai.  \N^en  you  realize  that 
to  build  local  knowledge  of  the  richly  deserve  credit  for  the  ^”®  P’’™®  purposes  of 

firm  and  its  objectives.  Among  growth  of  public  relations,  but  ®  .  Prograni  for  inost  con- 

other  things  we  advocated,  ob-  merely  points  out  a  deficiency  to  produce  a  favorable 

tained  and  largely  wrote  a  col-  which,  if  corrected,  can  con-  is  difficult  to  un- 

umn  of  “capsule  comments”,  tribute  to  the  growth  of  this  climate  can 

carried  as  a  full,  extra  wide  business.  ^  a^ieved  without  some  paid 

column  in  a  full-page  ad  (see  It  must  be  recognized  that  *  ising  in  newspapeis. 
cut).  While  three-fourths  of  PR  people  who  have  been  re-  PR  Budget 

the  ad  was  on  the  products,  the  porters,  or  wire  service  em-  The  ordinary  firm  uses  a 
remaining  PR  advertising  was  ployees  or  come  from  any  edi-  formula  of  per  cent  of  sales  tc 
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GOAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAl  COAL  ASSCOATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUIIDINO,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.C. 


March  31,  1956 

Big  news  is  running  in  the  advertising  columns  of  our  daily 
press .  The  steel  industry  is  expanding  and  filling  in 
details  of  the  tremendous  story  about  increased  productive 
capacity,  amounting  to  15  million  tons  in  the  next  three 
years.  The  electricity  generating  industry  is  explaining  how 
the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  1965  will  increase.  The 
aluminum  industry  is  reporting  its  expansion  of  capacity  in 
coal  areas .  These  statements  hold  great  significance  for 
all  Americans . 

All  of  this  industrial  growth  will  require  more  coal .  A  ton 
of  coal  is  required  in  the  production  of  every  ton  of  steel . 
It  takes  about  one  pound  of  coal  to  produce  one  kilowatt 
hour  of  electric  current.  To  produce  one  pound  of  aluminum 
demands  the  energy  supplied  by  10  pounds  of  coal . 

Coal  is  basic  to  our  industrial  growth.  We  have  the  coal 
reserves  to  fuel  our  growth  for  centuries  to  come .  At  a 
consumption  rate  of  one  billion  tons  of  coal  per  year  (more 
than  double  the  1955  rate) ,  we  have  coal  to  last  a  thousand 
years  based  on  U.S.  Geological  Surveys.  We  not  only  have  the 
coal  -  we  have  the  ability  to  produce  it  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  make  it  America’s  primary  fuel.  The  reason  that  we 
have  enough  coal  for  current  demands  is  because  the 
producers  have  mechanized  and  improved  operations  with 
vision  and  foresight.  In  doing  so,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
without  profits  and  even  operate  at  a  loss  in  some  periods . 

To  meet  the  higher  demands  just  ahead,  coal  must  now  have  a 
fair  return  on  investment.  Huge  new  capacity  must  be 
developed  in  fully  mechanized  mines.  This  will  require 
large  sums  of  money.  For  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
America,  the  coal  industry  must  produce  at  a  high  level  and 
sell  its  product  at  a  reasonable  profit  over  a  period  of 
time  so  that  it  will  earn  a  return  sufficient  to  support  the 
coming  capacity  needed. 


Malarial  In  Coal  facit  may  ba  quolad  or  raproducad  for  any  porpota.  If  fvriliar  infarmoMan  la  daairad,  cantaci  National  Coal  AatoclaHon. 
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SHELL  Launches 
New  Safety  Series 


All  over  the  country  people  are  seeing  Shell  Better  Driving  Quizzes 
like  the  one  on  the  right  and  those  below. 

Behind  this  new  campaign  lies  Shell’s  conviction  that  part  of  our  job 
—as  a  major  supplier  of  gasoline  and  oil  products— is  to  promote  driv¬ 
ing  safety.  That’s  why  Shell  started  the  famous  “Share-the-Road”  club 
back  in  the  late  1930’s.  That’s  why  we  established  the  Carol  Lane  Awards 
for  women’s  efforts  toward  traffic  safety. 

This  new  safety  series  urges  the  reader  to  test  his  reflexes,  eyesight, 
knowledge  of  road  signs,  driving  attitudes.  No  longer  can  the  reader 
shrug  off  a  safety  message  as  written  for  “the  other  fellow.”  First  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  these  advertisements  actually  are  helping  many  drivers 
think  more  seriously  of  their  highway  habits.  That’s  a  sure  sign  of  a 
better  future  for  all  of  us. 


Can  ywi  b-D  a  nd  si^  In  ibs  shape  ? 


Ho*  far  fnmi  tljo  car  in  front 
shtHiW  yrm  bo  at  .W  tiiph? 


Read  and  ob«  \oiir  s^s  of  lilp ! 


Slav  Biki!  Dnnt  (Inivii  WlJU'i! 


(llKTkyiHirdiixing  aUifndes 


S(*(*  how  litsl  yttu  can 
iiMrto  to  iIk*  brake! 


TRY  THIS 

BEHER  DRIVING  QUIZl 

It  helps  you  relate  your  reaction 
time  to  safe  driving  speeds. 
Others  in  Shell’s  public  service 
series  on  driving  safety  high¬ 
light  such  factors  as  courteous 
attitudes  and  recognition  of 
road  signs. 


IkiH’  ri^-fiiitn  wxir  ri^  ki  (IHm- 
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HOW  FAST  CAN  YOU  TOUCH  EACH 
SQUARE  IN  NUMERICAL  ORDER? 

WITHIN  9  SECONDS?  Your  reflexes  are  about  average. 

WITHIN  7  SECONDS?  Very  good. 

WITHIN  5  SECONDS?  Excellent. 

MORE  THAN  9  SECONDS?  YOUR  REFLEXES  ARE 
TOO  SLOW.  DON'T  DRIVE  OVER  45  M.P.H.* 


•Authority  Dr.  Horbort  J.  Stack,  Diroctor,  Contor  tor  Safoty  Education,  Now  York  UnivortUY 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOKUM 


RR  Uses  PR  Ads 
To  Gain  Employes 


Young  Favors  PR;  British  Press 


Hits  Lobbying 


That  a  progressive  railroad 
need  not  confine  its  use  of 
public  relations  counsel  to  the 
function  of  selling  itself  and 
its  services  to  potential  travel¬ 
lers  and  shippers,  or  to  financial 
reports  and  announcements  of 
personnel  changes,  was  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad,  a  road  noted  for  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  post-war  years. 

If  PR  is  a  tool  useful  in 
selling  a  railroad  to  its  various 
publics,  where  the  problems  are 
essentially  those  of  dealing  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  people,  reasoned 
C  &  E  I  President  C.  M.  Rodde- 
wig,  why  should  that  tool  not 
prove  successful  in  solving  oth¬ 
er  railroad  problems,  especially 
those  involving  people? 


Problem  of  Recruiting 

One  such  problem,  often  pres¬ 
ent,  is  the  matter  of  recruiting 
suitable  applicants  for  jobs  as 
brakemen,  switchmen,  and  other 
essentially  manual  jobs.  Late 
last  fall  the  problem  became 
acute,  not  only  on  the  C  &  E  I, 
but  on  all  railroads  simultane¬ 
ously,  as  they  changed  from  a 
six-day  to  a  five-day  work  week 
for  jobs  in  those  categories. 
An  already  tight  manpower 
market  in  the  railhub  of  Chi¬ 
cago  became  intensified  as  com¬ 
petition  mounted  among  the 
railroads  for  the  available  la¬ 
bor  supply.  A  December  first 
deadline  approached  with  small 
prospect  of  filling  the  newly- 
created  jobs. 

In  a  decision  to  revamp  hir¬ 
ing  procedures,  President  Rod- 
dewig  called  for  ideas  from 
both  his  personnel  department 
and  C  &  E  I’s  long-time  public 
relations  counsel,  the  firm  of 
Mayer  and  O’Brien.  Upshot  of 
the  conference  was  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  recniiting  and  hiring. 

Instead  of  small,  terse,  unin¬ 
formative  “help  wanted”  ads, 
directing  applicants  to  apply  to 
the  local  superintendent,  a  new 
approach  was  built  around 
large  (2-co1umn  by  lO-inch)  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  which  un¬ 
dertook  to  “sell”  railroading  as 
a  career,  and  working  for  the 
C  &  E  I  as  an  especially  de¬ 
sirable  job. 

Sell  Advantages 

The  advantages  of  railroad 
employment  —  and  they  are 
many  —  were  presented  fully 
but  fairly,  not  left  unspoken. 
The  old  practice  of  quoting 


hourly  rates  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  telling  the  reader  that 
weekly  paychecks — for  straight 
time — would  range  between  $85 
and  $100.  The  thinking  through¬ 
out  was  of  jobs  that  were  to 
be  permanent,  not  hourly  stop¬ 
gap  employment. 

The  personnel  department,  in 
turn,  took  over  the  task  of 
interviewing  applicants,  provid¬ 
ing  skilled,  trained  experts  to 
handle  the  screening,  instead 
of  relying  on  supervisors  with¬ 
out  special  hiring  qualifications. 

By  way  of  follow'-through, 
the  public  relations  counsel 
talked  with  editors  in  each  of 
the  cities  where  the  recruitment 
program  was  scheduled.  Each 
editor  was  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  from  problem  to  proposed 
solution,  and  the  press  was  co¬ 
operative.  All  papers  except  one 
ran  a  news  story  about  the 
C  &  E  I  hiring  program.  One, 
with  a  radio  station  affiliate, 
volunteered  to  incorporate  the 
hiring  program  announcement 
into  newscasts. 

The  results  exceeded  any¬ 
one’s  expectations.  With  a  goal 
of  50  new  employees,  the  C  &  E  I 
processed  325  qualified  appli¬ 
cants,  hiring  those  it  needed 
and — in  a  gesture  of  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations — turning  over  tho.se 
it  could  not  use  to  other  rail¬ 
roads  equally  in  need. 

A  20-year  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  C  &  E  I  and  its 
public  relations  counsel  have 
not  only  not  exhausted  mutual 
discovery  of  additional  ways  in 
which  PR  can  help  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
reliance  on  public  relations  in 
every  aspect  of  the  railroad’s 
day  by  day  conduct  of  business. 

The  successful  application  of 
PR  to  its  personnel  problem 
surprised  no  one  at  the  C  &  E  I, 
but  the  significance  of  its  use 
is  not  necessarily  understood  by 
its  contemporaries. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  C  &  E  I’s  PR-guided 
approach  to  the  hiring  problem 
in  one  Indiana  city,  for  example, 
another  Chicago  railroad  sent 
an  interviewing  team  there  in 
search  of  switchmen  and  brake- 
men,  the  same  category  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  which  the  C  &  E  I 
hiring  progrram  had  been  so 
successful.  All  conditions  were 
similar  except  that  the  second 
railroad  treated  the  advertising 
unimportantly,  placing  the  usual 
undersized  “help  wanted”  ad- 


“Sound  public  relations” 
is  the  most  effective  method 
of  obtaining  favorable  legis¬ 
lation,  according  to  Robert 
R.  Young,  board  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem,  who  condemns  lobbying 
by  railroads  as  a  waste  of 
money. 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Young 
was  asked  why  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Railroads 
spent  more  money  on  lobby¬ 
ing  during  a  three-month 
period  than  any  other  orga¬ 
nization. 

“Judging  from  what  the 
railroads  got  from  Congress 
it  was  a  great  waste  of 
money,”  he  said.  “The  best 
way  to  influence  Congress 
favorably  is  through  sound 
public  relations.” 


Undergoing 
Major  Change 


“We  are  faced  here  and  in 
Britain  with  an  immense  revo- 
1  u  t  i  o  n  in  communications,” 
members  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  were  told 
by  Alan  Campbell-Johnson,  a 
leading  British  public  relations 
consultant.  “We  may  perhaps 
tend  to  underestimate  just  how 
great  a  revolution  it  is,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Campbell-Johnson,  who 
is  president-elect  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Public  Relations, 
said  the  English  press  “is  un- 


vertisement,  and  failing  to  con¬ 
tact  the  press,  to  request  sup¬ 
port.  As  a  result,  a  three-day 
recruitment  there  produced  few¬ 
er  than  a  dozen  qualified  appli¬ 
cants. 

Interpreted  as  a  control,  this 
experience  underscores  the  val¬ 
idity  of  using  public  relations 
to  solve  one  more  of  railroad- 
ing’s  management  problems. 


Canadian  Pacific 
Wins  FRP  Award 


The  Federation  for  Railway 
Progress  has  announced  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
has  been  selected  as  the  win¬ 
ner  of  its  Public  Relations 
Award  for  1955. 

The  presentation,  which  was 
made  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Din¬ 
ner  of  the  Federation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  last  week  is  “in 
recognition  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific’s  vigorous  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  its  transconti¬ 
nental  streamliner  ‘The  Can¬ 
adian’.”  As  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  promotion,  articles  and 
pictures  of  the  train  appeared 
in  over  3,000  U.  S.,  Canadian 
and  European  publications. 

D.  B.  Wallace,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations,  accept¬ 
ed  the  award  on  behalf  of  his 
railroad. 


1 


Campbell-Johnion 

doubtedly  undergoing  a  major 
change.”  The  mass  circulation 
papers  are  moving  away  from 
the  presentation  of  news  and 
are  becoming  “a  means  of  es¬ 
caping  from  public  news  into 
the  whole  area  of  personal  re¬ 
lations  and  human  interest 
stories.” 

This,  he  claimed,  puts  a  great¬ 
er  emphasis  upon  the  small 
circulation  papers,  “whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  minority  of 
opinion-formers  grows  all  the 
time.” 

It  also  makes  institutional 
advertising  a  more  important 
means  for  public  relations  mes¬ 
sages,  he  emphasized.  “You 
have  on  the  editorial  side  a 
tendency  to  run  away  from 
news,  and  on  the  advertising 
side  a  tendency  to  move  into  it 
with  messages  that  have  news 
value.” 


,  -  _  ^  Grant  Names  Hughes 

Asphalt  Inst.  Names  joe  k.  Hughes  has  been  ap- 

Asphalt  Institute,  College  pointed  to  the  Dallas  office  of 
Park,  Md.,  has  named  McCann-  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  to  as- 
Erickson’s  Marschalk  &  Pratt  sist  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Division  to  handle  its  new  ad-  ag^ency’s  public  relations  divi- 
vertising  program.  sion. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


How  good  are  youR*  teeth  9 


Only  circus  performers,  like  the  one 
shown  here,  risk  life  and  limb  by  using 
their  teeth.  Nevertheless,  good  teeth  are 
mighty  important  to  all  of  us. 

Your  teeth  deserve  good  care  for  many 
reasons.  They  aid  in  maintaining  general 
health,  for  unless  food  is  chewed  properly, 
it  cannot  be  easily  digested.  Healthy  teeth 
also  make  us  look  more  attractive  and 
help  us  speak  clearly. 

Yet,  almost  none  of  us  escape  dental 
troubles — as  shown  by  these  findings  from 
the  American  Dental  Association: 

1 .  Too  many  Americans  have  lost  half  of 
their  natural  teeth  by  age  40. 

2.  The  number  of  cavities  occurring  in 
the  teeth  of  children  between  6  and  18 
years  old  runs  into  the  millions. 


Dental  discoveries  of  great  value  to 
children  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
For  instance,  direct  applications  of  s^ium 
fluoride  to  a  child's  teeth  may  prevent  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  cavities  that 
otherwise  might  occur. 

Because  early  dental  care  is  so  impor¬ 
tant,  visits  to  the  dentist  should  start 
around  age  three.  While  little  or  no  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  needed  at  this  age,  it  is  a  good 
idea  simply  to  let  the  child  meet  the  dentist. 
The  first  visit,  if  made  pleasant  and  inter¬ 
esting,  can  give  the  child  a  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  toward  future  dental  care. 

Adults  should  also  see  the  dentist  regularly 
...  at  least  twice  a  year.  His  examination, 
including  X-ray  studies  when  necessary, 
can  reveal  hidden  trouble.  If  unhealthy 


conditions  of  the  teeth  and  gums  are  not 
treated  early,  they  may  lead  to  premature 
loss  of  teeth. 

Many  dental  procedures  have  been  vastly 
improved.  Even  the  dental  drill  has  been 
mc^emized  and  making  and  fitting  bridges 
and  dentures  has  become  such  a  fine  art 
that  wearers  soon  cease  to  be  conscious 
of  them. 

Preserving  the  teeth  and  gums  also  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  good  daily  care,  including 
regular  brushing  and  proper  diet.  Care  of 
the  gums  is  particularly  important  because 
healthy  gums  affect  both  general  health 
and  good  appearance.  In  fact,  good  daily 
care,  coupl^  with  regular  dental  check¬ 
ups,  can  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
keeping  most  of  one’s  teeth  throughout  life. 


CO^VniaMT  MCTAO^OUTAN  INtUMANCK  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

{A  MUTUAL  COM  PAST) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Ads  Aid  Integration, 


Kaiser  Co. 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Public  relations  advertising 
in  local  newspapers  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Companies’  policy  in  the 
communities  in  which  it  has 
plants  and  throughout  each 
plant  perimeter. 

This  advertising  helps  the 
Kaiser  Companies’  move  to  “in¬ 
tegrate  cooperatively’’  in  the 
area  of  every  plant,  explains 
Robert  C.  Elliott,  executive  as¬ 
sistant. 

“The  spirit  running  through 
our  policy  is  expressed  in  our 
ideal  of  ‘being  a  good  neighbor’ 
in  the  communities  where  com¬ 
panies  affiliated  with  the  Kaiser 
organization  operate  plants,’’  he 
explained. 

“Our  plant  people  live  in  the 
plant  community  and  are  part 
of  that  community,  and  the 
company  is  part  of  each  com¬ 
munity. 

“Our  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  each  community  helps 
us  to  integrate  cooperatively  in 
that  area,’’  he  added. 

Developes  With  Plant 

The  application  is  to  steel, 
chemical  and  aluminum  plant 
alike,  inspection  shows.  The 
newspaper  copy  continues  with 
the  establishment  of  the  plant 
and  it  begins  with  each  ex¬ 
pansion  into  new  territories. 

Mr.  Elliott  pointed  to  the 
records  of  two  major  organiza¬ 
tions.  With  the  Kaiser  Com¬ 
panies  since  1947,  he  is  a  former 
Scripps-Howard  veteran.  His 
successive  posts  include  labor 
editor,  chief  editorial  writer, 
war  news  editor  and  then  in¬ 
dustrial  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

16  KA&C  Plants 

In  the  case  of  Kaiser  Alu¬ 
minum  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
the  activities  of  16  far-flung 
plants  now  in  operation  are  tied 
down  to  the  separate  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  its  workers  live  by 
plant  city  advertising  released 
to  17  cities. 

Each  advertisement  is  fitted 
to  a  specific  location  through 
changes  in  headline,  body  copy 
and  signature.  Basic  art  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  series  and  appears 
without  change. 

These  ads  are  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
and  are  designed  to  aid  the 


Reports 


work  directed  by  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  stationed  at 
each  location.  Hence  these  men 
are  given  advance  copy  for  ap¬ 
proval  and  for  tailoring  to  meet 
specific  needs. 

Advertisements  are  planned 
to  cover  the  perimeter  towns 
about  each  plant.  For  example, 
copy  specially-tailored  for  the 
Permanente,  Calif.,  plant  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  newspapers  of  Los 
Altos,  Campbell,  San  Jose  and 
Palo  Alto. 

Far  Flung  Cities 

Similar  area  coverage  is  given 
each  of  the  15  other  plants. 
These  are  in  such  scattered 
areas  as  Ravenswood,  W.  Va., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  near  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge.  Indicative  of 
further  development  is  the  fact 
that  new  plants  are  now  under 
construction  in  four  other  areas. 

This  is  no  mere  “howdy 
neighbor”  campaign,  the  record 
shows.  Special  announcement 
ads  are  carried  at  plant  open¬ 
ings,  explains  Edward  L.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  But  copy  is  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  releases 
every  other  month. 

The  first  Kaiser  A&C  Corp. 
newspaper  plant  city  copy  ap¬ 
peared  in  1950.  The  developing 
organization,  then  under  an¬ 
other  name,  was  four  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  “network” 
releases  began  about  four  years 
ago. 

Aids  PR  Corps. 

The  basic  public  relations 
schedule  itself  is  set  by  the  10 
public  relations  men  assigned 
to  the  company’s  major  installa¬ 
tions.  Each  area  has  its  own 
set  of  problems.  Copy  adjust¬ 
ments  are  to  meet  specifics. 
Basic  copy  might  tell  of  the 
part  the  plant  plays  in  meeting 
the  area’s  taxes  or  in  providing 
the  region  with  payrolls. 

“Our  aim  is  always  to  be  your 
good  neighbor  and  a  strong 

partner  in  the  growth  of - ” 

reads  one  ad.  That  exemplifies 
both  the  basic  copy  and  the 
company’s  policy  of  community 
integration. 

Dual  Steel  Drive 

Dual  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  have  long  marked 
the  program  of  Kaiser  Steel 
Corporation.  Both  are  in  news¬ 


papers.  Both  began  in  1949, 
almost  coincident  with  the  post¬ 
war  expansion  of  the  Kaiser 
Steel  plant  at  Fontana,  Calif. 

Kaiser  Steel’s  major  campaign 
began  to  help  establish  the 
company  name  as  a  well-known 
factor  in  Western  industry. 
Copy  appears  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area. 

The  “good  neighbor”  program 
conducted  by  Kaiser  Steel  has 
an  entirely  different  format  and 
purpose.  It  began  in  13  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  around 
the  Fontana  plant.  The  aim  was 
to  show  Kaiser  Steel  as  a  use¬ 
ful  member  of  its  plant  com¬ 
munity. 

Surprise  Dividend 

These  campaigns  have  pro¬ 
vided  results  that  included  an 
unexpected  dividend  just  one 
year  after  they  were  instituted. 
The  dividend  came  when  the 
company  successfully  consum¬ 
mated  a  complete  refinancing 
program  that  included  the  sale 
to  the  public  of  $40,000,000  in 
stock  units.  The  offering  was 
heavily  oversubscribed. 

This  successful  financing  re¬ 
sulted  in  part  from  public  recog¬ 
nition  the  company  had  gained 
through  its  basic  newspaper 
campaigns,  officials  then  ad¬ 
vised  (E&P,  March  3,  ’51, 

page  46). 

Both  of  these  campaigns  have 
continued.  Today,  the  list  of 
newspapers  covered  in  the  plant 
city  program  alone  has  grown 
to  17.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  expanded  area  in  which  the 
company’s  employes  live.  The 
list  now  includes  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  and  Riverside,  Fontana 
itself,  and  points  in-between. 

Plant  City  Goals 

The  plant  city  program  has, 
from  inception,  attempted  to 
show  that  Kaiser  Steel  assists 
in  civic  ventures,  provides  wide 
employment  and  contributes 
heavily  to  the  San  Bernardino 
Valley’s  economy;  also,  that  the 


plant  is  a  clean  and  safe  place 
in  which  to  work. 

The  program  has  also  been 
used  to  report  newsworthy  ac-  • 
tivities  of  the  company.  Included 
was  a  series  of  ads  on  Kaiser 
Steel’s  program  to  eliminate 
smoke  emissions  from  its  plant 

That  focused  attention  on  the 
smog  problem.  The  company’s  | 
philosophy  is  that  the  problem  t 
is  shared  by  every  person  in  > 

Southern  California,  and  that  | 

any  progress  toward  combating  i 

it  serves  the  entire  community. 

Smog  Report  Benefits 

The  series  of  advertisements 
giving  factual  reports  on  the 
company  progress  in  air  purifi¬ 
cation  at  Fontana  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  straight-forward 
approach. 

These  reports,  the  company 
feels,  have  been  valuable  “in 
creating  the  right  community  [ 
climate.”  This  has  allowed  the  1 
company  to  procee.d  with  its  i 
program  in  the  painstaking, 
scientific  manner  necessary  to 
do  the  job  right. 

“They’re  building  the  West 
.  .  .  with  Kaiser  Steel”  is 

the  theme  of  the  program  in 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  dailies  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  < 

Regular  insertions  show  in 
photos  and  copy  the  industries 
of  the  Far  West  which  use 
Kaiser  Steel.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  approach  is  to  boost  the 
customer,  show  the  diversity  of 
the  company’s  output  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  Western  industry  is 
aiding  regional  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  I 

Plan  Expansion 

Pacific  Northwest  newspapers  j 
will  shortly  be  utilized,  also,  ' 
in  the  newest  step  in  advancing  ( 
this  phase  of  Kaiser  Steel’s  j 
public  relations  advertising.  | 

Both  of  these  campaigns  are 
largely  public  relations.  Kaiser 
Steel  has  a  regional  market  and 
also  places  advertising  in  a 
number  of  trade  magazines. 

• 

Baptist  Advertising 
Mats  Now  Available 

Advertisement  about  Baptist 
beliefs  in  mat  form  for  news¬ 
paper  publication  are  now  being 
sold  to  associational  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Albert  McClellan,  director  of 
publications.  Southern  Baptist 
executive  Committee,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  said  there  are  13  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  group.  These 
will  be  sold  as  a  group  only 
and  the  price  of  $7.50  is  less 
than  cost  of  producing  the 
mats. 
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What's  new  on  the  New  York  Central  ? 

Progress  Report  */  to  an  America  on  the  move 


Th»  specfromefer  analyzes  ail — fa  foracasi  where  and  when 
trouble  may  start  in  a  Diesel  engine! 


Scientific  blood  test"  keeps  our  Diesels  healthy 

...keeps  you  on  the  go  ! 


How  can  we  tell  when  a  Diesel  engine  is 
enjoying  the  best  of  health? 

Until  the  New  York  Central  constructed 
its  research  laboratory  and  installed  the  re¬ 
markable  spectrometer,  we  had  no  way  of 
receiving  this  vital  information— short  of 
dismantling  the  entire  engine. 

Today,  however,  with  the  help  of  the 
Central’s  scientific  equipment,  it  is  possible 
to  examine  the  life’s  blood  of  an  engine — the 
lubricating  oil  in  its  crankcase — and  not  only 
locate  trouble  spots  immediately,  but  also 
diagnose  where  trouble  might  start— 
and  when ! 

If  the  amazing  spectrometer  detects  traces 
of  iron,  it  indicates  that  piston  rings  may 
need  replacing.  If  it  uncovers  hints  of  tin. 


copper  or  lead,  the  time  has  come  to  have  a 
look  at  the  bearings.  If  the  “magic  eye"  sees 
chromium,  or  boron,  water  is  leaking  into 
the  oil  engine.  A  trace  of  aluminum  predicts 
potential  trouble  in  the  blower  assembly. 

Every  month,  each  of  the  Central's  1,883 
high-stepping  Diesels  submits  itself  to  such 
a  “blood  test’’  to  stop  trouble  before  it 
starts  ...  to  keep  passengers  and  freight  on 
the  go  from  departure  to  destination. 

Not  one  Diesel  reports  back  to  work  unless 
or  until  it  is  in  tip-top  physical  condition. 
This  checkup  is  but  one  of  the  many  feats 
performed  at  this  new  $350,000  laboratory 
which  is  saving  the  Central  many  millions 
of  dollars  a  year! 

Whether  you  are  a  passenger  or  a  shipper 


or  both  (we  hope)  on  the  New  York  Central, 
you  can  be  sure  of  the  finest  in  transporta¬ 
tion-through  the  creative  research  and 
high  standards  of  maintenance  of  one  of 
America's  most  progressive  railroads. 


Reports  of  progress  that  never  ends 

The  accomplishment  of  the  spectrometer 
is  just  one  achievement  of  the  Central.  In 
forthcoming  advertisements,  you'll  read 
about  Central's  mechanical  refrigerator 
cars ...  its  Centralized  Traffic  Control . . . 
the  save-a-day  service  of  the  Early  Bird 
freight  fleet . . .  assembly-line  methods  for 
car  maintenance  .  .  .  management  re¬ 
organization  . . .  the  electron  microscope, 
and  many  others.  These  advertisements 
make  interesting  reading.  Look  for  them. 


New  York  Central  Railroad 
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•  Parts 

•  Moving 

•  Erecting 
^  Repairing 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


from  the  State  University  at 
Iowa  City,  young 


Reynolds 

D  hounded  Bob  Wright,  then  city 

editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Leader,  for  weeks 
before  the  latter  gave  him  a 
job  as  a  cub  reporter.  Salary: 
$15  a  week.  After  the  usual  as¬ 
signments,  including  interview¬ 
ing  notables  at  hotels.  Conger 
scored  attention  with  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Henry  Wallace. 

Then  followed  a  career  of 
political  reporting,  covering  the 
state  legislature  and  a  few 
political  conventions. 

Following  a  brief  interlude 
as  publicity  director  at  his 
Conger  Reynolds  alma  mater.  Conger  Reynolds 

ment  which  Conger  Reynolds  is  went  to  France  to  visit  the  war 
undertaking,  providing  the  am-  fronts,  writing  special  stories 
munition  for  the  positive  ap-  for  the  old  Des  Moines  (la.) 
proach  to  a  new  concept  of  Capital.  When  this  counti’y  en- 
American  capitalism  among  for-  tered  the  war,  he  enlisted  and 
eign  nations.  was  sent  to  the  first  officers’ 

Looking  back  on  his  26  years  training  camp  at  Fort  Snelling. 
of  directing  the  PR  policy  of  He  later  served  as  a  press 
Standard  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rey-  officer  with  the  AEF. 
nolds  said  that  public  relations.  Joins  Paris  Staff 

boiled  down  to  its  simplest  »  ii.  j  i 

terms  is  (1)  eettine  vour  be-  Among  the  correspondents 
,  •  ’  A  ^  ^  *1,  *  was  Floyd  Gibbons  of  the  Chu 

havior  straightened  out  so  that  „  -i.  a  in.  au 

it  squares  with  the  interest  of 

society  (2)  then  using  all  media  longer  asked  Floyd  for  a  job 
-  -A-  Ai.  A  1  and  became  managing  editor  of 

of  communication  so  that  people  „  .  ....  * 

.....  j  •  the  Pans  edition  of  the  Tnb- 

understand  what  you  are  doing. 

une. 

Favors  PR  Ads  “Great  days  those  were  in 

“In  so  doing,”  he  said,  “it  Paris,”  he  recalled,  “covering 
is  impoi-tant  to  realize  that  com-  the  peace  conference,  getting 
munication  is  something  that  the  AEF  home  ‘toot  sweet,’  and 
entails  the  use  of  every  me-  reporting  what  our  French  com- 
dium.”  Of  course,  high  on  his  posing  room  chief  called  the 
list  are  newspapers.  “The  so-  ‘dwangs’  (doings)  of  the  Ameri- 
called  institutional,  or  public  re-  can  colony.  An  achievement  I 
lations  ad  in  newspapers  has  particularly  like  to  recall  was 
become  a  very  big  way  of  tell-  publication  of  our  four-page 
ing  our  story,”  he  reminded  E  paper  through  a  printers’  strike 


Conger  Reynolds  Takes 
On  New  PR  Assignment 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  new  assignment  fits  in  perfect- 
Conger  Reynolds,  retiring  di-  with  his  so-called  pre-retire- 
rector  of  public  relations  for  ment  plans.  “Too  young  in  mind 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  In-  and  interests  to  retire,”  he  said, 
diana  and  dean  of  the  oil  in-  “I  have  resolved  to  spend  as 
dustry  PR  people,  is  shifting  niany  of  my  remaining  years  as 
jobs  to  become  chief  of  the  I  can  in  public  service.” 

Office  of  Private  Cooperation  “As  has  happened  at  other 
of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agen-  turning  points  of  my  life,  fate 
cy  in  Washington.  (E  &  P,  Jan.  has  brought  me  an  opportunity 
21,  page  22.)  to  do  semething  new,”  he  con- 

He  is  making  the  change  with  tinued,  “something  for  which, 
the  same  quiet  ease  that  has  nevertheless,  my  previous  ex- 
been  characteristic  of  his  entire  perience  has  prepared  me.  The 
career  as  a  newspaperman,  dip-  U.  S.  Information  Agency  is 
lomat  and  public  relations  ex-  struggling  with  the  great  need 
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60SS  AND  DUPLEX  PRESSES 


Every  Minute  of  the  Year 
Play  safe — consult  the 
men  who  know  your 
presses  best  on  any 
questions  regarding  op¬ 
eration,  maintenance, 
repairs,  moving  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  presses.  Many 
of  your  problems  can  be 
solved  by  phone. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  3-months’  file 
of  each  subscribing 
newspaper  which  con¬ 
tains  a  master  record 
of  every  checking 
copy  furnished  and 
when  it  was  sent. 


Service  Offices  •REWTIM  •CIIUM 
—  ^  •  COIIMMS  •  KMPIK 

•uMnmm 


Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago  50,  IIL 
Phone;  Bishop  2-3300 
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Specially  designed  “swamp  buggy"  carrying  oil  geologists  into  a  Louisiana  wilderness 


SWAMP  BUGGIES,  snowmobiles  —  even  helicopters  —  are 
used  by  Standard’s  geologists,  who  seek  petroleum  throughout 
the  free  world  and  in  33  U.S.  states.  Our  search  never  ends. 
Last  year,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone.  Standard  invested 
$134  million  in  exploration,  drilled  107  test  wells.  We  added 
nearly  three  times  as  much  oil  to  reserves  as  we  brought  from 


the  ground.  But  U.S.  consumption  rises  steadily.  It’s  now  over 


9  million  barrels  per  day  and  expected  to  increase  14  within 


10  years.  So  in  1956  we’ll  again  invest  many  millions  in  explora 


tion,  drill  scores  of  new  wells— seeking  the  oil  you’ll  use  tomorrow. 


Standard  is  exploring  40  countries'^  to 
keep  America’s  oil  reserves  the  highest  in  history 


*  Includes  operations  of  affiliated  companies  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

puts  petroleum  progreee  to  work  tor  you 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Axiomatic  Approaches 
To  Writing  PR  Ad 

By  James  P.  Selvage 

Senior  Partner,  Selvage  &  Lee,  Public  Relations 
To  discuss  the  importance  of  live  operating  mechanism,  pub-  Jones  over  the  back  fence  one  publication,  inadequately  de- 


are  often  dealing  with  the  in-  Hagerty's  Authority 
tangibles  of  ideas.  And  individ-  ww^wj 
uals  obtain  their  information  Held  Boost  for  PR 
over  a  period  of  time  and  from  The  unprecedented  authority 
many  sources,  not  the  least  of  ?:iven  by  President  Eisenhower 
which  are  their  neighbors,  the  to  his  press  secretary,  James 
tavemkeeper,  the  grocer,  the  C.  Hagerty,  was  credited  with 
barber,  or  the  doctor.  Individ¬ 
uals  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 

They  form  their  opinions  as  a 
result  of  their  contacts  with 
others.  If  Mrs.  Smith  tells  Mrs. 


giving  new  importance  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  according  to  the 
Annual  Review  and  Outlook 
published  by  Public  Relatiom 
News.  His  title,  continues  the 


newspapers  as  a  medium  for 
public  relations  advertising 
would  seem  to 
be  belaboring 
the  obvious.  Yet 
it  is  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that  news¬ 
paper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  medi¬ 
um  for  editorial 
expression  has 
not  been  fully 
developed  even 
in  the  two  dec¬ 
ades  during 
which  America  has  been 
philosophical  battleground  for 


lie  relations  is  of  modern  vin-  morning  that  she  understands 
tage.  A  great  majority  of  its  the  XYZ  Company  is  a  bad 
professional  practitioners  were  place  to  work,  it  is  not  enough 


drawn  from  newspapers,  and 
were  naturally  more  familiar 
with  news  than  advertising.  In 
fact,  they  had  grown  up  in  a 
tradition  in  which  the  two  were 
regarded  as  separate  worlds — 
and  never  the  twain  should 
shake  hands 


scribes  his  broad  responsibilities. 
The  article  commends  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erty  for  “winning  new  recog¬ 
nition  for  public  relations  from 
the  governments  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations." 

There  will  be  keener  compe¬ 
tition  in  1956  for  public  rela- 


Selvage 


for  management  simply  to  per¬ 
suade  employe  Jones  that  he 
is  working  for  a  good  company 
— it  must  also  convince  Mrs. 

Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

We  Kave  evolved  from  isolat-  tions  executives  in  the  $25  to 
ing  single  groups  and  shooting  $50-thousand  range,  states  the 
only  at  their  thought  processes  public  relations  weekly,  “and 
On  the  other  hand,  advertis-  to  a  common  acceptance  of  the  there  will  be  a  scramble  for 
ing  practitioners  were  expert  in  fact  that  what  the  whole  com-  those  able  to  execute  the  many 
merchandising  soap  but  had  munity  is  thinking  affects,  for  $l-million  programs  that 

never  been  asked  to  familiarize  instance,  employe  reactions.  Or  the  fire,  and  are  equipped 

them.selves  with  the  inner  that  national  formations  of  to  offer  competent  guidance  to 
workings  of  capitalism;  to  in-  opinion  toward  a  corporation  top  management  on  the  public 


the  struggle  between  Capitalism  terpret  the  sociologies  of  busi-  intrude  into  the  financial  and  relations  aspects  of  administra- 


and  State  Socialism — or  the 
Welfare  State. 

The  newspaper  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  most 
Americans  as  is  a  second  cup 
of  coffee.  Combined  circulation 


ness. 

Sympathetic  Comprehensions 
The  need  for  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  comprehension  of  indus¬ 
trial  problems — both  broadly 


investing  community. 

Through  experience,  through 
public  opinion  research  —  and, 
perhaps,  through  better  under¬ 
standing  of  basic  economic 


tive  problems.” 


and  as  applied  to  individual  in-  problems — we  have  learned  to 


Whatever  may  be  the  public 
relations  message  to  be  mer¬ 
chandised  via  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  there  are  some  an- 


of  U.  S.  daily  and  weekly  news-  stitutions — gradually  developed  reach  for  the  minds  of  the  mul-  proaches  to  its  execution  that 


papers  is  75,000,000,  a  ratio  of  greater  understanding  by  those  titude  rather  than  the  few. 
one  paper  for  every  two  men,  assigned  to  this  interpretive  This  realization,  in  turn,  has 
women,  and  children  in  the  task.  Obviously,  interpretation  brought — or  should  bring — a 
country.  and  simplification  of  such  prob-  greater  reliance  upon  media 

Surprising  lems  was  dependent  first  upon  which  saturate  the  market. 

In  view  of  this  enormous  their  being  clear  to  those  who  whether  the  public  relations 
newspaper  coverage,  it  is  sur-  were  to  do  the  interpi’eting.  message  is  of  a  long-range, 
prising  that  many  of  the  tens  Until  this  situation  was  character-building  nature,  or  is 
of  millions  of  advertising  dol-  achieved,  however,  the  nation’s  expediently  addressed  to  a  cur- 
lars  spent  in  the  battle  for  peo-  newspapers  inevitably  found  rent  situation, 
pie’s  minds  have  been  dissipated  themselves  in  a  twilight  zone  Of  these  two  sharply  differ- 
in  attempts  to  create  new  con-  as  regards  public  relations — or  ing  types  of  persuasion,  the 
duits  of  communication,  rather  institutional  —  advertising,  a  former  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
than  in  the  utilization  of  es-  condition  that  has  been  evapor-  difficult  to  compose.  Ideas,  as  a 
tablished  normal  channels.  We  ating  in  recent  years.  rule,  lack  the  direct,  personal 

might  hazard  the  guess,  for  For  some  time  now  there  has  appeal  common  to  most  prod-  timing  permits 
instance,  that  more  public  rela-  been  a  trend  toward  the  in-  ucts.  Therefore,  their  merchan-  Remembering 
tions  money  has  been  spent  on  creased  usage  of  paid  adver-  dising  must  be  couched  in  skill- 
<locumentary  motion  pictures  tising  for  public  relations  mes-  ful  terms  to  have  the  appeal 
alone — many  of  which  reach  sages.  One  example  may  be 
far  too  few  people  to  justify  found  in  the  number  of  com- 
their  cost — than  on  advertising  panies  which  now  regularly  buy 
in  the  nation’s  newspapers.  full  pages  in  plant  city  news- 


are  axiomatic.  These  include: 

Concentration  on  a  single 
theme.  Confining  the  ad  mes¬ 
sage  to  one  or  at  the  most  two 
main  poin^  will  ordinarily  in¬ 
crease  readership. 

Avoidance  of  small  type-faces 
and  solid  masses  of  closely 
printed  matter.  Easy  readabili¬ 
ty  is  as  important  in  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  as  it  is  in  reading  for 
pleasure. 

Following  the  same  tech- 
niques  of  good  layout  and  copy 
as  in  product  advertising  if 


desired  for  them.  Constant  re¬ 
petition  is  also  essential. 

No  Better  Example 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better 


to  appeal  to 
your  readers'  interests  as  well 
as  your  own.  Your  messagt' 
may  be  all-important  to  you, 
but  newspaper  readers  will  ig¬ 
nore  it  if  it  does  not  tell  them 
something  of  interest  to  them. 

Keeping  your  message  simple 


The  reason,  perhaps,  lies  in  papers  to  tell  their  story  to  example  of  this  difficulty  than 

(a)  a  lack  of  aggressive  selling  employes  and  their  neighbors  the  problems  that  have  arisen  — and  its  conception  honest, 

on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  — either  in  place  of,  or  comple-  since  corporate  pension  plans  flaying  it  well — and  saying 

themselves,  with  space  sales-  mentary  to,  the  companies’  own  were  added  to  collective  bar-  it  often.  Repetition  is  essential 

men  not  possessed  of  adequate  publications.  gaining  programs.  The  story  of  in  any  long-range  campaign, 

background  for  such  selling*;  Advertising,  too,  is  being  a  pension  plan  of  many  years’  Recognizing  the  intelligence 
and  (b)  a  lack  of  know-how  on  used  by  more  companies  to  go  existence  is  not  an  easy  one  to  of  the  public.  If  you  write 

the  part  of  those  who  place  beyond  their  stockholder  lists  present.  It  has  even  been  found  down  to  readers,  they  will  be 

such  advertising.  to  reach  the  millions  of  in-  that  employes  themselves  are  quick  to  detect  it. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  may  vestors  and  potential  investors  not  greatly  interested  —  until  Finally,  don’t  bother  to  ad- 


lie  in  the  fact  that,  as  an  ac- 

•In  the  mid-thirtie«,  six  full-paKe  ads 
ofTered  to  all  daily  newspapers  dealinit 
strictly  with  the  principles  of  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  produced  over 
tS. 000. 000  in  newspaper  revenues. 
Here  the  advertising  departments  had 
only  to  approach  businessmen  of  their 
communities. 


needed  to  supply  capital  for 
industrial  expansion. 

In  commercial  advertising  we 
try  to  reach  the  individual  di¬ 
rectly,  with  appeals  designed  to 
impel  him  to  buy  NOW.  In 
public  relations  advertising  we 


they  are  ready  to  retire.  Yet  vertise  at  all  if  you  aren’t  cer- 
few  things  are  of  more  basic  tain  you  have  something  worth- 
importance  to  a  company,  es-  while  to  say.  Newspaper  read- 
pecially  when  the  implementing  ers  are  reading  for  quick  infor- 
of  such  plans  involves  turning  mation,  not  relaxation.  They’ll 
over  millions  of  dollars  to  pass  over  any  undeserving  bid 
unions  for  handling.  for  their  attention. 
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Advertisers,  Agencies  \ 
Fellow  This  Newspaper 
Convention  Carefully! 


Because  more  money  is  spent  for  newspaper  ' 

advertising  than  in  any  other  single  medium,  > 

the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  (both  at  advertiser 
and  agency  level)  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
proceedings  at  the  1956  A.N.P.A.  Convention 
at  the  Waldorf  in  April.  And  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  a  grandstand  seat  for  the  Convention  observer 
in  its  two  big  Convention  Issues — with  up-to-the- 
minute  reporting  of  all  proceedings. 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  21,  will  be 

distributed  to  all  Convention  delegates — contains  complete 
program  of  events,  calendar  of  meetings  and  social  events, 
names  and  hotel  addresses  of  everybody  at  the  Convention. 
Advertisers  and  agency  men  find  it  MUST  reading.  It’s  a 
natural  for  your  advertising  to  this  audience.  Forms 
close  April  12. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE  —  APRIL  28  (with  special 
Bull-Dog  Edition  distributed  on  Thursday,  April  26, 
at  the  Convention) — reports  the  entire  proceedings, 
comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches, 
committee  reports,  and  plenty  of  pictures.  It  reports 
Convention  results  and  developments,  sidelights  and 
highlights,  personalities.  It’s  read  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  by  those  in  the  advertising  fraternity  who 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  newspapers — provides  you  a 
one-a-year  sales  opportunity.  Forms  close  April  18. 


TELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  STORY  IN  THE 
A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION  ISSUES  OF 


Editor  Publisher 


Suit*  1700,  1475  Broadway,  N*w  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plan  to  advertise  in  both  Convention  Issues.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  your  reservations  now!  Rates:  Full  page, 
$460;  half-page,  $260;  quarter-page,  $145;  eighth  page, 
$95;  or  your  contract  rates  apply. 
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PR  FORUM 

Copper  Series 

Aids  Goodwill 
For  Industry 

The  Copper  &  Brass  Research 
Association  has  been  using 
large-space  insertions  (via  J. 
M.  Hickerson  Inc.)  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  plus  business 
and  news  magazines,  to  create 
a  favorable  attitude  towards 
copper  rather  than  to  sell 
copper  or  copper  alloy  products. 

Actual  selling  of  copper  and 
brass  the  C&BRA  notes,  is  the 
province  of  the  52  individual 
brass  mills  in  the  association 
who  have  a  specific  product  and 
engineering  know-how  to  offer. 

Among  things  stressed  in  the 
program,  which  points  up  how 
newspaper  advertising  plays  a 
part  in  a  successful  PR  pro¬ 
gram,  are: 

1)  Ultimate  economy  of  using 
copper;  2)  Versatility  and  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  copper;  3) 
Copper  is  a  metal  with  a  long 
tradition  and  has  always  been 
the  metal  of  invention;  and  4) 
Copper  industry  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  humanly  possible  to  ex¬ 
pand  output  and  increase  mine 
capacity. 

The  institutional  newspaper 
advertising  supplements  and 
reinforces  individual  member 
companies’  advertising  which 
promotes  mill  products,  brand 
names,  and  technical  services. 
• 

APRA  Meeting  Set 
For  Wash.  April  4-6 

Public  relations  representa¬ 
tives  for  three  of  the  country’s 
largest  industrial  organizations 
are  scheduled  to  discuss  “Cor¬ 
porate  Public  Relations  in 
Washington”  at  the  12th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
April  4-5-6. 

Chairman  of  the  panel  will  be 
H.  Walton  Cloke,  coordinator 
of  public  relations  for  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Companies. 
Panelists  will  be  John  St.  Peter, 
public  relations  manager. 
Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  William  Lashley,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

Mr.  Cloke,  a  former  New 
York  Times  and  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  public  relations  and  news¬ 
paperman  in  Washington. 


W eaton,  Cochrane 
Form  Own  PR  Firm 

Jay  Weston,  formerly  account 
executive  with  the  Milburn 
McCarty  agency,  and  Clifford 
Cochrane,  who  headed  his  own 
company,  have  formed  Weston 
&  Cochrane  Associates,  Ltd.,  a 
public  relations  firm.  New  York 
City. 

The  new  firm  has  concluded 
working  agreements  and  set  up 
offices  with  other  top  public 
relations  companies  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Among 
the  firms  they  are  associated 
with  are  Ii-ving  Mandell’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Associates  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  and  Count 
Rudolph  Crespi’s  P&C  Com¬ 
pany  in  Rome,  Italy.  Other 
offices  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
London  and  Paris  will  soon  be 
announced. 

• 

Hoose  Appointed 

Earl  A.  Hoose,  Jr.,  account 
executive  since  Dec.  1,  has  been 
appointed  West  Coast  manager 
of  Mayer  and  O’Brien,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing  firm. 


lV^/~k\ri/:>__l^T»Q  n Initial  ad  was  headlined, 
It/  UL  dlltl  “Save  25%  Every  Time  You  Go 
X  J  I  -pi  To  the  Movies!”  and  featured 

Hooklin  DOWS  8ixparticipatingproducts(Hoff- 

Beverages,  Good  Luck 
Tk»  V  a  x»/^o  Margarine,  Borden’s  instant 

111  ii.  X*  0cl  coffee  and  Starlac  instant  milk. 

Inauguration  of  a  multi-mil-  ^Pnna  toothpaste,  and  Scotties 
lion  dollar  promotion  to  increase  tissues). 

sales  of  participating  products  The  plan,  which  is  limited  to 
in  grocery  outlets  and  at  the  noncompetitive  products,  is  put 
same  time  boost  motion  pic-  ’^'to  operation  when  the  con- 
ture  theater  attendance  got  snmer  mails  any  two  proofs  of 
underway  this  week  with  a  Purchase  plus  $1.50  to  a  metro- 
full-page  ad  in  the  New  York  Politan  newspaper,  radio,  or  TV 
Times  plus  15  out-of-city  news-  station  as  designated,  and  re¬ 
papers.  ceives  in  return  $2.00  worth  of 

According  to  Ben  Martin,  niovie  tickets, 
president.  Cinema  Diorama  Ad-  Mr.  Martin  said  the  unique- 
vertisers,  Inc.,  New  York,  origi-  program  lies  in  the 

nators  of  the  plan,  a  budget  of  fact  that  it  offers  manufacturers 
$400,000  has  been  earmarked  ®  value  premium  on 

for  newspaper  and  radio-TV  products  at  no  redemption 

advertising  to  acquaint  con-  to  them.  With  a  contract 

sumers  with  the  premium  plan  fi’om  each  participating  prod- 
whereby  two  proofs  of  pur-  (14  more  were  lined  up  as 

chase  from  participating  brands,  ®f  ^®t®  this  week).  Cinema  will 
plus  $1.50  will  give  $2.00  worth  a  written  guarantee  to 

of  movie  admissions  good  at  all  deliver  a  predetermined  volume 
times  in  187  movie  theaters  in  ®f  tops.  Anticipated  de- 

the  Metropolitan  New  York  ^^aod  for  participating  prod- 
area.  The  plan,  in  effect,  repre-  octs  is  expected  to  create  near 
sents  a  consumer’s  savings  of  capacity  business  in  metropoli- 
25%  on  the  price  of  admission  tan  New  York  theaters,  30%  of 
to  participating  theaters.  which  have  already  signed. 

Cinema’s  president  noted 

. . .  that  if  only  one  customer  each 

Hnnnrs  1  ®"®  Product  in 

g  each  of  the  25,400  outlets  for 
5  the  specific  purpose  of  obtain- 
a  ing  a  label  to  cash  in  at  the 
(,  I  ^  I  f  g  movies  in  the  metropolitan  area, 

■■  g  it  would  mean  over  two  million 

mfneWMI*  B  made  of 

B  that  product. 

^  S  The  promotion,  scheduled  to 

g  break  in  15  additional  new’spa- 
I  pel’s  the  week  of  April  2,  w’ill 
S  expand  nationally  starting  with 
W  '  s  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

5  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  with 

g  other  major  cities  to  follow. 

I  Canadian  Ad  Groups 
^  1  Form  Ad  Council 

-  J  Formation  of  a  Canadian  ad- 

g  vertising  council  was  started 

iments  of  these  g  at  a  meeting  at  Toronto  of  ad- 

I  professions  in  g  vertisers,  advertising  agencies, 
Iping  give  this  g  dailies,  weeklies  and  magazines, 
highest  living  m  radio  and  television  stations, 
the  world,  in  g  In  outlining  the  need  for  a 
ica  strong  and  g  council  meeting  Chairman  E.  V. 
nd  our  future  =  Rechnitzer,  president  of  the 
g  Canadian  Association  of  Adver- 
ry  fashion,  the  g  tising  Agencies,  pointed  out 
s  pointed  out  g  that  a  properly  controlled  coun- 
i  leads  in  elec-  g  cil  would  increase  the  prestige 
oo,”  and  cited  g  ©f  advertising. 

Power  &  Light  |=  Merle  Schneckenburger,  presi- 
aing  in  the  way  g  Association  of 

^  ion  o  lar  ex-  g  Canadian  Advertisers  said  that 
®  1  advertising  needs  some  good 

oil  as  sound  =  public  relations  to  counteract 
S  economy.  g  public  feeling  against  adver- 
■Ullllllllllllflllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  tising  in  certain  circles, 
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Florida  Power  Ads  Win  Top  Honors 


A  series  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements  keyed  to  foster¬ 
ing  the  traditional  American 
philosophy  of  free  enterprise 
recently  won  for  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Company  the 
top  national  award  of  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge,  Pa. 

The  FP&L  ads  are  in  the 
form  of  “salutes”  to  15  basic 
industries  and  professions 
for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  making  Ameri¬ 
ca  “a  better,  happier  place 
in  which  to  work  and  live.” 

The  award,  an  encased 
George  Washington  Honor 
Medal,  was  accepted  by  M. 
B.  McDonald,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  for 
FP&L. 

The  15  industries  and  pro¬ 
fessions  which  received  sa¬ 
lutes  in  the  FP&L  ads  honor¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Awards 
Jury  of  the  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  are  Agriculture, 
Teaching,  Medicine,  Press 
(see  cut).  Legal  profession. 
Architects,  Aviation.  Bank¬ 
ing,  Engineering,  Retail 
Merchants,  Building  Indus¬ 
try,  Labor,  Insurance,  Com¬ 
munications  and  Transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  advertisements  cited 


ififsl  fatt  Mmh.. 


the  accomplishments  of  these  g 
industries  and  professions  in  g 
Florida  in  helping  give  this  I 
country  the  highest  living  g 
standard  in  the  world,  in  1 
making  America  strong  and  g 
prosperous,  and  our  future  | 
secure.  B 

In  subsidiary  fashion,  the  S 
advertisements  pointed  out  B 
that  “America  leads  in  elec-  S 
trie  power,  too,”  and  cited  m 
what  Florida  Power  &  Light  p 
Company  is  doing  in  the  way  B 
of  a  multi-million  dollar  ex-  1 
pansion  program  to  k^ep  = 
pace  with  Florida’s  sound  1 
and  expanding  economy.  3 
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Market  Value 
Of  PR  Told  by 

I  T-l  me  consumers  aoiiars  lor  a 

VJll,rVSl©r  J1jX.©C»  product,  the  role  of  pub- 

J  *  lie  relations  in  the  business  pic- 


Although  direct  selling  and 
advertising  have  both  increased 
tremendously  in  energy  and 
strength  during  the  past  10 
years  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  consumer’s  dollars  for 


A  company  mi^t  be  believ¬ 
able  under  any  test  to  which 
the  public  puts  it,  James  Cope, 
Chrysler  Corporation  vicepresi¬ 
dent — public  relations,  told  the 
Detroit  Control  of  the  Control¬ 
lers  Institute  of  America. 

A  company  “cannot  afford  to 
raise  smokescreens  to  hide  un¬ 
pleasant  facts,  nor  can  it  af¬ 
ford  to  make  claims  that  are 
unjustified,”  Mr.  Cope  said. 
“Truthfulness  and  frankness  are 
keystones  of  believability  and 
one  failure  may  destroy  months, 
or  even  years,  of  positive  ef¬ 
fort.” 

Speaking  on  “The  Market 
Value  of  Public  Relations,”  the 
Chrysler  executive  pointed  out 
that  “the  public  is  both  judge 
and  jury,  and  a  public  relations 
program  is  only  as  good  as  its 
acceptance.” 

Explain  PR  Role 
In  explaining  the  role  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  in  American  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Cope  said: 

“Public  relations  has  its  place 
in  the  business  community  be¬ 
cause  we  are  living  in  a  time 
and  in  a  society  where  it  is 
helpful,  advisable,  and  often 
necessary  to  have  the  approval 
of  your  neighbors  for  what  you 
do.  The  neighbors  are  custo¬ 
mers,  employe  families,  sup¬ 
pliers,  public  officials,  voters, 
s  t  o  c  k  h  o  Iders,  commentators, 
group  leaders,  teachers,  ana¬ 
lysts,  promoters  of  causes,  re¬ 
formers.  Or  they  are  just  peo¬ 
ple  who  talk — plus  more  people 
who  constantly  absorb  impres- 
•sions  from  others  and  somehow 
act  on  what  they  hear  and 
read  and  see.” 

Mr.  Cope  told  his  listeners 
that  the  personality  and  visible 
sense  of  public  responsibility 
which  a  business  organization 
develops  “can  serve  as  definite 
and  vigorous  spurs  to  buying 
habits.”  He  added: 

“The  reputation  of  a  com¬ 
pany  begins  with  turning  out 
a  good  product,  but  it  does  not 
end  thei;e.  It  is  the  impression 
it  makes  of  progressiveness, 
social  usefulness,  good  citizen¬ 
ship.”  Mr.  Cope  cited  a  survey 
made  among  automobile  owners 
for  his  company  recently  which 
revealed  that  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  44%  of  the  car  owners 
in  choosing  their  latest  auto¬ 
mobiles. 


ture  is  of  comparable  import¬ 
ance.  He  said: 

Tipping  the  Balance 

“The  American  consumer  is 
confronted  with  a  steady  suc¬ 
cession  of  powerful  and  effec¬ 
tive  demands  upon  his  atten¬ 
tion,  his  time,  and  his  pocket- 
book.  Good  public  relations 
often  is  helpful  in  tipping  the 
balance.” 

In  describing  the  techniques 
used  by  American  business  to 
utilize  the  various  communica¬ 
tions  channels  at  its  disposal, 
Mr.  Cope  emphasized  that  in 
spite  of  these  activities  “a  com¬ 
pany  does  not  get  news  cover¬ 
age  unless  it  makes  news.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  “public 
opinion  of  your  organization” 
is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  “what  people  read  about 
your  company  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  —  and  how 
often.” 

The  opinion  which  the  public 
forms  of  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Cope  explained,  is 
also  “dependent  upon  what  peo¬ 
ple  see  on  television  and  at  the 
movies,  what  they  hear  on 
their  radio  sets.  It  is  dependent 
on  what  they  see  at  shows, 
fairs,  expositions,  and  conven¬ 
tions  where  your  organization 
may  be  represented.  And  people 
form  opinions  on  the  basis  of 
the  public  statements  that  your 
executives  and  others  make.” 

In  business  as  in  other  fields, 
success  now  and  in  the  future 
will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
on  “the  skill  in  reaching  the 
public  with  actions  and  mes¬ 
sages  people  will  receive  sym-  i 
pathetically  and  will  be  willing  , 
to  adopt  as  their  own.” 

“In  that  kind  of  competition,” 
Mr.  Cope  concluded,  “whether 
in  the  field  of  public  affairs  or  i 
business,  success  can  have  no  j 
price  tag.” 


Unlimited 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

between  news  and  advertising 
on  some  papers  is  an  “iron  cur¬ 
tain”  on  others,  is  non-existent 
on  still  others. 

Papers  which  often  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  PR  people  are  some¬ 
times  the  ones  that  will  accept 
and  use  the  “three”  handouts 
an  ad  agency  slips  to  a  friend 
in  the  paper’s  ad  department. 

Papers  which  relegate  good 
news  material  from  PR  people 
to  the  waste  basket  will  turn 
around  and  publish  supple¬ 
ments  of  special  sections  carry¬ 
ing  everything  about  advertis¬ 
ers  except  their  home  telephone 
numbers. 

If  there  is  to  be  real  growth 
in  the  use  of  paid  newspaper 
advertising  as  part  of  PR  pro¬ 
grams,  much  depends  upon 
newspapers  themselves.  Editors 
and  publishers  have  a  public 
relations  job  to  do  so  that 
public  relations  people  are  not 
continuously  faced  with  incon¬ 
sistencies,  unstable,  even  de¬ 
batable  policies. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  question 
to  suggest  that  today’s  “imper¬ 
sonal”  journalism  should  permit 


greater  use  of  news  columns  to 
report  more  than  just  tragic  or 
unfortunate  happenings  at  busi¬ 
ness  firms.  The  economic  and 
social  life  of  almost  every  com¬ 
munity  is  dependent  upon  the 
business  firms  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  community  to 
exist. 

A  consistent  and  reasonable 
policy  of  business  news  report¬ 
ing  would  permit  PR  people  to 
know  where  they  stand  in  the 
use  of  their  news  material, 
would  permit  them  to  plan  the 
use  of  paid  advertising  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  implement  their 
programs. 

We,  in  our  firm,  on  our 
tenth  anniversary  announced  an 
award  program  for  “excellence 
in  performance  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.”  We  believe  that  the 
first  awards,  slated  for  the  Fall 
of  1956,  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
clude  programs  that  have  in¬ 
cluded  newspaper  advertising. 

We  are  convinced  that  one 
of  the  excellent  ways  of  getting 
a  PR  message  across  is  to  put 
it  in  the  form  of  paid  newspa¬ 
per  space. 

• 

Offers  Spot  Color 

The  Bismarck  (N.D.)  Trib¬ 
une  is  now  offering  run-of-pa- 
per  spot  color  to  its  advertisers. 


TAKE 


AND  SEE! 


PLACE  YOUR  ADS  IN  THE 


BIG 


NEWSPAPERS 


Kenny  to  PR  Firm 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Major  John  E.  Kenny  has 
resigned  as  public  information 
officer  of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Military  and  Naval 
.Affairs,  effective  April  30,  to 
join  a  New  York  City  public 
relations  firm.  He  has  Wn  with 
the  division  five  years.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  worked  on  Long  Island 
newspapers. 


IN  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS! 

AURORA  BEACON  NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER  NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD  NEWS 

YOU  BUY  3  MAJOR  ILLINOIS  MARKETS 
WITH  JUST  ONE  ORDER  .  .  . 

AND  YOU  SAVE  O’/i  CENTS  A  LINE! 

SEPARATE  LINE  RATE  IS  H<,  RUT  ALL  THREE 
COST  ONLY  43»<  A  LINE -A  SAVING  OF  1S% 


15  "Hemtlewn”  Nowspaptrs  Covtring  Nerthorn  IIIInGit  —  Springfiold, 
IllineU  —  Gr«al«r  Lor  AngGloR  —  and  San  Di«go,  California  . . .  Sarvod 
by  Ih*  COPLEY  WoRhington  Bwraaw  and  lh«  COPLEY  N«wr  Sarvic*. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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City-by-City  February  Linage 

Compiled  for  £  &  P  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

AKRON,  OHIO  BOSTON.  MASS. 


1956  1955 

Beacon  Joornal-e  .  2,046,662  1,808,677 
fBeacon  Joumal-S  .  749,104  697,583 


Grand  Total  .  .  2,795,766  2,606,160 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker 

News^e  .  1,118,694  1,023,310 

Times  Union-m  . .  .  767,931  667,262 

•Times  Union-S  .  439,788  424,767 

Grand  Total  ....  2,316,363  2,105,339 

Note:  TIMES-UNION-S 
1966 — 489,738  lines  includes  14,854 
lines  of  part-run  advertisint;. 

1966—424,767  lines  includes  17,680 
lines  of  part-run  advertisins. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,386  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,137,114  996,704 

IJournal-S  337,764  334,669 

Tribune-e  1,111,998  979,041 


Grand  Total  2,586,866  2,310,304 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 
ANDERSON.  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  880,262  762,703 

Herald-m  .  630,980  584,755 

Herald-S  .  173,342  169,219 


Grand  Total _  1,684,574  1,516,677 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  1,384,837  1,226,197 

Joumal-e  .  2,001,610  1,789,244 

Journal  &  Const,-S  802,999  699,007 


Grand  Total  _  4,189,446  8,714,448 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m .  627,626  599,940 

Press-S  .  188,457  126,287 


Grand  Total  _  760,983  726,227 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  518,383  584,605 

News-Post-e  .  1,808,185  1,190,729 

Sun-m  .  1,224,748  1,046,628 

Sun-e  .  1,929,883  1,709,699 

tSun-S  .  1,045,589  1,114,218 

Grand  Total  _  6,026,288  6,646,879 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,386  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  408,222  369,343 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,095,114  1,021,611 

Press-S  .  202,072  207,401 

Sun-m  .  370,900  301,176 


Grand  Total  _  1,668,086  1,530,188 


1956 

1955 

American-e  . 

628,608 

619,222 

Record-m  . 

.  . .  741,669 

720,766 

•Advertiser-S 

. . .  319,856 

274,650 

Globe-e  . 

...  1,288,892 

1,030,916 

Globe-m  . 

...  1,173,809 

1,016,199 

Globe-S  . 

...  1,064.482 

884,689 

Herald-m  . 

.  .  .  1,205,191 

1,126,627 

tHerald-S  . 

. . ,  973,978 

946,217 

Traveler-e  . 

. .  1,464,476 

1,356,417 

Post-m  . 

.  .  634,414 

633,950 

{Post-S  . 

.  .  369,473 

840,685 

Grand  Total  .  .  9,854,198  8,948,237 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  922,257  797,003 

•Courier  Express-S  913,333  852,107 

News-e  .  2,280,470  1,965,355 


Grand  Total  .  4,066,060  3.614,466 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,099,649  926,788 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  964,206  927,216 

Observer-m  .  1,273,641  1,266,496 

tObserver-S  .  609,805  611,671 


Grand  Total  2,747,552  2,695,282 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,625,570  2,216,170 

Tribune-S  .  1,896.469  1,807,484 

tDail;  News-e  .  1,665,326  1,668.632 

American-e  .  891,702  826,780 

•American-S  .  285,056  270,706 

Sun-Times-d  .  1,162,516  1,029,403 

{Sun-Times-S  .  891,662  340,830 


Grand  Total  .  8,898,291  7.658,905 

Note:  1966  —  2,626,570  includes 

618,848  lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 

1,896,469  includes  814,471  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinK. 

286,066  includes  166,641  lines  of 
part-run  advertisingr. 

1966  —  2,216,170  includes  466,555 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1,807,484  includes  739.219  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

270,706  includes  171,799  lines  of 
part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,731,078  1,816,962 

•tEnquirer-S  .  1,229,268  1,167,620 

Post-e  .  1,369,646  1,128,176 

Times-Star-e  1,210,160  1,091,364 


Grand  Total  5,540,052  4,704,021 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 


Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a 
“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


I - 

$6.50  U.  S.  &  Canada  (  all  other 
conntries  $10.00. 

Pleaam  enelo$9  check 

Name  . 

Addreas  . 

City  . Zone... State.... 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

46,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1956  1956 

Plain  Dealer-m  ...  1,996,104  1,639,669 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  ..  1.644,788  1,646,724 

News-e  .  934,426  947,199 

Press-e  .  2.584,218  2,149.324 


Grand  Total  7,169,480  6,282,806 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

DUpatch-e  .  1,723,456  1,384,362 

Dispatch-S  .  910,661  827,647 

Citizen-e  .  736,646  684,408 

{Citizen-S  .  324,560  282,852 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  694,948  555,685 

Star  (Weekly)  ....  64,218  50,161 


Grand  Total  4,443,469  3.685,116 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,486  lines. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  1,937,001  1,726,967 

tNews-S  .  726,703  594,631 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,168,220  1,966,280 

•Times  Herald-S  ..  890,047  638,666 


Grand  Total  ....  5,711,971  4,926.638 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .  1,644,669  1,398,770 

News-e  .  1,966,898  1,687,202 

News-S  .  635,978  682,188 


Grand  Total  ....  4,237,040  3,618,160 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1,868,873  1,216,449 

{Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  .  836,452  296,898 

Post-e  .  1,941,086  1,686,099 

Post-S  .  676,608  603,316 


Grand  Total  ....  4,323,018  8,801,766 
{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  641,958  672,491 

Tribune-e  .  831,672  782,088 

tRegister-S  .  483,461  490,306 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

1956  1955 

Journal  Gazette-m  .  1,098,470  948,645 

{Journal  Gazette-S  407,979  898,080 

News  Sentinel-e  . .  1,601,799  1,427,284 


Grand  Total  _  8,108,248  2,768,969 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,486  lines. 
FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  .  .  805,326  767,407 

Star-Telegram-e  ...  1,631,963  1,461,179 
{Star-Telegram-S  . .  698,746  694,102 

Press-e  .  680,682  629,293 

Press-S  .  191,602  . 


Grand  Total  1,957,091  1,844,834 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,394,159  1,176,152 

{Free  Press-S  .  .  455,624  864,645 

News-e  .  2,420,098  1,942,916 

News-S  .  1,178,721  994,675 

Times-e  .  1,238,426  1,066,526 

•tTimes-S  .  464,030  404,114 


Grand  Total  7,146,058  6,947.928 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 
DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  757,010  662,837 

News-Tribune-m  ...  638,790  423,842 

News-Tribune-S  . . .  378,424  876,828 


Grand  Total  8,708,108  8,431,981 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,486  lines. 

FRESNO.  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  1,241,847  1,025,618 

Bee-S  .  457,382  898,646 


Grand  Total  _  1,699,229  1,419.264 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  1,807,695  1,166,135 

Post-Tribune-S  _  212,800  . 


Grand  Total  _  1,669,224  1,452,607 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  373,480  . 

Star  Gazette-e  .  836,199  . 

Telegram-S  171,129  . 


Grand  Total  ....  1,619,896  1,166,185 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (See  Note)  546,746  538,247 

Note:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in 

combination  with  Times  Evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  Mor¬ 
ning,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,027,418  1,782,078 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,092,345  . 

Times-S  .  860,610  . 


Grand  Total  ....  1,462.865  . 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,243,879  1,069,807 

{Patriot-News-S  . .  812,979  314.382 


Grand  Total  . .  1,566,858  1,384,189 

Note:  Evening  News  carries  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  Morning 
PatrioL 

tincludes  PARADE,  68,485  lines, 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  908,000  668,798 

{Courant-S  .  646,956  593,884 

Times-e  .  1,906,475  1,616,963 


Grand  Total  .  .  8,461,481  2,878,096 
tincludes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,621,958  1,975,409 

•Chronicle-S  .  1,006.576  936,643 

Post-m  .  1,708,260  1,607,557 

tPost-S  .  639,808  610,671 

Press-e  .  805,162  776,171 


Grand  Total  6,681.263  5,805,261 

Chronicle-e 

Notes  2,521,958  lines  includes  127,049 
lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,975,409  lines  includes 
97,170  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,886  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,727,916  1,496.738 

Star-m  . 1,645,218  1,362,893 

tStar-S  .  791,776  781,900 

Times-e  .  1,056,408  879,474 

{Times-S  817,843  810,864 


Grand  Total  .  .  1,380,808  . 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,181,696  1,091,288 

{Times-S  .  412,660  439,248 

Herald-Post-e  .  .  1,262,287  1,178,870 


Grand  Total  2,856,543  2.709,401 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-e  .  716,606  687,431 

{Dispatch-S  .  868,395  341,806 

Times-e  .  1,176,023  972,601 

Times-S  .  383,010  255,861 


Grand  Total  2,588,034  2,267,099 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 
FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  .  580,763  . 


Grand  Total  6,438,161  4,781,869 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE.  68,485  lines. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  668,328  660,200 

{Clarion  Ledger 

ft  News-S  237,259  261,141 

News-e  .  617,469  661,142 

State  Times 

(Note)-e  .  662,320  44,706 

State  Times 

(Note)-S  .  156,666  . 

Grand  Total  .  . .  2.181,931  1,607,188 

Note:  State  Times  first  edition 

February  28,  1955. 

{Includes  PARADE.  58,485  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ..  1,618,882  1,341,669 

tTimes  Union-S  679,669  525,860 


Grand  Total  2,097,961  1.867,529 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
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JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

195*  1955 

Jersey  Joumal-e  993,128  846,264 

Nora:  Jersey  Joumal-e 
T.  Y.  993,128  lines  includes  169,941 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK- 
L.  Y.  846,264  lines  includes  108,690 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e  .  1,474,024  1,362,436 

Star-S  .  867,672  869,020 

Times-m  .  1,668,533  1,390,694 


Grand  Total  .  .  .  8,910.229  3,612,149 
KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  640,534  618,248 

•Journal's  .  279,979  278,706 

News-Sentinel-e _  802,094  791,141 

INews-Sentinel-S  ...  334,979  340,846 

Grand  Total  . . .  1,967,686  1,918,940 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
46,386  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (see  note)  .  848,926  . 

Non:  Tribune  EveninK  and  Eagle 
Morning  are  sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  Eve¬ 
ning  only  is  shown. 

UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
Arkansas  Gazette-m  947,161  873,020 

{Arkansas  Gazette-S  888,964  869,396 


Grand  Total  ...  1,336,116  1,242,416 
{Includes  PARADE,  68,486  lines. 
LONG  BEACH.  CAUF. 
Independent-m  ....  1,632,833  1,333,507 
{Independent/P  ress- 

Telegram-S  .  668,968  698,140 

Press-Telegram-e  . .  1,711,040  1,421,808 


Grand  Total  . .  .  4,012,826  3,363,466 

Non:  Independent  1,632,838  lines 

includes  166,877  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Last  Year)  1,883,507  lines  includes 
120,443  lines  part-run  advertising. 

Press-Telegram  1.711,040  lines  includes 
166,877  lines  part-run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,421,808  lines  includes 
120.448  lines  part-run  advertising. 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,486  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Newsday-Suflolk-e  .  .  1,602,686  1,268,686 
Newsday-Nassau-e  .  1,828,192  1,694,098 

Grand  ToUl  ....3,430,778  2,862,784 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  1,834,891  1,498,996 

•Examiner-S  .  966,231  848.857 

Times-m  .  8.121,046  2,601,451 

tTimes-S  .  1,762,942  1,617,703 

Herald-Express-e  .  1,248,385  1,129,880 

Mirror-News-e  _  1,277,178  1,176,322 


Grand  Total  .  .  10,190,672  8,767,208 
None:  Times-S  1,762.942  lines  in¬ 
cludes  177,329  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Last  Year)  1,617.703  lines  includes 
145,898  lines  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-News-e  1,277,178  lines  In¬ 
cludes  8,042  lines  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
66,003  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  70,920  lines. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m  1,407,858  1,230,893 
Courier  Jouraal-S  683.776  620,786 

Times-e  1.699,931  1,393,199 


Grand  Total  8,691.569  8,244,878 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

8un-e  .  646,783  . 

Sun-S  .  166,812  . 


Grand  Total  811,645 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . .  632,829 

Telegram  News-e  439,600 

Telegram  News-S  121,161 


Grand  Total  . .  1,193,490  . 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  1,799,846  1,686,762 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  .  700,676  762,217 

Press-^imitar-e  ...  1,090,796  982,812 


Grand  Total  . .  3,690,818  8.421,281 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

1956  1956 

Record  Journal 

(Note)  .  695,864  605,282 

Note:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record 

Morning  only  is  shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,336.393  2,864,264 

•Herald-S  .  1,878,274  1,287,612 

News-e  .  1,738,289  1,367,964 

tNews-S  .  647,428  484,498 


Grand  Total  . . .  6,990,384  6,994,338 

Nora:  Herald-m  1966—3,336,393 

lines  includes  62,469  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

Herald-S  1966—1,873,274  lines  in¬ 
cludes  176,810  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1956—1,287,612  lines  includes  166,220 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
46,886  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,119,214  798.619 

•Sentinel-S  .  341,668  340,349 

Joumal-e  .  3,006,212  2.358,666 

tJoumal-S  .  1,325,833  1,271,124 

Grand  Total  6,792,927  4,768,767 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
46,886  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,336,748  1,083,969 

Star-e  .  2,076,608  1,691,675 

tTribune-S  .  986,641  876.418 


Grand  Total  4,398,897  3.661.967 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68.086  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  829,970  687,101 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

tStar-e  - .  2,267,740  2.043.666 

Gazette-m  .  1,820,679  1,165,684 

Ui  Presse-e  .  2.332.804  2.096.977 

La  Patrie-e  .  161,886  149,260 

La  Patrie-S  .  223,316  222,878 


Grand  Total  . .  6,806,423  6.668.444 

tincludes  Weekend  Magazine  71,069 
lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  779,280  686,601 

Star-m  .  762,830  698,773 

Star-S  .  192,617  186,161 


Grand  Total  1.724,127  1,670,426 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 1,179.118  1.169,081 

Tennessean-m  .  1,160,846  1,160,441 

Tennessean-S  .  628,628  616.455 


Grand  Total  2,868,492  2,886,977 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  891,964  333.206 

Register-e  .  1,399.829  1.228,976 

Register-S  .  457.635  390,336 


Grand  Total  ...  2,249,418  1,947,518 
NEW  LONDON.  CONN, 

Day-e  .  764,132  656.826 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  1,930,053  1,759,085 
tTimes-Picayune 

AStates-S  .  762,279  791.688 

Item-e  .  961,176  709,466 

•Item-S  .  320.674  319,267 

States-e  .  1,048,622  964,196 


Grand  Total  6,012,703  4,533,636 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,885  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 
Long  Island  Press-e  1,280,188 
{Long  Island  Press-S  445,575 


Grand  Total  1,726,763 
{Includes  PARADE.  68,485  lines. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1,867,640  1,466,388 
2,192,397  1.962,182 
809,709 
710,826 
679,082 
301,971 
1,295,041 
1,210.794 
830,277 
411,772 
971,176 
96,724 


Times-m 
Times-S 

Herald-Tribune-m  .  916,894 

tHerald-Tribune-S  724,129 

Mirror-m  .  755,169 

Mirror-S  .  816,441 

#New5-m  .  1,826,781 

#News-S  .  1,280,366 

Jonmal-American-e  943,922 
•Joumal-American-S  889,448 

Post-e  .  1,016,190 

Post-S  .  96,091 
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1956  1955  Last  Year  411,772  lines  includM 

World-Tel.  A  Sun-e  1,128,719  804,259  76,203  lines  of  part-mn  advertising. 

Eagle-e  (Note)  .  World-Tel.  A  Sun-e  This  Year  1,128,719 

Eagle-S  (Note) .  lines  includes  190,276  lines  of  part- 

.  .  mn  advertising. 

Grand  Total  12,963,087  11,548,660  Nora:  Brooklyn  Eagle  ceased  pub- 
u:.— .  —  -PI.:,  _ Hcation,  effective  January  29.  1966. 

lin«‘Tndud.r;r7  848'line.^S%2“’m^  46V^''’lin*:s  WEEKLY. 

"*uS"‘Y«r  679,082  lines  include. 

115,605  lines  of  part^mn  advertising.  .  ♦ 

Mirror-S  This  Year  816,441  lines  in-  142.514  lines  in  (S) 

eludes  99,604  lines  of  part-ran  adver-  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

^LL*si  Year  801,971  line,  includes  .  I'***'®!* 

88.142  lines  of  part-ran  advertising.  NORFOLK.  VA. 

News-m  This  year  1,326.781  lines  in-  Hgj 

eludes  606,785  lines  of  part-run  adver-  Ledger-Dispatch  A 

'“^8t  Year  1,295.041  lines  Includes  vi™taSi“p^ot®m 1  653  041  l’622  798 
588,661  lines  of  part-mn  advertUing.  *  L653.041  1.622.798 

News-S  This  Year  1.280,866  lines  ,  7«7  Kio  R79  iai 

includes  934,029  lines  of  part-mn  ad-  Portsmouth  Star-S  787,619  679,191 

'■'w^Year  1.210.794  lines  include,  Total  ...4.829.971  3.266,217 

849,828  line*  of  part*run  advertising.  Note:  Ledger-Dispatch  A  Por^ 

Jouraal-Ameriean-e  This  Year  943,922  mouth  Star-e  1966 — 1,939,411  lines  in¬ 
lines  includes  102,784  lines  of  part-ran  eludes  617,620  lines  of  part-ran  ad- 
advertising.  vertising. 

Last  Year  880,277  lines  includes  1966—1,164.283  lines  includes  42,721 

73,225  lines  of  part-ran  advertising.  lines  of  part-ran  advertising. 

Joumal-American-S  This  Year  889,-  Virginian-Pilot-m  1966 — 1,663,041  lln« 
448  lines  includes  63,601  lines  of  part-  include,  153,839  lines  of  part-ran  ad- 
ran  advertising.  vertising. 


HEADING  for  NEW  YORK? 
or  .  .  . 

STAYING  AT  HOME!! 

Whether  You  Plan  to  Attend 
THE  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 
or  not 

The  Tremendous  nationwide  interest 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 
can  assist  you! 

IfYOUNCB) 

HELP— A  JOB— Services— Etc. 

WANT  TO  SELL 

Equipment— PUBLICATIONS — FEATURES — Etc. 

Use  The  Classified  Ads. 

PRE- CONVENTION  ISSUE— APRIL  21 

Bulldog  Convention  Issue — April  26,  Convention  issue, 
April  28.  Classified  Ads  appear  in  both  for  the  COST 
OF  ONE.  (Deadline  Tuesday,  April  24.) 


WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
1700  Timet  Tower,  N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 
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1965— 1,622,793  lines  includes  163,941 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK. 

VirKinian-Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-S 
1966 — 737,619  lines  includes  193,993 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1966— 679,191  lines  includes  67,330 
lines  of  part-mn  advertisinK. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

1956  1955 

Tribune-e  1,644,647  1,426,843 

{Tribune-S  .  764,630  706,914 

Grand  Total  2,409,177  2,133,767 
^Includes  PARADE,  68,968  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  891,626  835,108 

Oklahoman-S  .  409,470  476,127 

Times-e  .  994,072  924,226 

Grand  Total  2,295,068  2,236,461 
Notb;  Times-e  994,072  lines  includes 
82,764  lines  of  part-run  advertisinir. 
Last  Year  924,226  lines  includes 
72,093  lines  of  part-run  advertlsinir, 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (Note)  1,200,021  1,013,034 
World-Herald-S  634,010  620,439 

Grand  Totol  1,834,031  1,633,473 
Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  MorninK  and  Evening:,  linage 
of  only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is 
shown . 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  927,836  945,311 

5Star-News-S  .  372,877  262,197 

Grand  ToUI  1,800,712  1,207,508 
$  Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines, 
PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  926,231  824,013 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (Note)  .  1,211,864  1,057,734 
IJournal  SUr-S  431,115  446,535 

Grand  Total  1,642,979  1,504,269 

Note:  Journal  Evening  and  Star 
Morning  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition.  Journal  Evening, 
is  shown. 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,984.405  1,796,048 

•tBulletin-S  .  474,632  414,298 

Inquirer-m  1,606,326  1,459.774 

Inquirer-S  1,326,163  1,374,832 

News-e  .  496,589  451,891 

Grand  Total  6,888,115  5.496.843 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Gaiette  (Note)  1,744,817  1,528,294 

tRepublic-S  .  596,785  604,153 

Grand  Total  .  2,341,602  2,132,447 
Note  :  Gazette  is  sold  in  combination 
Morning  and  Evening :  linage  of  one 
edition  only.  Evening,  is  shown, 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  70,920  lines. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette-m  ...  1,030,830  778,729 

Press-e  .  1.659,717  1,376.585 

tPress-S  .  805,255  696,289 

Sun  Telegraph-e  901,225  808.378 

•Sun  Telegraph-S  .  .  473,526  410,282 

Grand  Total  4.870,553  4,070.263 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregon  ian-m  .  1.495,870  1,326,389 

•Oregonian-S  .  731,324  695,788 

Journal-e  1,165,696  1,130.035 

tJournal-S  .  353,173  337,216 


Grand  Total  3,746.062  3.489,428 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e  ....  786,093  687,544 

New  Yorker-S  ....  179,824  167,044 

Grand  Total  .  966,917  864,688 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

1954  1955 

Bulletin-e  1,622.649  1,548,036 

Joumal-m  .  808,901  769,696 

tJournal-S  697,278  677,987 

Grand  Total  .  3,028,728  2,886,619 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  727,120  637,699 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (Note)  .  1,114,325  973,625 

Eagle-S  .  212,465  200,370 

Grand  Total  1,326,780  1,173,995 

Note:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times 
Morning  sold  in  combination,  linage 
of  one  edition.  Eagle  Evening,  only  is 
shown . 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,645,290  1,377,639 
Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,283,501  1,130,423 
tTimes  Dispatch-S  666,051  652,746 


Grand  Total  3,494,842  3,160,808 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  823,639  691,642 

5Times-S  303,818  292,981 

World-News-e  831,060  701,844 


Grand  Total  1,968,517  1,686,467 

{Includes  PARADE.  58,485  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  1,210.867  1,222,660 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  632.396  621,939 

Times  Union-e  1,530,740  1,422,674 

Grand  Total  3,374,002  3.267,178 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  1,814,437  1,643,469 

Union-m  569,343  490,654 

Union-S  381,269  247,202 


Grand  Total  2,765,049  2,881,325 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  1,079,761  848,232 

•tGlobe  Democrat-S  661,165  557,269 

Post  Dispatch-e  2,031,287  1,752,541 

{Post  Dispatch-S  1,076,901  948,639 


Grand  Total  4,749,104  4,106,681 

1956 — Globe-Democrat-m  —  1,079,751 
lines  includes  86,039  lines  of  part-run 

advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45.385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  56,563  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  .  .  1,092,831  964,734 

•Pioneer  Press-S  777,632  752.793 

Dispatch-e  .  1,470,984  1,273,013 

Grand  Total  3,341,447  2,990,640 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

45.386  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  902,521  860,318 

Times-m  1,888,260  1,728,229 

{Times-S  727,276  653,627 


Grand  Total  3,618,057  8,242,174 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1,338,037  1,287,262 

tExpress-S  587,949  611,164 

News-e  1,622,762  1,416,167 

Light-e  1,631.641  1,366,146 

•Light-S  606,082  671,622 


Grand  Total  5,686,471  6,260,261 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,386  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,896  319  1,308,695 

{Union-S  .  667,698  611,129 

Tribune-e  .  1,806,703  1,678,896 


Grand  Total  3,870,720  3,698,720 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  990,704  866,727 

tChronicle-S  .  616,171  470,639 


1956  1955 

Examiner-m  1,661,419  1,406  827 

•Examiner-S  846,911  806,930 

Call-Bulletin-e  738,980  627,326 

News-e  .  849,860  642,375 


Grand  Total  5,698.036  4,808,723 

Nora;  Chronicle-m  990,704  lines  in¬ 
cludes  30,448  lines  part-run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  855,727  lines  includes 
6,697  lines  part-run  advertising. 

Chronicle-S  516,171  lines  includes 
23,514  lines  part-run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  470,  539  lines  includes 
17,278  lines  part-run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
56,003  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  70,920  lines. 

SAN  JOSE.  CAUF. 
Mercury-m  1,294,697  1,073,225 

News-e  1,894,177  1.110.402 

Mercury-News-S  484,686  400,706 


Grand  To'al  3,173,460  2,684,333 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  993,395  954,073 

Union  Star-e  .  820,818  805,652 


Grand  Total  1,814,213  1,759,725 
SCRANTON.  PA. 

Time -e  1,079,313  918,815 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,096,042  979,024 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  508,351  500,813 

Times-e  .  1,599,184  1,468  578 

Times-S  .  550,778  684,810 

Grand  Total  3,764,355  3,483,225 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
55,003  lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e  .  973  992  836.450 

Times-m  1,111,141  920,003 

Times-S  377,683  304,062 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

1966  1956 

Evening-Times-e  .  1,171,686  1,049,685 

Times  Advertiser-S .  826,966  272,786 

Trentonian-m  .  808,464  630,080 


Grand  Total  2,802,106  1,952,601 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  896,225  872,890 

Notb;  Record  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  Evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  Record  Morning 
only  is  given, 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,522,062  1,367,570 

World-m  .  1,459,945  1,368,146 

World-S  441,869  488,266 


Grand  Total  3,423,876  3,148,982 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m .  808,040  661,727 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  842,727  747,292 

Observer  Dispatch-S  218,828  224,048 

Press-m  .  865,720  822,087 


Grand  Total  1,927,276  1,793,427 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  916,993  885,871 

Post  A  Times- 

Herald-m  2,109,528  1,820,055 

•{Post  A  Times 

Herald-S  829,695  687,516 

Star-e  2.681,021  2.462,965 

tStar-S  841,841  807,971 


Grand  Total  7,378,978  6.664,378 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,385  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  68,086  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  68,486  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-S  .  269,885  275,938 

American-e .  1,109,404  980,328 


Grand  Total  .  2,462,816  2,060.516 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Tribune-e  1,399,904  1,193,641 

Tribune-S  .  462,664  417,800 


Grand  Total  .  1,862,468  1,611,441 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  851,413  782,541 

tSpokesman-Review-S  487,961  472,721 

Chronicle-e  .  991,773  940,586 


Grand  Total  2,331,147  2.195.848 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  70,920  lines. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  1,329  159  1,155,804 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1.549,475  1,382,982 

•{Herald  American-S  563,444  611,330 

Post-Standard-m  '  891,398  819,727 

Post-Standard-S  .  273,640  267,272 

Grand  Total  3.267,967  2,981.311 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

46,386  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  58,485  lines. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  1,280,359  1.031,215 
News-Tribune-S  .  469,034  462.952 


Grand  Total  .  1,739,393  1,494,167 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  1,768,281  1.456,094 

•Tribune-S  742,673  648,722 

Times-e  682,183  658,714 


Grand  Total  3,193,037  2,662.530 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,385  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  1,027,022  932,547 

Blade-e  .  1,754,410  1,441,360 

Blade-S  774,881  788,474 


Grand  Total  3,566,313  3,162,381 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  A  Mail-m  1,312,900  1,111,401 

tTelegram-e  2,266.087  2,053,026 

Star-e  2,647,359  2,376,192 

Star-W  81,690  108,946 


Grand  Total  6.307.036  6,649,565 

tincludes  Weekend  Magazine  71,069. 


Grand  Total  1,379,289  1,256,266 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N,  Y. 


Times-e 

467,968 

427,819 

Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

630,662 

587,674 

Star-e 

670,268 

606,941 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e 

446.198 

416,650 

Peekskill  Star-e 

368,247 

304,670 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

602,461 

509,466 

Tarrytown  News-e 

462,680 

436,399 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e 

701.415 

613,521 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

819,289 

706,427 

Grand  Total  6,168,178 

4,608.357 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e .  924,190  863,166 

•  Beacon-S  .  336,646  368,814 

Eagle-m  1,406,808  1,262,666 

Eagle-e  1,110,828  1,110,873 

tEagle-S  431,704  436,244 

Grand  Total  4,210,176  4,041,762 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

45,386  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  68,086  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  489,792  466,460 

Telegram-m  874,376  705,419 

Gazette-e  1,083,323  963,020 


Grand  Total  2,447,491  2,124,889 

YAKIMA.  WASHINGTON 

Republic  (See  Note)  721,748  690.814 

Herald-S  211,417  229,441 


Grand  Total  933,165  920,255 

Notb:  Republic  Evening  and  Herald 
Morning  sold  in  combination ;  linage  of 
one  edition  only.  Evening,  is  shown. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  1,290,807  1,146,689 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S  674,600  666,640 

Grand  Total  1,966,407  1,813,129 

{Includes  PARADE,  68,485  lines. 
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Nine-Year  Record  of  Revenue  and  Cost  Increases 


10,000-25,000  25,000-50,000  50,000-100,000  Over-100,000  Composite  Daily 

Revenue  Expense  Revenue  Expense  Revenue  Expense  Revenue  Expense  Revenue  Expense 


1947  over  1946  23.21 

1948  over  1947  14.25 

1949  over  1948  7.03 

1950  over  1949  4^1 

1951  over  1950  6.09 

1952  over  1951  8.32 

1953  over  1952  5.46 

1954  over  1953  2.53 

1955  over  1954  7.62 

Revenue  Gain 

{Continued  from  page  16a) 

10,000  TO  25,000  INCOME 
Local  advertising  income 
8.84%  gain;  low  — .8%;  high 
25%. 

National  ad  income  11.01% 
gain;  low  1.2%;  high  25.9%. 

Classified  ad  income  10.72% 
gain;  low  0%  (cq);  high  25.3%. 

Total  ad  income  9.06%;  low 
0%  (cq);  high  21.6%. 

Circulation  revenue  1.43% 
gain;  low  — 7%;  high  10.6%. 
10,000  TO  25,000  EXPENSES 
Composing  room  5.89%  in¬ 
crease;  low  — 4%;  high  22.1%. 

Paper  and  ink  6.8%  increase; 
low  — 3%;  high  25.8%. 

Editorial  department  4.64% 
increase;  low  — 1.4%;  high 
13.3%. 

Advertising  department  9.69% 
increase;  low  — 5%;  high  22.9%. 

Circulation  department  6.03% 
increase;  low  2%;  high  13.4%. 

Administrative  and  general 
6.8%  increase;  low  — 18%;  high 
23.9%. 

Building  and  plant  mainte¬ 
nance  3.69%  increase;  low 
—13.5%;  high  21.79%. 

Business  office  12.34%  in¬ 
crease;  low  9.5%;  high  14.1%. 

Press  room  4.19%  increase; 
low  — 6%;  high  16.6%. 

Stereotype  department  7.3% 
increase;  low  .1%;  high  17.6%. 

Photo-engraving  department 
7.06%  increase;  low  2.9%;  high 
13.1%. 

25,000  TO  50,000  INCOME 
Local  ads  8.94%  increase; 
low  1.6%;  high  11.4%. 

National  ads  up  15.66%;  low 
—1.6%;  high  30%. 

Classified  ads  up  15.11%; 
low  — 2.1%;  high  31.1%. 

Total  ad  revenue  up  11.33%; 
low  2.7%;  high  20.3%. 

Circulation  revenue  up  1.82%; 
low  — 8.2%;  high  6.3%. 

25,000  TO  50,000  Expenses 
Composing  Room  up  3.67% ; 
low  —^.3%;  high  14.1%. 

Paper  and  ink  up  6.97%;  low 
—.5.1%;  high  14.8%. 

Editorial  Department  up 
4.32%;  low  .7%;  high  9.1%. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


26.34 

25.03 

27.17 

16.65 

12.42 

16.06 

9.00 

6.61 

11.08 

5.21 

3.31 

7.19 

8.93 

11.36 

10.16 

7.81 

9.52 

10.92 

7.64 

10.07 

9.54 

2.16 

1.06 

2.87 

5.99 

8.88 

5.05 

Advertising  department  up 
5.6%;  low  — 8.5%;  high  13.8%. 

Circulation  department  up 
4.18%;  low  .61%;  high  9.5%. 

Administrative  and  general 
up  8.22%;  low  4.1%;  high 
13.1%. 

Building  and  plant  mainten¬ 
ance  up  4.83%;  low  — 7%;  high 
12.31%. 

Business  office  up  7.1%;  low 
4.6%;  high  9.6%,. 

Press  Room  up  2.64%;  low 
—1.6%;  high  5.27%. 

Stereotype  department  up 

.45%;  low— 14.9%;  high  12.8%. 

Photo-engraving  up  4.06%; 
low  1.33%;  high  6.8%,. 

50,000  TO  100,000  Income 

Local  advertising  up  6.84%; 
low  .34%;  high  12.82%. 

National  advertising  up 

10.58%,;  low  — 5.87%;  high 

28.01%. 

Classified  advertising  up 

14.59%;  low  2.49%;  high  25.5%. 

Total  ad  income  up  9.34%; 
low  3.2%;  high  16.87%. 

Circulation  revenue  up  4.07%; 
low  — 3.2%;  high  11.3%. 
50,000  TO  100,000  Expenses 

Composing  room  up  3.94%; 
low  —2.2%;  high  16.29%,. 

Paper  and  ink  up  7.14%; 
low  .6%;  high  15.1%. 

Editorial  up  5.56%;  low  .35%; 
high  14.2%. 

Advertising  department  up 
6.  05%;  low  .05%;  high  13.24%. 

Circulation  up  4.78%;  low 
—2%;  high  29.74%. 

Administrative  and  general 
up  6.56%;  low  — 2.37%;  high 
20.67%. 

Building  and  plant  up  3.43%; 
low  — 4.2%;  high  7.8%. 

Business  office  up  8.11%; 
low  —5.9%,;  high  27.95%. 

Press  room  up  3.2%;  low 
-^.3%;  high  15.42%. 

Stereotype  up  4.98%;  low 
—2.6%;  high  16.67%. 

Photo-engraving  up  1.97%; 
low  — 6.9%;  high  9.8%. 

Over  100,000  Income 

Local  advertising  up  10.49%; 
low  3.06%;  high  18.88%. 

National  ad  income  up  15%; 
low  5.38%;  high  23.63%. 

Classified  ads  up  18.12%;  low 
3.49%;  high  ,35.97%. 

Total  a<l  revenue  up  13,18%; 

for  March  31,  1956 
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low  3.49%;  high  25.02%. 

Circulation  revenue  up  .74%; 
low  — .86%;  high  2.49%. 

Over  100,000  Expenses 

Composing  room  up  8.27%; 
low  2.58%;  high  12.12%. 

Paper  and  ink  up  9.6%;  low 
.6%,;  high  22.97%,. 

Editorial  up  6.51%;  low 
3.43%,;  high  11.8%. 

Advertising  department  up 
8.32%;  low  1.73%;  high  22.6%. 

Circulation  department  up 
5.37%,;  low  .17%;  high  12%. 

Administrative  and  general 
up  8.63%;  low  3.29%;  high 
19.65%,. 

Building  and  plant  up  1.88%; 
low  —14.9%;  high  17.91%,. 

Business  office  up  6.01%; 
low  — .8%;  high  14.1%. 

Press  room  up  7.34%;  low 
—4.2%,;  high  19.42%. 

Stereotype  up  7.8%;  low 
1.29%;  high  14.23%,. 

Photo-engraving  up  7.97  % ; 
low  4.5%;  high  11.01%. 

• 

Publisher  Fights 
^Handbiir  License 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Nusbaum,  publisher 
of  the  Cold  Spring  Advertiser 
and  the  East  Buffalo  News- 
Tribune,  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  preparing  to  fight  a  city 
administration  edict  that  his 
newspapers  are  “advertising 
circulars”  and  he  must  pay  an 
annual  license  f^  or  stop  publi¬ 
cation. 

Informed  by  Mayor  Steven 
Pankow  that  he  is  required  to 
pay  a  $50  license  fee  and  post 
a  $2000  bond  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Nusbaum  declared: 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  by  a  municipali¬ 
ty  to  license  a  newspaper.  I’ll 
let  the  city  make  the  next 
move.” 

Mr.  Nusbaum  bought  the  Cold 
Spring  Advertiser  in  1954  and 
the  News-Tribune,  which  was 
founded  in  1898,  last  month. 

Corporation  Counsel  John  J. 
Naples  stated  in  an  opinion  that 
the  papers  are  “hand  bills” 
that  have  no  paid  subscribers. 
Mr.  Nusbaum  denied  this. 
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Evans  Hessey 
Of  This  Week 
Dies  at  63 

J.  J.  Evans  Hessey,  63,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  This  Week  magazine,  died 
March  26  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hessey  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  for  eight  years. 
From  1934  to  1948  he  was  con¬ 
currently  advertising  manager 
of  This  Week  and  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

He  served  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  European  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  from 
1919  to  1925. 

Mr.  Hessey  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Silurians,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  veteran  New  York 
newspapermen.  He  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  active  participant  in 
many  other  organizations. 

• 

All-Ad  Section 
For  West  Germany 

A  24-page  all-advertising 
magazine  section  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  leading  German  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  will  be  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  with 
its  regular  issue  of  Sunday, 
April  1.  This  is  the  first  section 
of  its  kind  (devoted  entirely  to 
a  foreign  country)  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times. 

Editorial-style  advertisements, 
all  of  which  are  by-lined,  cover 
the  entire  range  of  the  German 
economy. 

Regular  display  ads  in  the 
section  reflect  Germany’s  effort 
to  increase  economic  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  and  to  make  a 
concentrated  sales  drive  in  this 
country.  There  are  full-page 
ads  for  the  CSty  of  Berlin  and 
several  industries. 

Space  was  sold  at  the  maga¬ 
zine  rate  of  $4,120  per  page. 
Some  advertisers  paid  $4,500 
to  include  tie-in  copy  in  the 
international  trade  section  last 
January. 
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Enquirer 

(Continued  from  page  16b) 

and  ‘unwarranted  allowances’ 
had  been  made  against  manage¬ 
ment  by  James  H.  Ratliff  Jr., 
director  and  former  employe,  in 
a  letter  dated  Feb.  5,  1954,  en¬ 
titled  ‘The  State  of  The  En¬ 
quirer.’  They  were  repeated 
in  part  by  J.  Henry  Berne,  a 
large  stockholder  recently  elec¬ 
ted  director,  in  a  commentary 
to  fellow  directors  dated  Feb. 
14,  1956. 

“At  today’s  meeting  the  board 
refused  to  change  its  position 
of  1954— that  Mr.  Ratliff’s 
charges  were  groundless  in 
every  significant  detail.  On  the 
basis  of  other  reports,  the  board 
also  rejected  the  criticism  by 
Mr.  Berne  as  being  contrary  to 
fact.” 

Circulation  Expense 

“In  a  section  of  his  27-page 
statemelit,  Charles  W.  Staab, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation,  denied  vigorously  Mr. 
Berne’s  accusation  that  the 
newspaper  had  spent  $276,629.- 
13  to  gain  6,000  new  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

“Mr.  Staab  charged  that  Mr. 
Berne’s  unfamiliarity  with  the 
newspaper  business  had  misled 
Mr.  Berne  into  comparing  aver¬ 
age  circulation  with  subscrip¬ 
tions  sold.  Mr.  Berne  comment¬ 
ed,  ‘If  due  to  my  unfamiliarity 
with  the  business,  I  have  made 
a  mistake,  I  will  admit  it.’ 

“Actually,  Mr.  Staab  pointed 
out,  80,285  new  subscriptions 
were  sold  during  1955  instead 
of  6,000,  and  the  total  cost  in 
obtaining  these  was  $196,216.07, 
rather  than  $276,629.13. 

“  ‘Thus,  the  actual  cost  of 
new  subscriptions  for  fiscal 
1955 — 80,285  of  them — by  any 
reasonable  accounting  method 
was  $2.44  rather  than  $46,’  Mr. 
Staab’s  report  set  forth. 

“In  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  accountants,  reviewed  by 
the  directors,  specific  comments 
were  made  with  respect  to:  the 
chart  of  accounts  used  by  the 
newspaper’s  accounting  depart¬ 
ment;  the  classification  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  costs;  the  ‘looseness 
of  the  petty  cash  operation’,  and 
the  procedures  established  to 
control  expense  account  allow¬ 
ances. 

Expense  Allowances 

“With  respect  to  criticism 
leveled  at  the  petty  cash  opera¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Ratliff  and  Mr. 
Berne,  the  accountants  reported 
to  the  board  ‘that  the  present 
procedures  covering  petty  cash 
disbursements  are  as  restric¬ 
tive  as  those  covering  disburse¬ 
ments  by  check.’ 


“Referring  to  the  comment  in  a  comparable  period  the  pre-  tures.  “We  absolutely  confirmed 
Mr.  Berne’s  letter  regarding  vious  year,  and  that  made  the  this  both  from  a  Times-Star 


monthly  expense  allowances  of 
two  top  Enquirer  executives,  it 
was  pointed  out  Mr.  Ferger’s 
contract  after  providing  for 
specific  compensation  and  bonus 
then  provides  that  he  shall  have 
the  same  arrangements  that  he 
previously  had  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Security  &  Trust  Company. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Ferger’s 
arrangements  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Security  &  Trust  Company 
provided  for  an  allowance  of 
$250  per  month  for  expenses. 
This  same  arrangement  applied 
to  the  $150  per  month  allowance 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Duffield.  The 
allowances  to  other  executives 
were  matters  of  executive  dis¬ 
cretion. 

“The  accounting  firm  stated 
that  the  practice  of  requiring 
departmental  and  executive  ap¬ 
proval  for  reimbursement  of  ex¬ 
penditures  has  ‘been  followed 
religiously  by  all  departments.’ 

“Mr.  Berne  had  suggested  in 
his  commentary  to  board  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  newspaper  might 
be  violating  the  law  in  failing 
to  file  informational  returns 
with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  to  show  payment  of 
contest  awards  and  prizes  to 
employes  and  carriers. 

“In  answer  to  this,  the  audit¬ 
ing  firm  assured  the  board  that 
the  newspaper’s  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  meet  requirements  of 
the  law. 

“The  auditors  said  further: 
‘Our  examinations  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  newspaper  have 
revealed  nothing  which  would 
open  the  company  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  serious  question  by  the 
Department  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue.’ 

“The  report  said,  in  conclu¬ 
sion  :  ‘  We  believe  the  accounting 
procedures  employed  by  the 
company  and  the  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  control  in  effect  to  be 
adequate.’ 

“Due  to  the  length  of  the 
meeting  and  other  engagements 
of  several  directors,  the  board 
adjourned,  subject  to  recall  by 
Mr.  Ferger,  without  discussing 
redemption  of  the  corporation’s 
convertible  debentures  or  re¬ 
ported  attempts  by  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  to  gain  control 
of  the  Enquirer.” 

Berne  Cites  Figures 

On  the  basis  of  his  inde¬ 
pendent  audit,  Mr.  Berne  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Enquirer  spent 
$275,629  in  the  fiscal  year  1955 
to  get  6,000  new  subscriptions, 
making  the  cost  $46.  per  sub¬ 
scription.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  writer 
charged,  the  paper  had  only  3,- 
500  more  subscriptions  than  for 


cost  $79.  per  subscription. 

“One  of  the  claims  pointed 
to  with  greatest  pride  by  the 
management”,  Mr.  Berne  wrote, 
“is  the  gain  the  Enquirer  has 
made  in  circulation.  'This  circu¬ 
lation  leadership  in  the  city  is 
indeed  an  important  achieve¬ 
ment.  However,  in  view  of  a 
number  of  factors  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  question  the  way  in  which 
that  leadership  has  been 
achieved  and  maintained.  The 
pattern  is  that  many  people 
subscribe  to  the  Enquirer 
three  or  four  times  a  year.” 

Mr.  Berne,  a  former  copy 
boy  and  financial  reporter,  said 
the  paper  spent  $68,498.47  on 
contest  awards  and  prizes,  $56,- 
276.33  for  special  introductory 
offers,  $21,301.96  for  contest 
supplies  and  printed  matter  and 
$66,000  for  bonuses  to  circula¬ 
tion  department  employes.  Cir¬ 
culation,  display  and  classified 
advertising  departments  were 
given  Christmas  parties  at  En¬ 
quirer  expense,  the  letter  added : 
Petty  cash  averaged  more  than 
$60,000  a  year  for  the  last  three 
years,  he  added.  “The  above 
figures  compare  so  closely  with 
all  the  dividends  paid  out  to 
stockholders,  that  the  petty 
cash  expenditure  is  ridiculous,” 
Mr.  Berne  wrote.  “In  contrast 
to  the  business  departments,  the 
editorial  department  has  been 
acting  the  part  of  a  poor  rela¬ 
tion  as  far  as  expenses  go.” 

The  letter  demanded  a  better 
system  of  expense  account  con¬ 
trols.  It  listed  “previously  un¬ 
accounted  for  monthly  expenses 
of  top  Enquirer  eicecutives,  as, 
Mr.  Ferger,  $250;  Eugene  S. 
Duffield,  former  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  $150;  Mr.  Staab,  $100; 
Andrew  Wiley,  former  business 
manager,  $100;  Harry  Rinds- 
berg,  mechanical  superintendent, 
$75.  Mr.  Berne  said  these  pay¬ 
ments,  except  Mr.  Ferger’s  had 
been  stopped. 

100  at  Meeting 
At  the  Sunday  meeting  of 
about  100  Enquirer  employe- 
shareholders,  called  by  Ratliff, 
Berne  and  Loren  White,  an¬ 
other  minority  director,  because 
Publisher  Ferger  “failed  to  re¬ 
port  what  is  happening  in  the 
threatened  loss  of  the  Enquirer 
to  outside  interests”,  Mr.  Rat¬ 
liff  said  the  main  purpose  was 
to  “separate  facts  as  we  know 
them  from  rumors  as  we  know 
them.” 

Mr.  Ratliff  branded  “authen¬ 
tic”  the  rumor  that  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  sent  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  see  Mr.  Stuart  and 
told  him  the  Times-Star  would 
make  an  offer  for  the  deben- 


executive  and  Mr.  Stuart,”  Mr. 
Ratliff  said.  “We  know  the  E. 
W.  Scripps  Co.  offered  to  buy 
all  outstanding  stock  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.  Subsequently  I 
went  to  a  broker  and  he  re¬ 
ported  to  me  as  rumor  that 
Scripps  already  had  the  deben¬ 
tures  and  was  offering  $12  and 
$13,  a  share  for  the  stock.  That 
was  simply  not  true.  We  pinned 
it  down  to  a  firm  Scripps  offer 
of  $12,  a  share  for  the  stock. 
We  know  as  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Stuart  hasn’t  discussed  the 
terms  of  his  sale  with  anyone. 

“We  know  as  an  authentic 
fact  that  John  S.  Knight  de¬ 
finitely  will  make  an  offer.  And 
we  know  of  a  rumor  that  the 
Hearst  chain  apparently  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  offer.  Mr.  Ferger  told 
me  about  it  Friday,  and  he  is 
a  friend  of  John  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  New  York  and  Chicago 
papers  are  interested;  there  is 
a  report  that  a  small  New  York 
publisher  is  interested — and 
that  is  not  in  the  rumor  stage. 
I’ve  talked  with  them,  and  I 
know.  There  have  been  feelers 
from  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  but  they  are 
not  too  interested.  We’ve  heard 
of  two  industrial  firms— one  in 
Cincinnati,  one  in  New  York — 
expressing  interest.  Mr.  Stuart 
threw  cold  water  on  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  another  Washington  in¬ 
dividual  whom  I  am  unable  to 
identify,  is  interested.  He  may 
have  a  political  interest. 

Fighting  Hard 

“Of  all  these,  the  Times-Star 
and  Cincinnati  Post  (evenings) 
can  offer  the  most,  purely  for 
business  reasons.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  will,  but  through 
a  merger  they  could  eliminate 
and  consolidate  jobs,  and  this 
would  give  them  better  pros¬ 
pects.  I  would  fight  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  either,  just  as  hard 
as  I  could.” 

The  militant  former  colum¬ 
nist  said  he  had  been  advised 
that  trust  suits  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stop  the  purchase  of 
the  Enquirer  by  either  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

Mr.  Ratliff  reported  that  Carl 
Jacobs,  a  director  and  Enquirer 
chief  counsel,  tried  to  retire 
some  of  the  debentures.  He  re¬ 
lated  that  Mr.  Stuart  laughed 
and  said:  “The  minute  you  try 
to  do  that — I’ll  own  just  that 
much  Enquirer  stock!” 

The  minority  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  detailing  certain  changes 
in  management  as  gains  result¬ 
ing  from  its  action. 
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FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

1»$«  1»S5 

Araerican-New>-e  . .  S23,484  S08.870 

Ameriemn-Nem-S  ...  98,262  lll,n2 

Grand  Total  ....  421,786  416,142 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-*  .  946,000  867,010 

APPLETON.  WIS. 

Post-Crewent-e  ....  1,344,742  1,081,600 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH, 
xinquirer  and 

Wews-e  .  964,641  816,907 

Enquirer  and 

News-S  .  210,886  282,974 

Grand  ToUl  ....  1,164.877  1,049,881 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  .  1,793,601  1,661,718 

WewB-S  .  762,823  701,960 

Post-Herald-m  ....  1.268.817  1,069,068 

Grand  Total  3.809,641  3,812,736 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 


Free  Presz-m  . 

661,911 

605,630 

CANTON, 

,  OHIO 

Repo»ltory-e  . 

1,547,980 

1,366,960 

Repository-S  . 

688,014 

611,364 

Grand  Total 

2,135,994 

1.878.324 

CASPER. 

WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e 

412,076 

372.456 

Star-m  . 

Tribune-Herald  £ 

256,878 

202,258 

Star-S  . 

84,560 

74,592 

Grand  Total 

752,514 

649,306 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

774,042 

650,317 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-c 

1,039,472 

874,314 

Democrat-S  . 

279.804 

261,548 

Democrat-m  . 

732,354 

619,122 

Grand  Total  2,061,630  1,764,984 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 
News-e  641,438  672,897 

News-Journal-S  188,398  184,146 

Journal-ra  638,330  573,468 

Grand  Total  1,468,166  1,380,011 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-meS  .  627,616  469,818 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e  1,142,330  1,084,384 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


The  Time-e 

468,388 

419,202 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

974,115 

876,897 

Herald  Dispatch-m 
•Herald 

975,450 

879,643 

Advertiser-S  .... 

310,810 

290,184 

Grand  Total 

2,260,375 

2,046,224 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
45.123  (1966),  41,679  (1966)  ;  (X)MIC 
WEEKLY,  8,164  (1956),  8,918  (1956). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 


Cape  Cod  Standard- 


Times-e  . 

361,722 

299,040 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-d 

1,099,385 

946,316 

KENNEWICK-PASCO- 

RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .. 

460.306 

630,187 

Tri-City  Herald-S  . 

93,716 

112,693 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

664,022 

642,880 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

647,960 

602,768 

UNCOLN,  NEB. 

Sthr-m  . 

826,624 

726,488 

Journal-e  . 

810,166 

682,010 

Journal-Star-S  _ 

207,872 

193,984 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1.843,662 

1,602,482 

LYNN. 

BfASS. 

Telestram-News-e 

446,782 

409,668 

Telefram-News-S  . 

138,644 

128,660 

MADISON,  WIS. 


1956 

1955 

Capital  Times-e  . . 

956,368 

770,969 

Wis.  State 

Journal-m  . 

942.396 

782,216 

{Wb.  State 

Jonrnal-S  . 

405,942 

360,780 

Grand  Total  ....  2,804,706  1,918,964 
ilnclndes  PARADE.  68,080  (1966). 
MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Arrus-e  .  926.946  791,274 

Dispatch-e  .  991,636  821,814 

Grand  Total  ....  1,918,481  1,613,088 
MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  1,002,372  881,468 

Advertiser-S  299,096  292,096 

Journal-e  .  1,031,240  886,018 

Grand  Total  ...  2,882,708  2,059,682 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 


Standard-Times-e 

861,172 

690,984 

{Standard-Times-S 

251,226 

230,003 

Grand  Total  ....  1, 

,102,398 

920,987 

{Includes  PARADE. 

68,040 

(1966)  : 

41,297  (1966)  lines. 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .... 

691,277 

696,033 

OIL  CITY 

,  PA. 

Derrick-m 

466,213 

402,193 

Blizzard-e  . 

432,132 

359,660 

Grand  ToUl  ....  898,845  761,743 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,420,398  986,660 

SUr-e  .  1.443,624  1,009,960 

Sentinel-Star-S  419,814  822,952 

Grand  Total  3,283,336  2,319,662 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Horald-News-e  964,417  802.867 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  .  863  338  665,784 

News-Journal-S  . . .  270,690  203,378 

News-e  .  646,676  481,628 

Grand  Total  ...  1,780,604  1,850.790 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 
Commercial-eS  .  516,040  610,832 

POTT8TOWN,  PA. 


Mercury-m 

763,854 

660,338 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journai-e  . 

Journal-S  . 

471,310 

137.662 

385,448 

140,420 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

608,972 

525,868 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m 

Resister-Republic-e 

Star-S 

926,898 

1,349,726 

428,626 

766.962 

1,191,316 

438,840 

Grand  Total  . . .  . 

2,705,150 

2,396,618 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-c  . 

Po6t>S  . 

534,730 

157,808 

438,902 

182.602 

Grand  Total 

692,538 

616,504 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

A  rsrus- Leader«e 
Anrus*Leader-S 

624,288 

186.816 

545,263 

213,640 

Grand  Total 

811.104 

758,793 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

560.714 

472,486 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e 

782,852 

869,680 

TEXAS 

HARTE-HANKS 

NEWSPAPERS 

ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m  . 

Reporter-News-e 

Reporter-News-S 

681,824 

704,636 

260,190 

606,788 

610,792 

262,642 

Grand  ToUl  1,646,060  1,479,072 


BIG  SPRING 

384,188  864,674 

162,740  169,296 


646,928  623,870 


Grand  ToUl  _  694,426  638,328  Grand  Total  _ 
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Herald-e 

Herald-S 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 

1956  1955 

Caller-m  .  1,148.002  1,133,664 

Times-e  .  1,164,068  1,124,396 

Caller-Times-S  ....  346,664  837,260 

Grand  ToUl  _  2,663,714  2,695,320 

DENISON 

Herald-e  .  818,670  286,784 


Herald-S  .  114,394 

Grand  ToUl  ....  432,964 

MARSHALL 
News  Messenaer-e 
News  Messenaer-S 

Grand  ToUl  . 


94,160 

380,884 


379,442  295,498  Tribune-m 

171,109  201,408  SScrantonian-S 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

1956  1955 

CaU-m  .  797,981  768,298 

News-e  .  1,047,729  949,762 

Grand  ToUl  1,846,710  1,708.060 

SALEM.  ORE. 

CapiUl  Journal-e  886,987  774,242 

Oreaon  SUtesnun-m  718,806  660,260 

Oreaon  SUtesman-S  136,717  120,004 

Grand  ToUl  _  1,741,609  1,564,506 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

488.595 


436.030 
294,410  361,244 


650,561  496,906 

PARIS 

News-e  .  333,200  275,828 

News-S  .  112,666  128,298 


Grand  Total 

445,856 

399.126 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Times-m 

668,572 

590,268 

Standard-e 

656,970 

587,622 

Standard-Times-S 

251,034 

276,528 

Grand  Total  783,006  797,274 

{1966—68.599  lines  PARADE  adver- 
tisina.  1966—41,619  lines  PARADE 
advert  isina. 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 
Record-m  633,274  598.642 

Times-Leader-e  976,917  876,832 

Independent-S  .  350,672  373,844 


Grand  ToUl 


1,670,676  1,464,418 


SNYDER 

Daily  News-e  .  138,894  188,846 

Daily  News-S  _  88,872  113,540 

Grand  ToUl  227,766  302,386 

GREENVILLE 

Banner-e  .  190,239  202,881 


Banner-S 


76.047  103.772 


Grand  ToUl  265,286  306,653 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  .  826,933  741,953 

{C)ironicle-S  216,488  235,676 

Grand  ToUl  1,043,421  977,629 

{1956—58,599  Lines  PARADE  Ad- 
vertisina.  1966—41,619  lines  PARADE 
Advert  isina. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telearapli-m 

(see  Note)  .  424,336  365,697 

Telearaph-s  135,892  122,869 


Grand  ToUl 


560,227  488.566 


Note:  Chronicle  (m)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Herald  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W,  VA. 
Gazette-m  954,617  814,516 

Gazette-S  250,608  258.904 

Mail-e  .  788,173  720,861 

{Mail-S  .  270,535  253,633 

Grand  ToUl  2,263,933  2.047.914 

{1956 — 68,699  lines  PARADE  adver- 
tisina.  1955—41,619  lines  PARADE 
advertisina. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

SUte-m  875.976  813,767 

•SUte-S  422,676  362,348 

Record-m  761,634  763.714 

Grand  ToUl  2.060,084  1.939.819 

•1966  —  45.609  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY  advertisina. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  637.634  516.892 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e  859,776  714,505 


Times-e 


LEVITTOWN,  PA. 
.  606,435  — 


Grand  ToUl 


1,959,863  1,849,318 


MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  618,462  638.294 

World-S  .  202,468  226,863 

News-SUr-e  600,881  # 

Grand  ToUl  ....  1,421,811  764,167 

#Sold  in  combination  with  World 
(m)  in  1966. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 
Independent-m  ....  963,290  792,609 

{Independent-S  _  268,126  264,673 

Grand  ToUl  1,231,416  1,057,082 

{1956 — 68,599  lines  PARADE  adver- 
tbina-  1956 — 41,619  lines  PARADE 
advertisina. 


Bagasse  Paper 
Support  Asked 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Discussion  of  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  for  small  town  dailies  and 
weeklies  of  Louisiana  was  a 
major  theme  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association 
here  March  16-17. 

Robert  Angers,  of  Franklin, 
La.,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  newsprint  committee,  sug¬ 
gested  use  of  sugar  cane  pulp 
(bagasse)  to  produce  newsprint 
He  said  that  “the  bugs”  could 
be  worked  out  of  the  process 
to  make  the  product  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  publishers  would  give 
some  encouragement  to  produc¬ 
ers  to  turn  out  a  supply. 

Also  at  the  meeting  it  was 
stated  by  John  Shinners,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Timea-Preaa,  of 
Hartford,  Wis.,  that  weekly 
newspapers  were  “sleeping  gi¬ 
ants”  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  picture.  He  said  small  news¬ 
papers  could  get  more  national 
advertising  by  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 

Better  relations  between  news¬ 
papermen  and  lawyers  were 
called  for  by  Bascom  D.  Talley 
Jr.,  Bogalusa,  La.  attorney,  who 
said  newspapermen  and  lawyers 
should  “be  kissin’  cousins  in¬ 
stead  of  cussin’  cousins,”  since 
both  have  a  similar  obligation 
to  the  general  public. 

Elected  new  president  of  the 
association,  was  Ralph  Bien- 
venu,  publisher  of  the  de  Ab¬ 
beville  Meridional.  He  succeeds 
Robert  W.  Wagner,  publisher  of 
the  Jena  Timea. 

The  annual  Sweepstakes 
Awards  of  the  LPA  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Franklin  Banner 
Tribune,  the  Hahnville  St. 
Charlea  Herald,  and  Colfax 
Chronicle. 
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SYNDICATES 


AN-Trendex  to  Offer 
Overnight  Opinions 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Associated  Newspapers,  a 
Bell  Syndicate  affiliate,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Trendex,  the  polling 
service,  to  provide  editors  with 
overnight  opinions  on  important 
news  matters. 

Trendex  has  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  radio-TV.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  seven-year 
old  organization  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  field,  according 
to  John  Osenenko,  Bell  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  newly-elected 
secretary  of  McClure  Syndicate. 

“We’ve  already  queried  a 
dozen  editors  on  the  idea  and 
they  like  it,”  John  said.  “The 
service  will  be  for  newspapers 
only.  I  can’t  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  its  biggest  value 
is  speed — the  overnight  angle. 

“In  other  words,  if  an  im¬ 
portant  story  breaks  on  the 
wire  up  to  seven  p.m.,  we’ll 
have  enough  time  to  have  a 
poll  taken  by  10.30  p.m.,  and 
the  papers  will  have  the  results 
the  next  morning.” 


John  added  that  the  service 
will  be  an  irregular  thing.  Its 
frequency  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  nature  of  major  news 
events.  The  syndicate  believes 
it  will  have  a  heavy  run  during 
the  upcoming  political  conven¬ 
tions. 

“While  politicians  guess, 
Trendex  will  offer  solid  opin¬ 
ions,”  he  said.  “Aside  from  poli¬ 
tics,  we  may  even  use  the  ser¬ 
vice  for,  say,  the  World  Series. 
It  has  unlimited  possibilities.” 

In  case  you  hadn’t  heard,  the 
Trendex  survey  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  every  home  has  an 
equal  probability  of  falling  into 
the  sample.  The  four  criteria 
used  are  geographical  location, 
population,  per  capita  income 
and  per  cent  of  farm  to  non¬ 
farm  families. 

Fearless  Dixon 

George  Dixon,  King  Features 
Washington  columnist,  has  been 


FORWARD  MARCH 


Announcing  an  expansion  of 
PARK  ROW  NEWS  SERVICE  to 
bring  you  more  of  our  popular 
local  angle  news  features. 

Popular  because  they  answer 
the  question,  for  readers  in  each 
community,  ^^How  does  this  news 
development  affect  us?” 

A  large  number  of  papers  are 
now  using  these  unique  features 
on  a  regular  basis.  Are  you  among 
them? 

PARK  ROW  NEWS  SERVICE 

280  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


described  as  a  fearless  man. 

“Never,”  said  a  friend,  “has 
his  intrepidity  been  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  at  this  moment,  when 
he  is  preparing  to  launch  a 
series  of  articles  entitled:  ‘The 
Six  Most  Fascinating  Women 
in  Washington.’  ” 

Lead-off  lady  in  the  series 
is  Baroness  Silvercruys,  wife 
of  the  Belgian  ambassador.  Oth¬ 
ers  to  follow:  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy;  Miss  Alla  Clary,  Sam 
Rayburn’s  secretary;  Mrs. 
Styles  Bridges;  Mrs.  Florence 
Mahoney,  a  national  fund-rais¬ 
er;  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Know- 
land. 

Each  article  comes  in  inter¬ 
view  style,  and  this  is  the  way 
Fearless  Dixon  deals  with 
Baroness  Silvercruys: 

“The  Baroness  Silvercruys 
lifted  her  perfectly-groomed 
blonde  head  and  said  to  me: 
‘You  don’t  have  to  drink  this 
dam  tea  just  because  I’m  drink¬ 
ing  it.  Wouldn’t  you  rather 
have  a  slug?’ 

“The  Baroness  delivered  the 
colloquialism  in  English,  a  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  she  has  been 
familiar  since  early  infancy. 
This  is  not  too  odd.  Before  she 
was  the  Belgian  Ambassadress 
she  was  Mrs.  Senator  Brian 
McMahon,  and  before  that, 
Rosemary  Turner  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

.  .  .  “The  slim  peeress  *skol- 
ed’  me  with  another  sip  of 
sugarless  tea.  She  maintains 
her  svelte  figrure  the  way  pots 
are  prevented  from  boiling.  She 
watches  it  .  . 

When  Mr.  Dixon  asked  the 
Baroness  what  her  most  em¬ 
barrassing  experiences  had 
been,  she  replied: 

“I  can  recall  two  dillies.  In 
Madrid  we  were  given  a  big 
send-off  —  red  -  carpet  stuff  — 
brass  from  the  embassy— every¬ 
thing!  But  we  swept  regally 
past  the  plane  for  New  York 
and  boarded  one  for  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo.  There  was  hell  to 
pay  before  they  finally  got  us 
off. 

‘The  other  occurred  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  Brian  said  to  me, 
‘We  don’t  want  to  be  bothered 
by  visitors.  We’ll  register  un¬ 
der  another  name.’ 

“Brian  went  to  play  golf  and 
I  went  shopping.  When  I  got 
back  I  had  to  wait  four  hours 
in  that  hotel  lobby  for  him  to 
return  and  rescue  me.  I  had 
forgotten  what  name  we  regis¬ 
tered  under,  and  I  was  too  em¬ 
barrassed  to  go  up  to  the  desk 
and  ask!” 

The  other  articles  promise  to 
be  just  as  fearless  and  informal, 
according  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  KF 
friend. 


Nancy  Henderson 

Henderson^ s  Hopes 

A  new  and  attractive  face 
in  the  business  is  Nancy  Hen¬ 
derson — National  Press  build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. — who  is 
syndicating  Bob  Spivack’s 
“Watch  on  the  Potomac.”  Mr. 
Spivack  is  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  Post. 

“I  worked  as  legislative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Senator  Knowland 
for  four  years,”  Nancy  said 
in  response  to  a  query  from 
this  space,  “and  I  have  also 
worked  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  I’m  a  native  Cal¬ 
ifornian  and  a  graduate  of  Stan¬ 
ford.” 

Mr.  Spivack  is  Nancy’s  lone 
venture.  It’s  a  start  she  wants 
to  build  on. 

“I  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  take  on  additional  accounts,” 
she  said.  “I  expect  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  political  features  and 
cartoons  dealing  with  topical 
matters  that  will  be  noteworthy, 
among  other  things,  for  spark¬ 
ling  copy  and  fresh  approach.” 

Hesse  Closeups 

Don  Hesse,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat  recently  taken 

_  on  by  M  c- 

^  Naught  Syndi- 
I  cate,  was  once 
I  a  photographer 
^  and  as  such 
learned  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  close- 
K  “P- 

I  Says  Mr. 
Hesse:  ‘T  keep 
my  cartoons  as 
simple  and 
forthright  a  s 
possible.  I  like  to  call  them' 
close-up  cartoons. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  try  to' 
mix  the  profound  with  the  hu¬ 
morous,  according  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and,  above  all,  I  try 
to  produce  cartoons  that  need 
not  be  ‘read’  by  the  reader. 

“I  don’t  claim  100%  success 
in  this,  but  at  least  that  is  my 
aim.” 
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All  hands  on  deck! 


Charles  H.  Goren  is  not  only  the  best  bridge 
player  of  them  all . . .  but  he  also  has  the  unique 
ability  to  summon  all  hands  on  deck! 

Even  folks  who  don’t  play  find  fascination, 
interest  and  excitement  in  his  columns.  And  his 
masterful  expositions  are  daily  must  reading 
for  millions  who  do  play! 

Goren  would  be  a  widely-read  writer  in  any 
field.  He  projects  his  personality  into  his  works 
—  and  his  books  are  annual  best  sellers  in  the 
U.  S.,  England,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  outstanding  authority,  Goren  has  won 
far  more  tournaments  than  any  champion  in 
history,  every  major  trophy,  the  All-American, 


is  a  life  master  of  the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League,  and  since  1935  each  year  has  ranked 
among  the  ten  best  in  the  U.S.! 

Goren’s  bridge  features  are  properties  highly 
prized  by  126  newspapers  .  .  .  including  the 
nation’s  largest,  most  important  papers,  with 
outstanding  prestige  and  popularity. 

“Goren  on  Bridge,”  “Canasta  Column”  and 
“Introductory  Series  for  Beginners”  builds 
the  choicest  circulation  among  the  choicest 
customers  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  the 
merchandisable  income  brackets! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Ch|cago 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


KC  in  "Right  to  Know  ’ 
Explains  Kennedy  Case 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW.  An  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Evils  of  News  Suppression 
and  Propaganda.  By  Kent  Cooper. 
New  York;  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy. 
335  pp.  $4. 


Freedom  of  the  press  in 
America  may  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  1735  by  John  Peter 
Zenper,  his  wife,  Anna,  and 
their  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton. 
But  our  right  to  know  did  not 
spring  full-bom  and  deathless 
from  their  brow. 

Truth  as  a  defense  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  trial,  and  Mrs. 
Zenger’s  courage — and  marked 
ability — in  continuing  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  husband’s  New 
York  Journal  for  the  nine 
months  he  was  in  jail  defeated 
the  colonial  government’s  strat¬ 
egy.  Yet  the  fight  against  sup¬ 
pression  of  news  trod  a  long, 
embattled  road  after  1735.  It 
still  watches  the  ramparts,  and 
still  has  to  fight. 

In  his  “Right  to  Know,”  Kent 
Cooper  recalls  that  less  than  a 
decade  after  press  freedom  was 
guaranteed  in  our  constitution. 
President  Adams  approved  the 
Sedition  Act,  intended  to  silence 
newspaper  criticism  of  public 
officials. 

“Thei'eupon,”  writes  Mr. 
Cooper  who  served  45  years 
with  the  Associated  Press,  “his¬ 
tory  repeated  itself  in  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  printers.” 

Mathew  Lyon  of  the  Vermont 
Journal  was  the  first  victim. 
His  newspaper  charged  Adams 
with  a  “continual  grasp  for 
power  and  unbounded  thirst 
for  pomp,  adulation,  and  av¬ 
arice.”  That  drew  Lyon  a  fine, 
four  months  in  jail,  and  physi¬ 
cal  cruelties  that  shocked  An¬ 
thony  Haswell  of  the  Vermont 
Gazette  into  printing  that 
Lyon’s  treatment  came  from 
“the  oppressive  hand  of  usurped 
power  in  a  loathsome  prison. . .  ” 

That  took  courage,  for  Has¬ 
well  must  have  known  after 
Lyon’s  fate  that  the  Sedition 
Act  would  reach  for  him.  And 
it  did.  He  was  not  only  prose¬ 
cuted  but  denied  the  right  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  asser¬ 
tions.  Other  prosecutions  fol¬ 
lowed  before  juries  selected  as 
favorable  to  Adams  and  the 
Federalist  party. 

Then  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pres¬ 
ident  after  the  fall  of  the 
Federalists,  remitted  the  fines 
imposed,  plus  interest.  He  par¬ 
doned  Lyon,  Haswell,  and  the 


others,  declaring  his  conviction 
that  the  Sedition  Act  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  When  the  wife 
of  his  predecessor  upbraided 
him  for  nullifying  what  her 
husband  accomplished  to  “pro¬ 
tect  an  original,  untried  govern¬ 
ment  against  discrediting  at¬ 
tacks,”  Jefferson  wrote  to  her 
this  characteristically  fine  pas¬ 
sage; 

“I  discharged  every  person 
under  punishment  or  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Sedition  Law  be¬ 
cause  I  considered  and  now 
consider  that  law  to  be  a  nul¬ 
lity  as  absolute  and  palpable 
as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us 
to  fall  down  and  worship  a 
golden  image;  and  that  it  was 
as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its 
execution  in  every  stage  as  it 
would  have  been  to  rescue  from 
the  fiery  furnace  those  who 
should  have  been  cast  into  it 
for  reusing  to  worship  that 
image.” 

The  Kennedy  Case 

Kent  Cooper,  who  retired  five 
years  ago  as  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Press — a  post 
he  held  for  25  years — writes  in 
this  book  about  the  Edward 
Kennedy  case  when  World  War 
II  ended  officially  with  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  an  armistice  in  a  school- 
house  at  Reims,  France,  on 
May  7,  1945. 

Government  censorship  on  the 
armistice  that  ended  World 
War  II  was  a  heart-breaker  for 
newspapermen.  Mothers,  wives, 
fiances  wanted  to  know  on  any 
morning  that  bullets  aimed  at 
their  loved  ones  had  ceased. 
Twenty-four  hours — one  hour — 
made  a  difference  to  anguished 
worry.  Representatives  of  a  de 
facto  German  government 
signed  the  paper  in  France, 
closing  the  carnage.  But  Joe 
Stalin  wanted  to  stage  his  own 
surrender  ceremony  in  Berlin. 

And  Mr.  Cooper  reports: 

“On  the  day  it  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  censors  suppressed  re¬ 
ports  of  the  surrender  at  Reims, 
acting  on  instructions  from 
President  Truman.  Edward 
Kennedy,  an  AP  correspondent 
who  had  been  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  noti¬ 
fied  the  censor  he  was  going  to 
try  to  get  his  dispatch  out, 
regardless.” 

He  succeeded.  But,  Mr.  Coop¬ 
er  points  out: 

“He  gave  no  notice  whatever 
to  his  employer  that  the  censor 


had  refused  to  pass  his  story. 
Nor  did  he  indicate  in  any  way 
that  there  was  an  embargo  on 
the  news  he  was  reporting  or 
that  it  would  not  be  lifted  un¬ 
til  the  Supreme  Command  got 
instructions  from  President 
Truman.” 

This  was  the  basis  on  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  AP  parted 
company. 

One  would  expect  Kent  Coop¬ 
er’s  “Right  to  Know”  to  be 
well-written,  full  of  facts,  and 
authentic.  It  is — readable,  in¬ 
formative,  and  effective  in  re¬ 
viewing  our  continuing  struggle 
for  free  speech,  arguing  against 
suppression  and  propaganda  by 
governments. 

Unusual  Headings 
Mr.  Cooper’s  table  of  contents 
is  unusual.  His  chapter  head¬ 
ings  read  like  a  five-sentence 
lead  for  his  book  as  a  long, 
closely  transitioned  feature  ar¬ 
ticle.  They  are; 

1.  Up  from  darkness 

2.  into  the  light, 

3.  the  crucible  finally  pro¬ 
duced 

4.  an  American  model. 

5.  While  critics  raged 

6.  a  stranger  appeared, 

7.  Stirred  his  cauldron, 

8.  produced  an  armed  con¬ 
flict 

9.  and  brought  America  in 

10.  to  make  it  a  world  war. 

11.  Then  the  news  cartel  was 
used 

12.  just  once  but  never  again. 

13.  Press  freedom  requires 

14.  support  from  all  and 

15.  an  end  to  news  suppres¬ 
sion 

16.  like  history’s  most  fla¬ 
grant  example; 

17.  After  which  came  peace 

18.  and  a  propaganda  war. 

19.  Don’t  tell  it — sell  it 

20.  and  condemn  the  press; 

21.  but  remember  this: 

22.  Valedictory 

The  Flow  of  News 
The  Soviet  Press 
For  Meritorious  Public 
Service 

The  John  S.  Knight 
Letter. 

Books  Received 

WRITING  FOR  THE  REUGIOUS 
MARKET.  Edited  by  Roland  E.  Wol- 
seley.  New  York:  Association  Press. 
304  pp.  $4.  A  symposium  on  ways  to 
write  what  today's  relisious  publica¬ 
tions  want. 

YANKEE  REPORTERS.  1861-66.  By 
Emmet  Crozier.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.  441  pp.  |6.  A  sin- 
Kularly  well-written  narrative  of  Civil 
War  correspondents  as  human  beines. 
The  author  is  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  ;  a  war  correspondent. 

• 

Kevis  to  AW 

Charles  Kevis,  formerly  of 
McCall’s  and  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy  magazine,  has  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

side  by  side,  clearly  labeled  as 
representing  nothing  more  than 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pearson 
and  Mr.  Drummond.  Mr.  Knight 
said  the  truth  was  that  the 
Piesident  at  times  was  “vital, 
zestful  and  exciting”  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  day  was 
“noticeably  tired”  as  might  be 
expected.  “As  usual,”  Mr. 
Knight  wrote,  “neither  view  is 
wholly  correct,  nor  entirely 
wrong.” 

Columns  cannot  always  be 
printed  side  by  side  and  even 
if  they  were,  readers  still  would 
be  confused.  Probably  editors 
should  print  every  day  a  stand¬ 
ing  notice  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  editorial  page  that  col¬ 
umns  merely  represent  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  writers  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  newspapers.  But 
newspapers  already  are  clut¬ 
tered  with  much  standing  ma¬ 
terial.  However,  such  a  notice 
either  every  day  or  on  occa¬ 
sion  printed  above  a  question¬ 
able  column  could  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  readers  from  becoming 
confused. 

Regardless  of  such  a  notice, 
cei'tain  practices  are  common 
among  editors.  First,  no  edi¬ 
tor  is  obligated  to  print  every 
release  of  a  columnist.  The 
editor  can  leave  it  out  if  he 
doesn’t  like  it.  Certainly  every 
editor  should  know  he  should 
not  print  a  column  that  is 
questionable  as  to  decency  or 
libel. 

Parts  of  a  column  can  be 
edited  out  but  this  should  never 
be  done  if  it  destroys  the  se¬ 
quence  of  a  column  or  changes 
or  confuses  the  idea  or  opinion 
the  columnist  is  trying  to  ex¬ 
press.  While  an  editor  is  not 
obligated  to  use  a  column  or  a 
part  of  it,  if  he  does  use  it, 
he  is  obligated  not  to  misrep¬ 
resent  the  columnist. 

I  believe  editors  should  edit 
columns,  if  they  can  do  it  and 
be  fair  to  the  columnists.  If 
editing  changes  the  idea  of  the 
columnist,  the  editor  should 
leave  it  out.  With  all  of  the 
background  and  feature  stories 
on  the  wires  and  in  the  services 
today,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
material  to  fill  a  space  made 
by  leaving  out  a  column. 

• 

Bye  Comes  To  N.  Y. 

Joseph  C.  Bye  has  shifted 
from  the  Philadelphia  to  the 
New  York  office  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  newspaper 
representatives. 
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They^re  making 


magic  up  in  New  England 


Eye  magic?  Come  get  a  gander!  New  England’s  always 
had  a  corner  on  the  optical  instrument  business,  but 
look  what  these  creative  Yankees  are  up  to  now.  .  .  . 

Take  Polaroid’s  radically  different  transparent  photogra¬ 
phy,  already  predicted  to  upset  the  nation’s  still  viewing 
habits.  Or,  how  about  Perkin-Elmer’s  new  transverse 
panoramic  camera  and  their  whole  new  series  of  aerial 
reconnaissance  lenses?  And  what  about  C.  L.  Berger’s 
brilliantly  precisioned  new  systems  for  surveying  instru¬ 
ments  ...  or  Todd-AO’s  new  miracle  film  process,  big¬ 
gest  thing  in  the  movie  field  since  the  talkies? 

Look  at  the  new  optical  tools  they’re  turning  out  for 
the  process  industries  .  .  .  for  cancer  research,  control 
engineering,  crime  detection  .  .  .  navigation,  weather 
forecasting,  astronomy.  From  binoculars  to  bombsights, 
plastic  lenses  to  pyrometers  .  .  .  for  science,  entertain¬ 
ment,  industry,  health,  defense  .  .  .  they’re  up  to  their 
hornrims  in  optics  all  over  New  England. 

Here  is  a  fast-moving  business  ...  a  big,  booming  busi¬ 
ness!  But  it’s  only  one  of  a  whole  flock  of  industries 
changing  the  manufacturing  map  of  this  lusty,  bustling 
region.  They’re  doing  equally  well  in  electronics,  atomic 
energy,  aviation — chemicals,  leather,  lumber  products — 
rubber,  plastics,  pharmaceuticals  .  .  .  why  we  could  fill 
up  a  page  with  NE’s  growth  markets. 

Talk  about  markets!  Just  in  case  you’re  interested  .  .  . 
folks  up  here  are  earning,  saving,  and  spending  more 
per  capita  than  any  other  U.  S.  region.  And  this  is  no 
optical  illusion  .  .  .  the  best  way  we  see  to  sell  ’em  is 
via  New  England  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  aponaored  by  theae  newapaper  leadera: 

CONNECTICUT— Anwnia  Smtintl  (E). 


MAINE — Baniar  Daily  Newt  (M). 
VERMONT— Barra  Tiaits  (E).  Btnnint- 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlinfton  Free  Press 
(M),  Rutland  HeraK  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE). 
Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
Tines  (E).  Fall  Rhrer  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitebburf  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt 
(E),  Haserbill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eaple-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Iten  (E). 
North  Adant  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eaple  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 


(E).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Teleiram  and  Eveninp  Gazette 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Teleiram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor- 
Mrlot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Pruvidance  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


Bridieport  Post  (S).  Biid|cpert  Post- 
Teleiram  (MAE).  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S). 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE).  New  BriUin  Herald  (E). 
New  Haven  Reiister  (EAS),  Norwich 
Bulietin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrinitsn 
Reiister  (E),  Waterbary  Republican  A 
Aamrican  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MAS). 
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Owens  Retires 
As  Editor  of 
Sunpapers 

Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  Hamilton  Owens,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Sunpapers,  has 
retired  to  do  some  of  the  things 
he  always  wanted  to  do  while 
still  young  enough  and  strong 
enough  (“at  least  strong 
enough”) . 

He  is  also  retiring  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
company,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
papers. 

Thus  formally  ends  an  edi¬ 
torial  career  that  began  nearly 
a  half  century  ago. 

Mr.  Owens,  at  68,  plans  first 
to  do  some  traveling,  a  trip  to 
Europe  already  planned.  And 
he  has  a  couple  of  books  “in 
the  back  of  my  head.  One  of 
them  has  been  there  about  20 
years.”  And  he’ll  be  available 
to  the  Sunpapers  for  consulta¬ 
tion  and  information. 

Mr.  Owens  is  an  oboeist — 
played  in  the  Saturday  Night 
Club  with  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
in  recent  years  has  been  in  an 
orchestra  which  played  alter¬ 
nate  Sunday  nights  in  mem¬ 
bers’  homes.  He  hopes  to  im¬ 
prove  his  skill  on  that  instru¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Owens  is  a  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

His  own  name  at  times  has 
been  news. 

In  1925,  he  refused  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  of  a  writer  of 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Sun,  claiming  privilege  under 
an  1896  law  allowing  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  and  editors  the 
same  rights  of  confidence  as 
granted  lawyers  and  clergy¬ 
men. 

Cited  for  contempt,  he  was 
tried  by  a  two-judge  court  and 
acquitted. 

In  1951,  when  Owen  Latti- 
more  was  recalled  from  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission  to  Afghanistan 
because  of  charges  made  by 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Owens  fiew  to  London  to  meet 
the  accused  Far  Eastern  ex¬ 
pert,  and  flew  home  with  him. 

Mr.  Owens  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Baltimore 
American  while  going  to  school. 
He  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  News  in  September 
1909.  He  went  to  the  New 
York  Press  in  1913,  where  he 
served  in  various  capacities — 
rewrite,  Sunday  editor  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  until  1916,  when 
he  went  to  the  Evening  Mail 


J.  Hamilton  Owens 


as  assistant  to  S.  S.  McClure, 
editor.  Later  he  worked  for  the 
foreign  press  bureau  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  time  as  London 
public  relations  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  office  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  from  1922  until  he 
became  editor  of  the  Sun  in 
1938.  He  became  editor-in-chief 
in  194.‘J. 

Mr.  Owens  wrote  “Baltimore 
on  the  Chesapeake”  in  1941, 
and  was  co-author  with  Gerald 
W.  Johnson,  Frank  R.  Kent 
and  H.  L.  Mencken  of  “The 
Sunpapers  of  Baltimore,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1937  in  observance  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Sun. 

Would  he  advise  a  young 
man  to  go  into  newspapering? 

“I  don’t  give  advice,”  he  said 
with  a  roar  of  laughter,  “except 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Sun.” 

• 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Kelly  Dies; 
Newspaper  Executive 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rose  Kelly, 
70,  widow  of  Cornelius  F.  Kelly, 
former  publisher  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
died  March  22  at  New  Rochelle 
Hospital. 

She  had  been  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Herald  News  until  she 
suffered  a  heart  attack  last 
year. 

• 

Col.  Greene  Dies 

Washington 

Lt.  Col.  Larry  C.  Greene,  60, 
assistant  chief  of  information 
for  the  Selective  Service  system 
and  a  newspaperman  in  Ohio 
and  Virginia  for  many  years, 
died  March  25  at  Fort  Belvoir 
Army  Hospital. 


Lawyers  Maul 
2  Newsmen; 
Paper  Sues 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has 
taken  legal  action  against  a 
group  of  lawyers  who  kicked, 
clawed  and  punched  a  reporter 
and  photographer  who  were  in¬ 
vestigating  the  death  of  a  law 
clerk  during  a  class  reunion. 

The  Telegram’s  publisher, 
John  Bassett,  announced  the 
legal  action  the  same  day  as 
the  assault,  March  24.  He  stated 
“that  this  story  is  almost  un¬ 
believable,  particularly  when 
one  knows  that  it  involved  law¬ 
yers  toward  whom  the  general 
public,  including  myself,  in¬ 
stinctively  looks  to  uphold  the 
law.  I  have  asked  the  Telegfram 
solicitors  to  institute  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  these  men  at 
once,  as  I  regard  as  a  first  re¬ 
sponsibility  protection  for  news¬ 
papermen  fulfilling  their  ordin¬ 
ary  duties.  These  duties  are  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  know.” 

Fell  Into  Stairwell 

The  Telegram  staffers  had 
gone  to  investigate  the  death 
of  43-year-old  Herbert  Attwood, 
Ontario  Law  Society  clerk,  who 
fell  over  a  bannister  and 
plunged  25  feet  into  a  basement 
stairwell,  following  a  reunion 
of  the  1950  class  at  Osgoode 
Hall. 

The  attack  on  the  newsmen 
started  when  photographer 
Geoffrey  Frazer  parked  his  car 
near  Osgoode  Hall.  Reporter 
Andrew  MacFarlane  got  out 
first  and  walked  over  to  a 
group  of  men  standing  by  the 
curb  outside  one  of  the  gates 
to  the  Osgoode  Hall  grounds. 

When  he  walked  up  one  of 
the  men  asked:  “Are  you  a  re¬ 
porter?” 

MacFarlane  said:  “Yes,  I 
am.” 

Immediately  the  man,  who 
later  told  police  he  was  Alan 
Hanson  Crabtree,  lunged  for 
MacFarlane’s  throat.  The  rest 
closed  in  around  him,  some 
holding  on  to  his  arms  and  la¬ 
pels,  the  rest  shoving  and  kick¬ 
ing. 

When  Frazer  started  across 
the  street  toward  the  group, 
some  of  the  group  came  toward 
him  and  tried  to  take  his  cam¬ 
era  away  and  tried  to  smash  it. 
Frazer  pleaded  with  them,  said 
he  would  put  the  camera  in  his 
car  as  it  was  his  only  source 
of  income,  but  they  only  grap¬ 
pled  with  him. 


When  two  policemen  came 
out  of  Osgoode  Hall  the  attack 
stopped.  Meanwhile  a  third 
Telegram  reporter,  Ray  McFad- 
yen,  drove  up,  saw  the  attack, 
was  able  to  get  away  and  phone 
for  police,  who  arrived  after 
the  two  policemen  had  already 
stopped  the  attack. 

When  reporters  got  into  Os¬ 
goode  Hall  they  found  the 
lobby  and  lounge  where  the  re¬ 
union  had  taken  place  littered 
with  empty  beer  and  liquor 
bottles. 

When  Ontario  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Kelso  Roberts  announced  an 
inquest  into  Attwood’s  death, 
he  also  stated  that  a  thorough 
investigation  would  be  held  into 
the  attack  on  the  newspaper¬ 
men.  An  Ontario  Law  Society 
spokesman  stated  that  “as  for 
the  matter  of  beating  up  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press,  we  would  like 
to  say  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  action  of  this  sort  at  all." 

• 

Louis  B.  Seltzer^s 
Mother  Is  Dead 

Mrs.  Ella  Alberts  Seltzer, 
mother  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  who 
made  her  well  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  newspaper  readers 
through  his  writings,  died  in 
Fairview  Park  Hospital  on 
March  21. 

Mrs.  Seltzer’s  late  husband, 
Charles  Alden  Seltzer,  was  a 
nationally  known  author  of 
western  stories.  All  three  of 
their  sons  attained  eminence  in 
the  writing  field.  Besides  Edi¬ 
tor  Seltzer,  there  was  the  late 
Charles  A.  Seltzer  Jr.,  who 
wrote  advertising,  and  Robert 
M.  Seltzer,  financial  editor  of 
the  Press. 

• 

‘Youngest’  Political 
Reporter  Honored 

Boston 

James  A.  Travers,  political 
wi’iter  of  the  Boston  Reeord- 
American,  assigned  to  the  State 
House,  has  been  selected  for 
“The  Outstanding  Young  Men 
Awards  of  1955”  by  the  Boston 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Travers,  the  youngest  po¬ 
litical  reporter  in  the  State 
House  press  gallery,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Suffolk  University  and 
holds  a  masters’  degree  from 
Calvin  Coolidge  College.  He 
began  his  journalistic  career  at 
the  Daily  Record  as  a  copy  boy. 

• 

Merchandising  Aid 

Max  Spivak  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He  was  with  the  New 
York  Times  for  14  years. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


1  Counted  Until  He 
Had  Fallen  6  Floors^ 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Jim  Wampler  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  didn’t  have  to 
wait  too  long  for  his  first  big 
news  picture:  six  months  on 
the  job  and  he  comes  up  with 
a  remarkable  suicide  leap.  (See 
cut). 


Referring,  of  course,  to  that 
shot  made  in  Wichita  March 
25  showing  Donald  E.  Ferguson, 

28,  jumping  to  his  death  from 
the  16th  floor  of  a  hotel. 

Mr.  Wampler  caught  the 
mentally-disturbed  unfortunate 
in  full  flight. 

“The  Eagle  sent  me  on  the 
assignment  after  learning  Fer¬ 
guson  had  telephoned  about  his 
plan  to  commit  suicide,”  the 
photographer  told  this  comer. 

“I  got  to  the  hotel  just  a  few 
minutes  before  firemen  who 
tried  to  rescue  him. 

“I  didn’t  know  which  room 
Ferguson  was  in,  so  I  had  to 
walk  completely  around  the  ho¬ 
tel.  I  spotted  him  leaning  out 
a  window,  so  I  went  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel  and 
waited.” 

The  victim  was  not  expected 
to  jump,  according  to  Jim. 

“After  about  15  minutes, 
however,”  he  said,  “he  got  out 
on  a  ledge  and  hung  by  his 
hands.  I  was  tempted  to  shoot 
him  then  but  restrained  myself. 
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Then  he  pulled  himself  partially 
up  and  leaped  away  from  the 
building. 

“I  focused  on  the  tenth  floor 
and  counted,  crudely,  until  he 
had  fallen  six  floors  —  then 
snapped  it.” 

He  was  sure  he  got  the  pic¬ 
ture,  he  said,  but  wasn’t  sure 
just  how  sharp  it  was  until  he 
took  the  negative  out  of  the 
developer. 

Mr.  Wampler,  28,  is  married 
and  has  three  children.  His 
hobby?  Photography,  of  course. 

Police-Press 

How  to  get  along  with  the 
police. 

That  topic  provided  one  of 
the  most  interesting  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  at  last  week’s  Kent 
State  University  short  course, 
according  to  Jim  Fosdick,  pro¬ 
gram  director  and  KSU  journal¬ 
ism  professor. 

Jack  Montag,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
police  department  photogra¬ 
pher,  led  the  discussion  and  of¬ 
fered  these  remarks,  Jim  re¬ 
ports: 

“Every  cop,  like  every  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer,  is  a 
very  human  guy.  He’s  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  of  us. 

“Nine  times  out  of  10  he  is 
married  and  buying  a  home, 
has  2.4  children,  worries  about 
how  he  will  pay  his  income 
taxes  and  probably  is  suffering 
from  some  sort  of  stomach  dis¬ 
order.  As  just  another  human 
being,  99  out  of  100  cases  he’s 
very  willing  to  play  ball  with 
you  fellows. 

“The  police  must  fight  un¬ 
fair  journalism  by  furnishing 
to  the  press  and  public  accurate 
facts  on  the  real  crime  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  Concealment  of 
crime  facts  by  the  police  is  not 
a  legitimate  defense  against 
distorted  crime  news. 

“More  is  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  and  publishing  records 
of  such  accuracy  that  they  will 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  press 
and  public.  ...  A  partnership 
between  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  press  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  decent  society,  and  if  the 
time  ever  comes — and  I  believe 
it  will — when  this  partnership 
can  be  developed  and  exerted 
to  maximum  strength,  crimes 
in  the  major  categories  will 
gp-eatly  decrease.” 


Copter  Service 

The  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Evening  Outlook  uses  a  local 
helicopter  service  for  coverage 
of  some  of  its  bigger  stories. 

The  copter  lands  on  the  roof 
of  the  newspaper  building, 
picks  up  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  team,  flies  them  to  the 
news  break,  hovers  in  position 
for  the  pictures,  then  returns 
them  to  the  roof. 

When  a  gasoline  pipeline 
broke  recently  in  west  Ix>s  An¬ 
geles,  starting  a  dozen  fires, 
the  service  more  than  proved 
its  worth.  'The  newspaper  got 
the  call  at  11:17  a.m.,  less  than 
an  hour  before  picture  deadline. 
The  nearest  fire  was  a  half- 
hour’s  drive  through  heavy 
traflfic. 

With  the  copter,  however,  the 
team  flew  to  each  of  the  fires, 
shot  more  than  24  pictures  and 
got  back  to  the  darkroom  by 
11:40,  only  23  minutes  after 
the  call  came  in. 

Pictures^  But — 

A  Belleville,  Ill.,  judge  has 
added  a  new  twist  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  courtroom  photography. 

Last  week  Circuit  Judge 
Quinten  Spivey  told  photogra¬ 
phers  they  could  make  pictures 
of  the  defendants  before  him 
but  could  not  photograph  either 
himself  or  the  defendants’  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  judge  added  that  he 
hoped  to  work  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  cameramen  that 
will  give  them  even  more 
privileges. 

In  sentencing  two  ^  Chicago 
hoodlums  to  life  terms  in  the 
state  prison  for  the  murder  of 
a  Milwaukee  tavefhkeeper. 
Judge  Clarence  E.  Rhinehard  of 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  sitting 
in  Milwaukee  Circuit  Court,  al¬ 
lowed  pictures  to  be  taken  for 
use  not  only  in  newspapers  but 
on  television  programs. 


Illinois  *BesP 

Twenty-five  prizes  for  out¬ 
standing  news  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures  were  shared  by  13  pho¬ 
tographers  from  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  as  awards  were  presented 
at  the  ninth  annual  University 
of  Illinois  Press  Photographers 
Short  Course. 

Winners  were: 

Graflex  Award  for  best  news¬ 
paper  exhibit:  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  Courier. 

Illinois  Photographer  of  Year, 
for  portfolio  of  10  pictures 
showing  versatility:  Charles  L. 
Scott,  Champaign-Urbana  Cour¬ 
ier. 

Sports  pictures:  first,  Joseph 
Kordek,  Chicago  Sun-Timea,  a 
soccer  picture;  second.  Cliff 


Oliver,  Chicago  American., 
pheasant  hunting;  third,  Charles 
L.  Scott,  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier,  basketball. 

Other  firsts: 

Features  —  Fred  Marzolph, 
Moline  Dispatch;  spot  news — 
Edward  DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  fashion  and  society — 
Ed  Wojtas,  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier;  picture  story — Charles 
L.  Scott,  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier;  sweepstakes  Chicago 
Sun-Times  trophy  and  $100 — 
Charles  L.  Scott. 

• 

Amateur  Takes 
Bushemi  Award 

Indianapolis 
The  1955  Bushemi  Award, 
highest  honor  in  the  annual 
Indiana  Associated  Press  photo 
contest,  was  won  by  Jack  Sor¬ 
ensen,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  Star’s 
500-Mile  Race  photo  team. 

It  was  the  first  time  an 
amateur  had  won  the  Award, 
established  as  a  memorial  to 
John  J.  Bushemi,  a  Gary  news¬ 
paper  photographer  killed  in 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Sorensen’s  picture  showed 
Race  Driver  Cal  Niday  being 
taken  from  the  wreckage  of  his 
car  after  a  crash  during  last 
year’s  Race  at  the  Motor  Speed¬ 
way. 

'The  picture  also  took  first 
place  in  the  amateur  spot  news 
category. 

Only  double  first-place  win¬ 
ner  in  the  contest  was  Frank 
Salzarulo,  the  News’  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  whose  pictures  won  the 
amateur  divisions  of  both  se¬ 
quence  and  feature  pictures. 

News  Photographer  Bob 
Doeppers  won  first  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Spot  News  Division. 
Other  firsts: 

Amateur  Sports — Tom  Smart, 
Indiana  Daily  Student;  Profes¬ 
sional  Feature — Carl  Hartup 
Ft.  Wayne  News  Sentinel; 
Professional  Sports  —  George 
Tilford,  Indianapolis  News; 
Professional  Sequence  —  Roger 
H.  Pelham,  Indianapolis  Star. 


Carroll  Shaffer  Dies 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Carroll  Shaffer,  72,  fomoer 
general  manager  and  publisher 
of  the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
died  here  March  24.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  John  C.  Shaffer, 
former  chain  newspaper  owner, 
who  died  in  1943. 

Carroll  Shaffer  was  named 
by  his  father  as  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Post  in  1930.  The 
paper  was  published  until  1932; 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Daily  Worker 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“We  do  not  reveal  names  of 
contributors  to  protect  them 
from  personal  harassment,”  Mr. 
Gordon  said.  “We  believe  there 
is  precedent  in  other  businesses 
against  revealing  sources  of 
loans,  when  those  loans  are 
repaid.  As  to  the  people  who 
make  about  50  cents  a  day  sell¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  Worker,  we  do 
not  know  their  names.  They 
pick  up  copies  from  various 
distributing  points  and  turn  in 
cash  for  them. 

Wouldn’t  Give  Names 
“Because  we  declined  to  give 
out  these  desired  names,  and, 
although  we  had  submitted  in¬ 
come  tax  forms  showing  de¬ 
ficits  each  year,  the  Revenue 
Bureau  told  us  that  our  entire 
income  would  be  called  taxable 
income,  even  loans  we  had  paid 
back  and  the  entire  gross  value 
of  the  newspapers  sold  by 
friendly  readers.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  tax  has  been 
levied.” 

The  Worker  is  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  front  page  publicity 
to  collect  funds.  An  Emergency 
Committee  for  a  Free  Press  is 
being  formed  as  the  newest 
fund  raising  agency.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  spearheaded  by  How¬ 
ard  Fast,  the  writer,  and  a 
stockholder  of  the  Publishers 
New  Press,  Inc.  The  new  group 
supplements  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee,  which  Mr. 
Gordon  said  raised  about  $170,- 
000  last  year. 

“Cost  of  publishing  the  two 
papers  last  year  amounted  to 
about  $385,000,”  Mr.  Gordon 
said.  “We  went  approximately 
$17,000  further  into  the  red.” 

On  the  first  day  of  difficulty, 
March  27,  $1,000  came  in  from 
“friends  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,” 
described  as  “the  largest 
amount  in  some  time  from  this 
particular  source.” 

Mr.  Fast  said  his  committee 
will  occupy  space  loaned  by  the 
New  Century  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Robert  Dunn,  director  of 
Labor  Research,  was  named 
treasurer.  First  announced 
members  of  the  committee  are 
John  T.  McManus,  managing 
editor.  National  Guardian;  An¬ 
gus  Cameron,  head  of  Cameron 
Associates,  publishers;  Dr.  W. 
E.  Du  Bois,  a  historian;  Dr. 
Doxy  Wilkerson,  head  of  the 
Jefferson  School;  and  Helen 
Alfred,  a  retired  social  worker. 

“Every  newspaper  in  America 
has  a  stake  in  this  case,”  Mr. 
Fast  declared.  “This  action 
transcends  any  Communist  is¬ 
sue.  The  future  of  every  news¬ 


paper  in  America  is  directly 
threatened  if  the  government 
should  ever  succeed  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  publishing  of  any  single 
newspaper  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  The  net  loss  of  the 
Worker  has  never  been  under 
$200,000  a  year,  so  the  tax 
gimmick  is  simply  a  cheap,  dir¬ 
ty,  political  trick.” 

Knew  About  It  Last  Fall 

Alan  Max,  managing  editor, 
said  he  considered  this  tax  ac¬ 
tion  just  part  of  other  restric¬ 
tions  of  press  freedom,  which 
the  Daily  Worker  listed  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  last  Nov.  21. 

The  seizure  action  was  not 
the  surprise  it  appeared  to  be 
on  Tuesday.  Last  November  the 
Daily  Worker  knew  of  the 
Treasury  Department’s  prepa¬ 
rations  to  sue  for  taxes.  Mr. 
Gordon  traced  the  action  back 
to  January  1955.  Then  the 
Bureau  gave  notice  of  its  de¬ 
sire  to  go  through  the  Daily 
Worker’s  books.  Advising  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  was 
expiring  on  1951  taxes,  the 
Bureau  asked  for  a  waiver  of 
the  statute  as  it  involved  the 
1951  and  1952  taxes.  The  wai¬ 
ver  was  granted.  About  three 
months  later,  in  April  or  May, 
a  Revenue  Agent  spent  a 
couple  of  months  going  through 
the  newspaper’s  books.  Emanuel 
Levin,  then  assistant  business 
manager,  now  retired,  took  time 
off  to  work  with  the  agent.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
Worker  was  notified  that  the 
entire  income  for  the  years  in 
question  would  be  considered 
taxable  income. 

The  Worker  gave  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  the  “put-upon 
poor  cousin”  during  the  first 
hectic  day  after  seizure.  A 
dozen  revenue  men  were  in  the 
editorial  offices.  They  would  let 
no  one  in.  Reporters  from  other 
papers  were  in  cars  parked 
outside  or  they  took  refuge 
from  the  cold  in  a  bar.  Came¬ 
ras,  still,  TV  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  were  stacked  on  the  side¬ 
walk  outside  the  shabby  front 
door.  Just  what  was  to  be  pic¬ 
tured,  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
Then  Howard  Fast  put  on  his 
coat  to  go  out  and  ask  a  second 
hand  furniture  dealer  to  help 
appraise  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  assets. 

“We’ll  get  a  picture  of  that,” 
exclaimed  a  reporter. 

Everybody  Talks 

Abner  W.  Berry,  a  delegate 
to  the  Guild  assembly,  was 
brought  out  to  talk  to  reporters. 
He  said  that  two  telephone  calls 
had  been  made  to  Guild  offices 
and  in  each  case  secretaries, 
rather  than  Guild  officers,  were 


all  that  could  be  reached.  He 
said  he  was  trying  to  get  from 
the  Guild  a  statement  support¬ 
ing  the  Worker’s  right  to  pub¬ 
lish,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
Guild  to  use  its  good  offices 
toward  that  end.  He  said  the 
New  York  Post  unit  had  voted 
to  introduce  a  resolution  asking 
for  support  at  the  next  assem¬ 
bly. 

At  the  Worker  offices  every¬ 
one  was  quite  willing  to  talk. 
Editor  Gates  gave  out  his  bio¬ 
graphical  background.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  work  March  1,  1955 
after  serving  three  years  and 
8  months  of  a  five  year  term 
in  the  federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  conviction  of 
“conspiracy  to  teach  and  ad¬ 
vocate  the  overthrow  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  force.”  Prior  to  con¬ 
viction  he  had  been  editor  since 
1947.  Before  that  he  had  been 
national  organizer  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  on  the  Veterans 
Committee.  He  had  wound  up 
World  War  II  as  a  paratrooper 
with  the  17th  Airbom  Regiment 
of  the  21st  Airbom  Division  in 
Germany. 

The  Worker  was  started  in 
Chicago  in  1924,  on  orders  of 
Gregory  Zinoviev,  then  head  of 
the  Communist  International. 
Capital  was  provided  by  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  main  office  was  moved 
to  New  York  about  20  years 
ago  and  circulation  at  one  time 
rose  to  50,000.  It  has  been 
around  11,000  lately  and  there 
have  been  recurring  appeals 
for  funds  to  keep  it  alive. 

No  accounting  has  ever  been 
made  to  contributors  who  al¬ 
ways  came  to  the  rescue  in  a 
publishing  crisis. 

The  press  run  was  increased 
5,000  copies  this  week. 

Uncle  Sam’s  move  appeared 
to  delight  the  Worker’s  editors. 
They  shrieked  “uncle!”  gleeful¬ 
ly  and  thus  took  the  play  away 
from  stories  of  their  difficulties 
in  trying  to  adjust  news  and 
editorial  comment  in  their 
eight-page  tabloid  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin’s  “down-with-Stalin”  fiipflop. 

• 

Radio  Photo  Service 
To  Papers  in  Korea 

Photo  beamcast  transmission 
of  newspictures  to  the  press  of 
Korea  was  inaugurated  this 
week  by  United  Press.  Opened 
in  collaboration  with  the  news 
agency  Orient  Press,  the  radio 
photo  service  goes  to  virtually 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea. 

The  speaker  of  the  Korean 
National  Assembly,  Lee  Pi 
Poong,  Dr.  Hong  Lee  Karl, 
government  director  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  editors  attended  the 
ceremony  opening  the  service. 
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Trend  Noted: 
More  1-Paper 
Subscribers 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Newspapers  which  have 
strengthened  editorial  content 
and  local  news  coverage  are 
__  continuing  to 

enjoy  increased 
^  circulations,  Mi- 

>  cbael  Tynan  of 

"  the  Omaha 

Tx  Herald  report- 

who  recently 
"  completeda 
Dunn  circulation  trend 

survey  of  115 
newspapers,  spoke  at  the  41st 
annual  convention  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  here  March  17-19. 

“With  more  and  more'  com¬ 
petition  from  other  media  for 
the  time  of  the  newspaper  read¬ 
er,  the  newspapers  with  good 
news  content  are  getting  the 
reader’s  attention,”  Mr.  Tynan 
said.  “The  survey  disclosed  a 
general  trend  toward  fewer 
readers  who  subscribe  to  more 
than  one  newspaper.” 

George  W.  Dunn,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Weekly  Star 
Farmer,  the  farm  publication 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  president  of 
the  group. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Harry  R.  Purdum,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  -  Tribune,  Allen 
Clark,  Enid  (Okla.)  News- 
Eagle,  vicepresidents;  Frank 
W.  Long,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle, 
secretary -treasurer;  Mark  T. 
Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star- 
Journal,  convention  secretary, 
and  Walter  D.  Tetrick,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.)  News-Tribune, 
chairman  of  the'  board. 

About  160  persons  registered 
for  the  convention,  including 
one  woman,  Mrs.  Leona  Jones, 
new  circulation  manager  of  the 
Ottawa  (Kas.)  Herald.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group  is  124. 

Morris  S  h  o  r  r,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  president  of  ICMA, 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
program  developed  by  his  pa¬ 
per  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  good  citizenship  among  car¬ 
rier  boys. 

He  described  the  policy  of 
advising  and  guiding  the  young¬ 
sters  in  their  personal  problems 
and  of  hiring  boys  for  various 
parttime  jobs  both  to  enable 
them  to  save  money  toward  col¬ 
lege  and  to  train  them  in  work 
relating  to  newspapers. 
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New  Classified  Type 
Is  ‘The  People’s  Choice' 


Philadelphia 

The  new  type  used  in  classi¬ 
fied  ads  of  the  PhUadetphia 
Inquirer  actually  is  the  people’s 
choice. 

The  Inquirer  conducted  a 
popular  poll  before  changing' 
the  type  style  on  March  26. 
The  general  public  as  well  as 
classified  advertisers  were  asked 
to  make  a  selection  on  an  “Of¬ 
ficial  Inquirer  Ballot.” 

The  results  were  this;  in 
the  more  than  3,000  ballots  re¬ 
turned,  88%  picked  the  same 
type  which  Inquirer  manage¬ 
ment  felt  would  be  best  for  its 
classified  pages.  The  readers’ 
reaction  confirmed  the  choice. 

A  traveling  panel  display  was 
set  up  at  busy  traffic  intersec¬ 
tions  as  part  of  the  campaign 
to  get  the  public  reaction. 

3  Choices  on  Ballot 

Those  persons  marking  the 
ballots  were  given  the  choice 
of  selecting  Type  A,  which  was 
what  the  Inquirer  formerly 
used.  Type  B  and  Type  C. 
Type  C,  which  won  the  most 
votes,  is  a  6  point  Futura  Book 
on  a  5*/2  point  base,  with  Demi- 
Bold  first  line. 

When  the  Inquirer  promotion 
department,  under  the  direction 
of  Leonard  E.  Bach,  was  told 
that  a  typographical  change 
was  in  order,  William  White, 
a  member  of  the  staff,  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  getting  the  public 
reaction. 

“People  are  part  of  our  pa¬ 
per,”  Mr.  Bach  said.  “Ordi¬ 
narily,  changes  are  made  and 
dropped  in  their  laps  and  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  learned  a  wonder¬ 
ful  lesson  from  this  experiment. 

“It  shows  that  the  majority 


of  readers  have  good  taste 
where  type  is  concerned.  They 
thought  the  same  as  our  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  subject. 

“And  I  think  we  gained 
their  confidence  by  letting  them 
have  a  choice  in  the  matter. 
No  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  They  were 
shown  the  different  types  and 
asked  to  mark  what  they  liked 
best.” 

Probably  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  reactions  came  from 
the  Philadelphia  Guild  Opti¬ 
cians.  Jack  Haines,  writing  for 
the  Guild,  to  Joseph  H.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Inquirer  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said: 

“We  have  just  seen  the  new 
type  face  now  being  used  on 
the  Inquirer’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising  pages. 

“The  legibility  of  the  new 
type  is  excellent.  The  bold  face 
headline  on  each  advertisement 
also  brings  about  easier  read¬ 
ing  by  making  every  advertise¬ 
ment  separate  and  distinct. 

“On  behalf  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Guild  Opticians,  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Inquirer  on  this 
forward  step.” 

Change  from  6  pt. 

The  Inquirer  had  previously 
used  5  point  Ionic  on  a  5  point 
base. 

Promotion  ads  proclaim: 

“Now  On  Inquirer  Classified 
Pages.  The  Most  Popular  Type 
In  'Town!  A  Headline  For  Every 
Classified  Advertisement!  Phila¬ 
delphia  Voted  For  It!  Phila¬ 
delphia  Selected  It!” 

A  gimmick  in  connection  with 
the  traveling  poll  display  was 
the  presentation  of  imitation 
gold  coins  the  size  of  half  dol¬ 
lars.  One  side  read:  “Judge 


New  Inquirer  Type 


STENOGRAPHEI.  Parmaiwnt  full  lima.  5- 
day  week.  Apply  in  person.  Mrs.  Top¬ 
ping,  Porter  Fund,  19th  fir.,  1800  Chest¬ 
nut. 

SnNOGIAPHfR  far  one  glri  office.  Perm. 

pos.  Pleasant  working  cnnds.  Air  cond. 

Apply  1234  Germontown  ove. _ 

STENOGRAPHER.  To  ossist  credit  manag¬ 
er,  large  corp.,  pleasant  working  cond. 
Write  S.  H.  Nichols.  T-lOO  Inquirer. 
SHNOGRAPHER-Clerk,  good  typist, 
varied  duties.  Apply  500  N.  Broad  st. 
or  call  to  .-2345. 

STENOGRAPMR-Boolikaepar.  Expori- 

encerf.  5'/i-day  wk.  Phone  office  man¬ 
ager.  lO  1  •2345_for  oppointrirent. 
STENOGRAPHER.  Exp.,  perm,  pos.,  cen¬ 
ter  city  low  office.  40-hr.  wk.  Rl  6-1234 
STENOG.  R.  E.  office.  Vic.  Brood  B  Al- 
legh.  State  age.,  sal.,  etc.  T-111  In¬ 
quirer _ 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
James  W.  Blackbnm 
Clifford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  StnbhleficU 
Tribnns  Tower  W.  R.  Twining 

Delaware  7-27S5-4  111  Softer  St. 

Exbroek  2-5471-3 
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Old  Inquirer  Type 


STENOORAPKER.  Permanent  full  time. 

5-day  week.  Apply '  in  person.  Mrs. 
Topping.  Total  P^lnd.  19th  fir..  1300 
Chestnut. _ 

STOfOGRAPHiai  (or  one  girl  office. 
Permanent  pos.  Pleasant  working  cond. 
Air  cond.  Apply  1400  Germantown  av. 
STDfOORAPHSR.  To  assist  credit 
manager,  large  oorp..  pleasant  working 
cond.  write  S.  H.  Nichols.  T-lOO  In¬ 
quirer; _ 

STENOGRAPHER- Clerk.  Good  typist, 
varied  duties.  Apply  500  N.  Broad  st. 

or  call  LO  4-5100- _ 

STmOORAPHXSt-Bookkeeiier.  Ihiper- 
lenoed.  5'/t  day  wk.  Phone  office  man- 
ager,  LO  8-1234  (or  appointment. 
STENOORAPHER.  Exp.,  perm.  po^. 
center  city  law  office.  40  hr.  week. 

RI  6-1600. _ 

STDiOO.  R.E.  office.  Via  Broad  4k  Al- 
legh.  state  age.  aal.,  ete.  T-131  In- 
qulier. _ _ _ 

March  1956.”  and  in  a  circle, 
“I  Helped  Select  The  Most  Pop¬ 
ular  Type  In  Town.”  The  other 
side  said:  “The  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer”  and  in  a  circle:  “The 
Most  Popular  Classified  Pages.” 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  80) 

derived  from  subsequent  studies 
for  those  years,  we  find  that 
at  the  end  of  1955  this  large 
newspaper  had  total  revenue  of 
$22,638,016  and  total  expenses 
$22,767,146.  In  spite  of  a  good 
1955  this  paper  was  still  “in 
the  red”  with  an  operating  de¬ 
ficit  of  $129,130. 

Of  course,  few  papers  can 
stand  continuing  deficits  and 
most  of  those  newspapers  that 
approximated  the'  E  &  P  sur¬ 
vey  figures  over  the  years  had 
to  fold  up  shop.  But  the  survey 
figures  indicate  that  many 
^  newspapers  must  have  had  some 
pretty  bad  years  in  order  to 
make  the  averages  come  out 
the  way  they  did. 

So  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
story  to  say  newspapers  had  a 
boom  year  in  1955.  You  have 
to  know  what  went  before  in 
order  to  tell  whether  a  paper 
went  on  to  greater  profits  or 
just  managed  to  recover  some 
previous  losses. 

• 

Florida  Secretary 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

John  Paul  Jones,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  has  been  chosen  as 
secretary-manager  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  a  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association. 


^lasstfie^si^ioti 

IIWGfit  from  our  Voit  Nnopopor  AuiyoHGffi 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Netetpaper  Broker* 

CONTINUING  SERVICE  i 

The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property  ( 
doesn’t  end  our  obligation.  We  stand  ' 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rough  spots  until 
they  are  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
success.  Our  experience  can  benefit  | 
you  in  the  California-Arizona  area.  | 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3987  Orange  St. _ Riverside,  Calif. 

CERTAIN  DAILIES  can  be  bought  for 
cash,  prices  running  between,  near, 
million  and  half  and  up  to  two  mil¬ 
lion.  Boyers  must  show  ability  to  pay 
all  cash  before  property  can  be  dealt 
on.  Isolated  and  unopposed.  Ideal  lo¬ 
cations. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

(Barclay  Hotel,  N.  Y.  April  23rd)  \ 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS  I 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields.  | 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ' 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ! 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _  i 

EXPERT  tax  and  management  service  j 
in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies.  NEWS-  ! 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Broker* 

SALES-PURCHA3ES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

AAWE  are  interested  In  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Stypes,  Rountree  A 
Co..  626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5.  Cal. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  [uyment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 


I  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publicationt  For  Sale 

COLORADO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
S20.000  frross  class,  in  the  hills,  re¬ 
quires  $10,000  down.  Baiiey-Krehbiel, 
396,  Saiina,  Kansas. 

COUNTY  seat.  Daily.  Afternoon. 
Gross  $125,000  a  year.  Nets  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000.  Absentee  owned. 
Price  $125,000  with  $45,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal. 
Box  575  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


READY  TO  GO  DAILY  IN  . 
MIDWEST  CITY  OF  90,000  ; 

THIS  weekly  shopping  paper,  a  ' 
money  maker  for  nearly  20  years,  is  , 
ready  for  the  daily  field.  Operates  in  < 
own  plant  and  building,  printing  other 
weeklies  and  periodicals  under  con¬ 
tract.  Eight  typesetting  machines,  64 
page  press  capacity. 

MERCHANT’S  and  public’s  acceptance 
unusually  good.  Growing  industrial  | 
community  near  large  city  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Plant  is  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect,  including  new  • 
pony  autoplate.  One  daily  competitor. 

GROSSING  over  $500,000  annually. 
Good  reason  for  offering.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  publisher  experienced 
in  daily  field.  Invites  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  by  principals  interested. 

Box  1627, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OUR  NEW  Bulletin  of  ideal  buys  in 
wMkIy  and  daily  newspapers  is  now 
being  mailed.  Ask  for  your  free  copy. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  Los 
Angeles  29,  Cal. _ 

EXCLUSIVE  deep  South  county  week¬ 
ly  grcmsing  over  $69,000.00.  Publica¬ 
tion,  job  work,  office  supplies  all  un¬ 
opposed.  Priced  at  $48,000.00  with 
terms.  Reason  for  selling:  want  to 
buy  larger  publication.  Box  1221,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college 
town,  only  paper  in  growing  county. 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  all  or  part  to 
financially  able  newspaperman  seeking 
choice  opportunity.  Confidential.  Own- 
er.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ...  an  exclusive 
midwest  county-seat  ABC  weekly  and 
job  shop  in  the  $  160,000-gross  class? 

A  real  topnotcherl  Write  fully,  confi¬ 
dentially  to  The  DIAL  Agency,  640 
W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

DANDY  Middle  West  county  seat  daily, 
grossing  $36,000,  expenses  $24,000. 
Adequate  equipment.  Fully  staffed. 
Price  $21,000.  Half  down. 

May  Brothers 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Publicationt  IFanted 

AD  AGENCY  Exec  wants  weekly 
2500  circulation  up  or  share  small  I 
daily  Chart  Areas  3.  4.  Will  be  in 
New  York  April  23-26.  Box  1501,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  VfEEKLIE^^-interested  in 
selling  out  as  cf  July  1,  1967?  If  so, 
send  full  information  to  Box  1016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  newspaper  executive 
wishes  to  purchase  daily  in  city  85,000 
to  100,000  Chart  Area  1,  2  or  6. 
Monetary  return  secondary  to  service 
to  community.  Prefer  deal  with  owner 
direct.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  young  newspaper 
business  executive  seeks  equity,  part¬ 
nership  or  ownership  of  small,  grow¬ 
ing  operation.  Chart  Area  I  or  II. 
Preference  in  that  order.  Box  1104, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DAILY — 10,000  to  20,000  circulation, 
by  successful  hired  publisher-general 
manager  additionally  backed  by  me. 
Talbot  Patrick,  Herald,  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business! 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  8 
_ Geneseo,  N.  Y, _ 

Do  you  want  ADS  from  GERMANY? 
Advertise  your  paper  in  DER  LEIT- 
FADEN,  the  (Jerman  "Ayers”.  Low 
rates.  Business  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
164,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
WANT  TO  CUT  composing  room  costs 
and  win  National  Typography  awards 
at  same  time?  Nationally  known  con¬ 
sultant  can  show  you  how.  Available 
for  two  weeks’  study  in  your  plant  in 
June.  July  or  August.  Fee  dependent 
on  circulation  and  changes  needed. 
Reply  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicates  -  Features 

TRAVEL,  foreign  and  domestic 
column,  aids  advertising.  Top  writer. 
Sample,  Louise  Hubbard,  3701  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

"SKIDMORE  &  MIA^N,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 _ 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  BYwater  7534 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

WE'RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $76.60  to 
$88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 

2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. _ 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Auxiliary.  Midwest  Matrix 
Mart,  633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6, 

Ill. _ 

MODEL  14  UNOTYPE— Serial  in 
26,000’s.  Spend  a  few  hundred  dollars 
on  this  machine  and  it  will  be  as 
good  as  one  you  would  pay  $2,600  for. 
4  Molds,  AC  motor,  Kendall  feeder. 
Only  one  main  and  one  auxiliary  mag¬ 
azine  are  available.  A  steal  at  $1,000 
on  oor  floor.  ANDERSON’S  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  INC.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny 
I  County,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Ink  Fountains 

WHY  MORE  NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  USING 

CAPCO 

PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAINS 


R  O  P  COLOR. 

IMPROVED  “Capco” 
PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN 

★  INCREASES  PRODUCTION  — 
affords  pressroom  savings  up 
to  75%. 

★  SAVES  ’nME  OF  PRESSMAN 
— no  costly  installations. 

★  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR 
OLD  EQUIPMENT. 

★  •  TRIED 

PROVEN,  and 

GUARANTEED. 

Weight  .  .  .  App.  30  lbs. 

Over  700  in  use  in  over 
200  newspapers. 

Write  today  for  literature. 


CAPITAL  TOOL  & 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5000  Calvert  Road 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Phone  UNIon  4-7677 

Newsprint 

YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 

At  Our  Suite 
in  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
AN  PA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
in 

Substantial  Quantities. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

150  East  35th  St. 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Murray  Hill  5-8564 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Newsprint 

YOU  ARE  INVITED 
TO  VISIT  US 

At  Our  Suite 
in  the 

Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
During  The 
ANPA  Convention 

Newsprint  Available 
Through  1956 
in 

Substantial  Quantities. 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  St. 

New  York  16.  N.Y. 

MUrray  Hill  5-8564 

NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  ONLY 

INQUIRIES  INVITED 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

400  Madison  Ave..  NYC.  PL  9-3200 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS. 
Inquiries  invited.  AL  4-8728  N.Y.C. 
Box  215,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timH  9  45$  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  504;  2  9  55#; 
1  9  eii.  Add  15$  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  904  PC  Hm  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 


3  times  9  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  £ 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Attention 
Publishers !!.... 

EXPANDING  ? ....  or 

Just  Replacing 

You’ll  Find  What  You  Need  Here: 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint 

MANY  NEWSPAPERS 
AND 

PUBLISHING  COMPANIES 
ALL  OVER  the  Country 
are  receiving  their 
SHIPMENTS  OF  NEWSPRINT 
REGULARLY  . .  . 

From 

BUNGE  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO. 

STANDARD.  WHITE  TONNAGE. 
Large,  Half,  3/4  and 
Smaller  rolls. 

Suitable  Diameters. 

WHY  NOT  CONSULT  US  NOW  j 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  NEWSPRINT  I 
NEEDS?  I 


Bunge  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

45  W.  45  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
PHONE:  JU.  2-4830  -  JU.  2-4174. 

WE'LL  BE  HAPPY  TO  MEET  YOU 
AND  DISCUSS  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  PROBLEMS  DURING  YOUR 
VISIT  TO  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  CON- 
VENTION. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

15J4— 16— 16%— 17— 17%— 81 
34—46-60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
82  lb.  ISVS'  16”  16  17”  18H" 

22  24”  81”  82”  88”  34”  rolls.  Also 

European  newsprint  any  size  rolls  for 
April.  May.  and  June  delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

655  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930 


SCANDINAVIAN.  AUSTRIAN  AND 
DOMESTIC 
NEWSPRINT 
,  ALL  SIZES 

F  BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

!  427  2nd  Ave..  N.Y. _ MU  6-6960 


Produce  Your  Own 
NEWSPRINT 
Write  Technopulp,  Ine. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  ^nsultanta 
Upper  Montclair.  N.  J. 


USED  Newsprint  re  winder  for  sale. 
May  be  seen  in  operation.  Capital  Tool 
&  Manufacturina  Co.,  6000  Calvert 
Road,  Colleae  Park.  Maryland. 


Pres*  Rt>om 


16  &  20-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 
Now  available  complete 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 

8  GOSS  UNITS — 2  folders.  Goss  hand 
eastina  box  and  pump,  Hoe  tail  saw, 
Hoe  plate  shaver.  Available  end  of 
year.  News-Herald,  Hutchinson,  Kaa. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  8-UNIT  PRESS 

Has  color  cylinder,  four  color  work, 
23 A'  cut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

Complete  with  all  electrical  and 
stereotype  equipment.  47  stereotype 
chases.  23  9/16”  cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis 
Tlieater  Buildina.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drivss  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  Georae 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24  Paae  Press 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereo  Machinery 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexinaton  Ave.  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


24-PAGE  DECK-TYPE  PRESS 
This  Scott  “Speed  Kina"  prints  in  2 
paae  jumps  to  20  paaes ;  has  color 
deck  for  extra  color  on  4  paaes.  Does 
fine  quality  printina  job  for  six  hiah- 
rankina  8  to  24  paae  weekly  news¬ 
papers — samples  available  to  potential 
buyers.  We  run  it  at  8,000  per  hour 
but  will  ao  faster.  40  h.  p.,  AC  motor 
drive,  21^”  paae,  half  folder.  Ideal 
for  bia  weekly  or  modest-size  daily 
wantina  a  ao^.  compact  press  and 
without  a  fat  bank  account.  Available 
about  Juno  16.  814,600  cash  on  our 
floor  includina  ail  stereo  equipment 
but  not  mat  roller.  Can  be  seen  run- 
nina  at  ANDERSON  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC.,  Oakmont.  Alleaheny  County,  Pa. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  &  Flatbed 

Investina  in  used  printina  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investiaate  thorouahly  before  makina 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  continu¬ 
ously  installina  new  Goss  presses  and 
stereotype  equipment,  we  usually  have 
a  list  of  the  best  available  used  equip¬ 
ment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence.  In  the 
hope  of  helpina  you  obtain  the  best 
press  for  your  ne^s  and  also  the  best 
value  for  your  money. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6661  West  81st  Street,  Chicaao  50,  III. 

Phone  Bishop  2-3300 


TWO  UNIT  HOE 

COMPLETE  with  all  electrical  and 
sterotype  equipment.  47  stereoty|>e 
chases.  23-9/16”  Cut-off.  David  Black¬ 
er,  South  Omaha  Sun,  802  Brandeis 
Theater  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


HOE  Singlewidth  folder  with  upper 
former  and  extra  fine  quarter-page- 
folder.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


SCOTT  16  page  singlewidth  press,  old 
but  rebuilt  recently,  with  new  AC 
motordrive.  See  it  producing  beauti¬ 
ful  color  circulars  near  New  York. 
Complete  stereo.  Stanley  Ross  Corp., 
135  Front  St.,  New  York.  Telephone 
WH.  8-6882  or  WO.  6-3400. 


I  MODEL  6  Little  Giant  12  x  18  eylin-  ! 
I  der  press.  Good  operating  condition. 

I  price  81.800.00  on  our  floor.  Several 
I  job  stones,  cheap.  Standard  Publishing 
Co.,  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  | 


PRESS  ROOM 

24  PAGE  GOSS  Dekatube;  new  in  1952; 
A.C.  Drive;  Stereo. 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular;  2  to  1;  A.C. 
Drive;  Stereo. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular;  2  to  1;  A.C. 
Drive;  Stereo. 

8  PAGE  GOSS  Comet  Flat  Bed 
8  UNIT  DUPLEX  Super  Production; 
“N"  Type;  23,*,”,  2  Pair  Folders; 
A.C.  Drive. 

4  UNIT  DUPLEX.  Akron  Type;  Zl'/z”, 
1  Pair  Folders;  A.C.  Drive. 

15  UNITS  GOSS  High  Speed;  23, V”;  3 
Pair  Folders;  Roll  Arm  Brackets. 

32  PAGE  HOE  Simplex.  Singlewidth; 
22^';  '/a  &  'A  Folder;  A.C.  Drives; 
Stereo. 

4  UNIT  SCOTT;  Multi  type;  22^”;  A.C. 
Drive. 

2  UNIT  HOE;  End  Feed;  22^”;  A.C. 
Drive,  Stereo. 

16—32  PAGE  GOSS  Straightline;  23,*,'; 
A.C.  Drive;  Stereo. 

24  UNITS  HOE;  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller 
Bearings;  Reels.  Tensions.  Pasters; 
2234";  Double  Folders. 


PRESS  ROOM 

4  HIGH  SPEED  HOE  Vertical  Units; 
22%”;  Perfect  Condition;  Hoe  Reels, 
Tensions,  Pasters;  200  H.P.  A.  C. 
Drive. 

6  SCOTT  High  Speed  Multi  Type  Units, 
22^4”;  Detroit,  Mich. 

STEREOTYPE 

8  fON  Gas;  Kemp  with  controls 
8  TON  Electric;  GE  with  controls 
2  PAIR  Wood  Junior  Autoplates;  22H' 
2  WOOD  Autoshaven;  22%” 

1  WOOD  Autoshaver;  23^” 

60  STEEL  Chases 
1  GOSS  Flat  Saw  and  Trimmer 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

LINOTYPES— ALL  MODELS 
INTERTYPES— ALL  MODELS 
AD  Makeup  Frames 
STEEL  Furniture 
8  Cabinet  Model  Hammond  Saws 


Our  Inventory  is  quite  large.  We  want  to  liquidate  the 
equipment  listed.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  Publishers  to 
acquire  desirable  equipment  at  greatly  reduced  prices  — 
for  immediate  delivery. 

You  Are  Cordially  Invited  to  Visit  Our  New  Offices 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

(Opposite  Grand  Central  Station) 

Phone  OXford  7-4590 


For  Presses  and  Equipment  of  Every  Size 
and  Description  Contact  us  at  Anytime, 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Brest  Room 


MAY’S  RAPID  TAPE  CEMENT.  Over¬ 
lapping  Press  and  Folder  Tape  cement¬ 
ed  in  two  minutes.  No  sewing  or  clips. 
Withstands  heat  and  moisture.  Send 
$1.40  for  large  tube,  jpostpaid.  May 
Chemical  Works,  Dept.  EP,  6618  S. 
Harper,  Chicago  87,  Ill. 


Stereotype 


HALL  PRODUCTS 

★  ★  ★ 

HALL  Dry  Mat  Roller 
DURAL  Aluminum  Chases 
PX)RM  Tables  &  Dump  Trucks 
6'  AND  8'  Makeup  Tables 
STEREOTYPE  Pumps 
WESEL  Electric  Proof  Presses 
MORRISON  Saws  &  Strippers 
THOMPSON  Cabinets 

REBUILT  USED  EQUIPMENT 

★  ★  ★ 

FLAT  &  Curved  Casting  Boxes 
FURNACES  from  1  to  7  tons 
VANDERCOOK  Full  Page  Proof 
Press 

ROYLE  Flat  Plato  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw 

★  ★  ★ 

16-PAGE  HOE,  two  8-paKe  units, 
23A  sheet  cut  with  all  stereotype 
equipment. 

48-PAGE  HOE  Presses.  22>ji,  and  28A 
sheet  cut 

ALSO  many  other  items. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


LUDLOW  MACHINE,  Mats,  Sticks, 
Cabinet.  Quote  Serial  and  Price.  Ban¬ 
ner,  McKenzie,  Tenn. 

TELETYPE  Reperforator  and  Trans¬ 
mitter  units  with  all  accessories.  Con¬ 
tact  General  Manager,  Daily  Sun, 
Yuma,  Arizona. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  | 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants,  , 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  I 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo.  _ 


LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  of 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART, 
683  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 
WE.  9-8288. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


ORGANIZATION  WITH  6  mid-west 
daily  newspapers  instituting  program 
of  concentration  on  circulation.  Have 
openings  for  men  with  sound  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how  of  mail  and 
carrier.  Excellent  advancement  possi¬ 
bilities.  A.  V.  Lund.  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  IN  EAST 

I  REPRESENT  the  owners  of 
one  of  America’s  most  important 
newspaper  properties.  In  their  be¬ 
half  I  am  looking  for  two  out¬ 
standing  circulation  executives  to 
take  over  as  Director  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Director. 

'THE  DIRECTOR  will  he  a  man 
tempered  by  experience  who  is 
ready  to  direct  a  complex,  growing 
circulation  network.  The  assistant 
either  will  be  a  present  Manager 
or  Director  of  a  smaller  paper: 
or  he  will  be  a  second  man  in  a 
big  property  whose  ambitions  and 
talents  are  blocked  by  the  local 
situation. 

THE  TOP  MAN  must  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  kinds  and  types 
of  distributions :  and  he  must  be 
able  to  handle  the  every-day  labor 
problems  of  a  big  department. 
On  the  sales  side,  be  m-'st  he 
able  to  organize  and  inspire  a 
large  sales  staff :  and  he  must 
have  a  thorough  background  of 
modern  circulation  promotion  ef¬ 
forts. 

'THE  SECOND  MAN  either  must 
be  experienced  in  these  matters : 
or  he  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  me  his  capacity  to  handle  them. 

BOTH  JOBS  will  reqailre  long 
hours  of  hard  work  and  call  for 
men  of  physical  stamina  and 
mental  poise. 

THE  SALARIES  of  these  two 
positions  are  open. 

If  you  are  interested,  or  if  you 
know  of  men  who  can  meet  my 
standards,  please  communicate 
with  me  in  confidence.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  and  any  interviews  wilt 
be  kept  in  strict  confidence.  Both 
my  owners  and  I  are  aware  of 
the  problems  and  pitfalls  regard¬ 
ing  confidential  matters  of  this 
sort. 

MY  ADDRESS  for  present  pur¬ 
poses  is 

Box  1347  Editor  &  Publisher 


1 _ HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation 

I  OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE 
Best  working  conditions.  Permanency. 
‘Future’.  Two  ambitious,  experience 
circulation  men  for  1.  State  Manager 
Trainee.  2.  Office  Manager.  Salary 
commensurate.  Age  to  40,  ph3rsieally 
fit.  Resume,  salary  expected,  in  first 
communication.  Chart  Area  4.  Box 
1201,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Administrative 


LABOR 

RELATIONS  MAN 

For  One  of  America's 
Outstanding  Newspapers 

TOE  MAN  WE  ARE  SEEKING 
SHOULD  BE  IN  HIS  MIDDLE 
TOIR'nES  AND  HAVE  HAD  PRAC- 
■nCAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  LABOR 
RELA'nONS  MANAGEMENT.  HE 
SHOULD  BE  WELL  GROUNDED  IN 
TOE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  LABOR 
MANAGEMENT  BUT  NEED  NOT 
NECESSARILY  BE  A  LAWYER. 
FAMIUARITY  WITH  TOE  TECHNI¬ 
CAL  PROCESSES  OF  'TOE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY  IS 
F.SSEN’nAL. 

IF  YOU  FEEL  QUAUFIED  ’TO 
UNDERTAKE  TOE  DU'nES  IM¬ 
POSED  BY  THIS  POSmON.  WHICH 
INCLUDES  NEOO'nA'nONS.  HAN- 
DUNG  GRIEVANCES,  AND  TOE 
MAKING  OF  CONTRACTS  WITO  A 
NUMBER  OF  ORGANIZED  CRAFT 
UNIONS  FOR  A  SINGLE  METRO- 
POUTAN  NEWSPAPER.  WRITE 
GIVING  FULL  DETAILS  AND  REF¬ 
ERENCES. 

ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  WILL  BE 
HELD  IN  CONFIDENCE. 

SALARY  COMMENSURATE  WITH 
EXPERIENCE  AND  ABILITY. 

BOX  1327 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  write  news,  *ell 
ads  and  take  initiative  in  managing 
top  county  seat  weekly,  part  of  group 
i  go^  weeklies.  Give  experience,  start- 
I  ing  salary  expected.  Paper  104  yrs. 

I  old.  3000  circulation.  Population  8,500. 

!  This  job  can  lead  to  better  one  with 
I  main  organization.  What  can  you  do 
I  for  how  much?  Jenkins  Publishing 
Co.,  Mascoutah,  Illinois. 

i _ Classified  Advertising _ 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VER’nSING  MANAGER  for  11.000 
circulation  daily.  Good  salary  and 
commissions.  Contact  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  STAFF 
MAN  in  community  of  14,000.  Home 
newspaper  of  Midwest  group.  Sound 
position  with  excellent  advancement 
possibilities.  Write  Roy  Morton,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinoia. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAP¬ 
ABLE  advertising  man.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Good  layout 
and  sales,  fine  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  City.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements  to 
E.  A.  Holmes,  Daily  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


COMBINATION  newspapers  in  over 
60,000  i>opulation.  Southern  city  will 
employ  top  flight  salesman.  Must  have 
requisites  record  for  doing  a  complete 
job  with  variety  of  accounts.  Give  full 
details  about  yourself  with  responsi¬ 
ble  references,  also,  your  telephone  and 
references  telephone  numbers.  Box 
1525.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Advertising  Manager 

PERMANENT  position  in  department 
for  experienced  man,  age  28  to  40, 
to  work  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion.  Five  day 
daily  6,800  circulation  non-competi¬ 
tive  in  chart  area  7.  Mail  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  1018,  Editor  41  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPOR'TUNITY  for  young 
man,  27  to  82,  with  several  years 
experience  and  proven  ability  in  selling 
and  creating  effective  retail  advertising, 
to  join  outstanding  staff  on  leading 
southern  New  England  Newspaper. 
Possibly  advertising  major  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  or  College,  possibly 
with  department  store  advertising- 
merchandising  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  congenial 
staff,  permanency,  opportunity  to  grow 
and  progress.  Our  men  know  of 
this  ad.  Give  full  information,  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data  in  first  letter. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  1200,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


AD  MAN  —  or  woman  need¬ 
ed  immediately,  for  expanding, 
progressive  group  of  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  booming 
North  Jersey  Area.  Box  1286, 
Editor  41  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

WANTED:  Well  esUblished 
newspaper  special  agency  with 
outstanding  sales  record,  has 
berths  open  in  New  York  and 
on  nesrspapers  of  various  sizes. 

The  talent  desired  is  well  edu¬ 
cated  young  people  who  have 
a  background  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers. 
Please  send  profile.  Interviews 
arranged  in  New  York  or 
other  cities.  Strictly  confidential 
if  preferred  until  decision.  Ad¬ 
dress;  Personnei  Manager,  P. 

O.  Box  1329,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  City. 

ADVER'nSING  MANA^R  —  sales- 
man  for  expanding  small  daily  in 
county  seat  city  in  chart  area  II. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  80  to  40-year-old 
man  anxious  to  make  record  of  gains. 
Man  we  seek  may  now  be  manager, 
assistant  manager  or  top  salesman  on 
medium  to  small  size  daily  who  is 
blocked  from  further  advancement.  Ho 
must  understand  retail  advertising 
planning  and  be  able  to  prepare  and 
sell  effective  programs  including  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing.  The  ability  to 
train  others  and  develop  a  hard-hitting 
department  is  essential.  Give  complete 
run  down  on  professional  experience, 
personal  history,  availability  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter  to 
Box  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ADVER’nSING  PROMOTION  MAN- 
AGER  WANTED :  unusual  opportunity 
for  advertising  man  with  sales  ideas — 
energy  and  sales  ability.  Ne^  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  work  with  two  daily 
newspapers  with  9000  and  8000  circu¬ 
lation.  Salary  and  commission  and 
unusual  future  for  producer.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  Give  background  and 
references.  Daily  Journal,  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota. 
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ADVERTISING  I 
MANAGER  j 

AGE  80-46,  Chart  Area  2  daily  j 
40,000  circulation  itrowinK  field.  I 

THIS  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  I 
an  agsressive,  exijerienc^  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  salary-bonus  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  i 

PERHAPS  you  are  now  ad  manasrer 
of  a  20,000  circulation  daily,  with  a 
good  record  of  gains,  or  retail  man¬ 
ager  of  a  larger  paper. 

THIS  position  will  be  filled  soon. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  14,600  6-day  daily  in  progressive,  ' 
fast-growing  city  Chart  Area  6.  De¬ 
sire  man  80  to  46  to  direct  hard-hitting  I 
staff.  Top  salary  and  incentive  for 
right  man.  Write  Box  1800,  Editor  A 
I^blisher. _  | 

CLOSE  TO  Los  Angeles  —  growing 
five-pai>er  weekly  combination  (soon 
semi-weekly),  ne^s  honest,  aggressive 
display  ad  man  86  to  60,  able  to  sell 
and  service  both  large  and  small 
merchants.  Pleasant  family  location 
and  climate:  close  to  mountains,  desert, 
seashore.  Write  in  full  to  Charles  i 
Shelton,  Publisher ;  Azusa  Herald ;  i 
Azusa,  California. 

EXCELLENT  POSITION  OPEN  ; 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

POSITION  open  due  to  promotion  of 
a  member  of  the  staff.  The  man  we 
seek  should  thoroughly  understand  re¬ 
tailing  and  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  business  firms,  planning  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  according  to  sales  op¬ 
portunities  month  by  month.  We  do 
not  run  “specials”.  He  should  be  able 
to  write  excellent  selling  copy  and 
make  attractive  layouts. 

THIS  newspaper  is  a  highly  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  southeast.  A  beautiful  city  In 
which  you  and  your  family  would  en¬ 
joy  living,  ideal  climate,  pleasant 
working  conditions,  6  day  week. 

THIS  is  a  top-notch  job  at  consider¬ 
ably  above  average  pay  where  results 
are  well  rewarded. 

AIRMAIL  complete  details  including 
age,  education,  also  personal  informa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  present  salary  to 
Box  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  solicita¬ 
tion  and  layout  on  large  weekly  paper 
in  Chart  Area  8  near  Washington. 
Man  under  86  who  is  interested  in 
aiding  editorial  work  preferred.  Good 
salary  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  growing  county.  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  solicita¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  making  good 
layouts  and  ability  to  sell.  Write 
stating  salary  expected,  age.  Florence 
Morning  News.  Florence,  So.  Carolina. 

MAN  TO  HANDLE  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  small  Ohio  daily.  Plan  promotion, 
schedule,  and  much  actual  solicitation 
will  be  ext>ected.  Box  1348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  in  heart  of  Rockies 
best  scenic,  hunting  and  fishing  coun¬ 
try  needs  hard-working  ad  man.  Con¬ 
sider  trainee.  All  details  first  letter, 
please,  including  salary  needed.  Box 
1316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  desire  a  berth  on  an  out¬ 
standing  suburban  weekly?  We  desire 
an  enterprising,  alert  reporter-editor. 
Let  us  compare  desires.  Write:  Editor, 
The  LaGrange  Citizen,  LaGrange,  Ill. 


STAFF  CORRESPONDENT  and  AS¬ 
SISTANT  —  Fastest  growing  morning 
and  Sunday  paper  in  Chart  Area  2 
needs  two  men  for  bureau  work  offer¬ 
ing  advancement  to  city  staff.  One 
opening  for  staffer  in  one-man  bureau 
handling  top  news  of  entire  county. 
Second  opening  for  Assistant  in  two- 
man  bureau.  Car,  camera  needed ;  good 
pay,  benefits  2-8  year  experience  neces¬ 
sary  for  staffer  job  take  less  experi¬ 
ence  for  bureau  assistant.  Good  typing 
speed  required  by  paper’s  tele^pe 
operation.  Send  in  confidnce  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
1160,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION  BEGINNINQ 
REPORTERS: 

You  CAN  break  into  newspaper  work  I 
We  have  found  Jobe  for  dosens  of 
young  people  with  very  little  or  no 
newspaper  experience.  Salaries  from 
$60  to  $76  weekly.  Positions  are  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country.  Many 
open  now.  Send  resume  and  request 
application  forms.  Birch  Personnd, 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

'  TOPFLIGHT  morning  paper  in  100,000 
city  Chart  Area  9  wants  reporter  with 
police  run  experience  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  handle  other  news.  Fay 
baaed  on  experience.  Insurance,  vaca¬ 
tions,  pension.  Write  background  fully. 
Box  1628,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  SOUTHERN  a.m.  Daily  has  opening 
{  for  reporter-advertising  man  for  tab- 
I  loid  published  each  week.  Must  have 
\  camera  experience  and  auto.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  with  old-established 
I  newspaper.  Address  Box  1218,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

,  WIRE  EDITOR  by  lb,(k)0  circulation 
;  daily.  Do  not  insist  on  experience. 

I  Prefer  J-grad  but  will  consider  any- 
,  one  with  good  educational  background. 

I  Either  sex.  Give  full  details  including 
I  salary  required,  in  first  letter.  R.  S. 

I  Marvin,  Sun,  Beatrlee.  Nebraska. 
j  WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  town,  14,000 
I  population,  chart  area  6.  Only  native 
I  of  same  area  considered.  Write  for 
>  interview  appointment  at  location.  In- 
I  elude  data,  salary  expected,  when 
'  available.  Any  age  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  if  qualified.  Box  1220, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  learned 
young  man  wishing  a  career  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  for  a  leading  Pacific 
'  Coast  morning  Republican  newspaper. 

!  Apply  Box  1226.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  NEWSMAN  FOR  DESK  JOB,  6:80 
'  a.m.  start,  Monday  to  Friday.  Name 
references.  Salary  needs.  The  Robe- 
1  sonian.  Lnmberton,  North  Carolina. 

REPORTER — for  general  news  cover- 
I  age.  Must  have  several  years  experi- 
'  ence.  Northern  Ohio  top  notch  daily. 

Growing  community  of  80,(H>0.  Very 
I  pleasant  working  conditions.  Give 
COMPLETE  resume  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  1288,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

I  THERE  WILL  RE  a  permanent  spot 
'  as  an  associate  editor  on  the  Re¬ 
view-Times  staff.  Foetoria,  Ohio,  start¬ 
ing  soon.  Want  competent,  capable, 
congenial,  sober  young  married  re¬ 
turnee  for  city  desk,  sports  ability,  as 
well  as  headline  knack,  city  council  and 
court  coverage,  photography  and  dark- 
I  room  knowledge.  Good  solid  man  gets 
$75  per  week  to  start.  Additional  com¬ 
pensation,  life  insurance,  etc.,  when 
I  earned.  Write,  in  your  own  handwrit- 
,  ing.  Publisher,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  with 
I  references,  availability,  and  housing 
1  desired. _ 

I  COMBINA’nON  Editor-Ad  man  want- 
I  ed  by  weekly  in  fast-growing  coastal 
I  college  town.  Great  potential.  $76 
,  start  plus  percentage  of  increase. 
Goleta  (California)  'Times. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  take  a  hand  in  all  editorial 
operations  of  weekly  trade  journal. 
Experience  helpful,  not  necessary.  Good 
salary,  want  man  from  Chicago  area. 
Write  fully  to:  Box  1229,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTERS  —  The  young  man  or 
:  woman  who  wishes  to  move  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily,  or  from  a  small 
:  daily  to  a  larger  daily  should  let  Birch 
help.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
I  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 


REPORTER  with  soma  dally  axpari- 
enca  for  fast  growing  subnihan  New 
York  bi-weekly  chain.  Car  preferable. 
State  salary  expected.  Box  1189,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

THE  BEST  experienced  but  still  young 
general  weekly  reporter  $76-$86  will 
buy.  Progressive  organisation  (pen¬ 
sion,  hospitalisation).  20  miles  to  New 
York  City.  Rush  ALL  details.  Must 
have  WEEKLY  background.  Irvington 
Herald,  Irvington.  New  Jersey. _ 

NEWSMAN 

with  weekly  experience  and  Love. 
Central  Connecticut  weekly.  Editor¬ 
ship  aim.  Some  knowledge  of  camera. 
Paper  in  state’s  fastest  growing  town. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  ability.  Write  FAST  giving  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  about  May  1 
for  small  town  daily  with  opportunity 
for  varied  experience.  Durango  (Colo¬ 
rado)  Herald-News. 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY  business  trade 
nesrs  magazine  has  openings  in  its 
Chicago  office  for  editorial  men.  Should  I 
be  capable  of  handling  rewrite,  re¬ 
porting,  some  production.  This  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
young  man.  Write,  giving  full  back¬ 
ground  to:  Box  1228,  Editor  A  Pub- 

i  lisher. _ 

I  NEED  TWO  competent  young  desk 
I  men  because  of  institution  of  five-day 
week.  Prefer  those  svith  one  to  two 
years  general  desk  experience.  Ap¬ 
plicants  from  Southeast  preferred. 

1  Opportunity  develop  with  growing 
.  newspaper  of  high  standards  in  area 
]  of  great  promise.  Hospital,  life  in- 
1  surance,  sick  leave,  paid  vacation,  non- 
I  contributing  retirement  plan,  other 
I  benefits.  Write  fullest  first  letter  to 
!  James  A.  Best,^  managing  editor.  The 
I  News  and  (purler.  Charleston,  Sooth 
I  Carolina. 

I  PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 
attractive  openings  for  experienced 
'  copyreaders  and  reporters  in  Japan. 

I  Good  wages,  housing  allowance  and 
transportation.  Airmail  full  back¬ 
ground  to  personnel  director.  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  600,  San 
Francisco,  California, 
i  SOCIETY  EDI’iORS^Blrch'can  often 
be  of  assistance  to  the  woman  who 
really  desires  newspaper  work  and  will 
relocate.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  69  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 

!  COLLEGE  GRAD  seeking  start  in 
,  newspaper  work  sought  by  expanding 
I  organization  in  Chart  Area  1.  Give 
'  full  background,  references  in  first 
letter.  Box  1803,  Editor  A  Publ'sher. 
COMPETENT,  stable  deskman  for 
I  growing  16,000-circulation  paper  in 
I  Chart  Area  1.  Give  full  background, 

I  references  in  first  letter.  Box  1302, 

■  Editor  A  Publisher. 

■  DESK  JOB  OPENTN(3  May  1  for 
I  qualified  copy  reader.  Prefer  minimum 
I  five  years  training  on  paper  under 
I  16,000  circulation  in  Western  States. 

Write  Managing  Editor,  Santa  Barbara 
(California)  News-Press. 

DESKMAN  for  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Job  Involves  editing  rewriting,  makeup 
head  writing.  Salary  depends  upon  ap¬ 
plicant’s  experience.  Want  aggressive, 
ambitious  young  man  —  no  Iwginner 
but  not  job  for  veteran.  Prefer  ap¬ 
plicant  be  from  midwest.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  list  of  qualifications,  experience, 
background.  State  Salary  expected.  Box 
1332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  COPY  DF,SK  MAN. 
must  be  fast,  accurate,  dependable,  by 
leading  New  Jersey  dally.  Give  full 
details  In  first  letter.  Box  1818,  Editor 
I  A  Publisher. 

1  CUB  RE^RTERS— If  you  really  want 
I  to  break  into  newspaper  work  and  are 
j  willing  to  relocate,  let  os  help  you. 

I  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  59  E.  Madison 

I  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

!  NEWS  EDITOR.  Sports  Editor  and 
Reporter  —  photograi>her  jobs  open  on 
Chart  Area  6  evening  daily  in  small 
college  city.  Ideal  living  conditions. 
Opportunities  for  advancement.  Write 
fully  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  Airmail.  Box  1828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box  911, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  wom¬ 
an  needed  for  ad^nistrative  work, 
some  teaching,  in  large  journalism 
school.  Journalism  degree  needed,  M.A. 
desirable.  Chance  for  graduate  work. 
Permanent.  Write  Box  1336,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER  —  FEATURE  WRITER, 
male,  W  New  Jersey  daily.  Job  open¬ 
ing  in  May.  Give  all  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  1819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTiai  for  Qty  Hall  beat.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  exi»erienee.  Twin  City  News- 

Record.  Neenah,  Wisconsin. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
New  York  Enquirer.  Must  have  flair 
for  human  interest  and  the  talent  to 
dig  it  and  write  it.  The  guy  who  can 
do  it — and  do  it  right — can  write  his 
own  ticket.  Tell  all  in  fast  letter.  New 
York  Enquirer.  47  W.  68  St.,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER,  for  large  suburban  town. 
Chart  Area  2,  covered  by  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  newsi)aper.  Car  essential.  Im¬ 
molate  opening.  Box  1109,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  top  notch  afternoon 
daily,  college  town.  Chart  Area  9.  $76 
or  better  to  good  man.  Prefer  J-School 
training  and/or  experience  in  sm^l 
or  medium  sized  city,  midwest  or  mid¬ 
south.  Give  all  details  background, 
experience,  references,  personal  habits. 

Box  1335,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPWtTER-REWRITE  MAN  to  grow 
with  Southern  New  England  paper. 
Stability  wanted.  Give  full  background, 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1304, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

:  REPORTER  with  some  experience  for 
.  general  news  coverage  in  one  man 
'  bureau.  Must  have  car.  Camera  ex- 
I  perience  helpful.  Fine  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Good  starting  salary.  Box 

!  1328,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

I  S’TRINGERS  WANTED  to  work  on 
I  assignments  for  a  new  Illustrated 
magazine.  Applicants  send  samples  of 
work  to  K.  A.  Currie,  Box  252,  Man- 
I  hattan,  Kansas.  Urgent  need  for  quali¬ 
fied  .representatives  in  Cyprus,  and 

other  troubled  spots. _ 

TEACHING  assistantship  for  man  in 
!  reporting  or  copy  editing,  sniall  state 
university :  grad  study  available  in 
i  non-journalism  fields.  Address  Box 
'  1317,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  TOM  PAINE  or  FRANKLIN  JR.  any 
age  w'anted  at  once  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  magazine  founded  1946,  aiming  do 
for  NATO  what  Tom  and  Ben  Sr. 

1  did  for  U.  S.  If  you  seek  creative 
challenge,  write,  giving  experience, 
salary  need,  samples :  Clarence  Streit, 

1  Freedom  A  Union,  2700  Ontario  Rd., 
I  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. _ 

TWO  Experienced  reporters 

I  to  enlarge  staff.  Write  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  exi)ected.  Five  days. 
Florence  Morning  News.  Florence, 

South  Carolina. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  for  sports  and 
general  reporting.  E.xperience  neces- 
I  sary.  Glasgow  Daily  Times,  Glasgow, 

I  Kentucky. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  for  general  report¬ 
ing  and  to  help  society  editor  on  chart 
area  11  daily.  Will  consider  ui)Comlng 
journalism  graduates  as  well  as  ex- 
per'enced  reporters.  Box  1313,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

!  _ Imtructor* _ 

!  FACULTY  MEMBER,  man  or  woman, 

'  needed  in  large  Journalism  school  to 
teach  in  reporting  area,  handle  re- 
I  lated  subjects,  beginning  September: 

daily  paper  experience  required.  Grad- 
'  uate  work  possible.  M.A.  desirable. 
Box  1322,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  JOURNAUSM  SCHOOL 
needs  man  to  teach  copyreading,  edit¬ 
ing.  work  with  news  side  of  student 
daily,  beginning  June  or  September; 
daily  paiwr  copyreading  experience  es¬ 
sential ;  M.A.  desirable:  can  do  grad- 
'  uate  work ;  probably  one  year  only. 
I  Write  Box  1321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  31,  1956 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


—WE  WANT— 

A  MAN 

Widely  Experienced  in  the 
MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTION 

OF  NEWSPAPERS  —  who  has  the 
ability  to  write  interestingly  about  New 
Processes  —  New  Techniques  —  New 
Inventions  for  a  Publication  of  wide 
national  distribution. 

WRITE  CONFIDENTIALLY  TO 

Box  1500.  Editor  &  Publisher 

re:  experience  —  references  —  salary 
expect^  and  such  other  facts  as  you 
think  of  interest.  Interview  may  be 
arranged  for  Waldorf,  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  or  Wednesday  of  ANPA  Week. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 

EMPLOYE  PUBLICATION 
EDITOR 

LARGE  INDUSTRY  IN  CHART 
AREA  2  REQUIRES  IMMEDIATE 
SERVICES  OF  QUALIFIED  EDITOR 
FOR  SEMI  -  MONTHLY  TABLOID 
STYLE  HOUSE  ORGAN.  MUST  BE 
CAPABLE  OF  HANDLING  ALL 
PHASES  AND  BE  RELIABLE,  SELF¬ 
STARTER. 

Good  salary  and  employe  benefits 
with  excellent  opportunity  for  a  young, 
experienced  man  to  advance  to  public 
relations  department. 

COMPLETE  DETAILS  FIRST  LET¬ 
TER  AND  ALL  REPLIES  HELD 
STRICTEST  CONFIDENCE.  WRITE 
BOX  1240,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  of  chart 
area  6  seven  day  daily  of  70,000 
circulation  needs  second  man  capable 
of  doubling  as  editor  of  prize-winning 
slick  paper  employe  publication.  The 
person  we  need  knows  advertising, 
circulation,  research,  general  promotion 
but  is  heavy  on  editorial  experience 
or  training.  Prefer  85  years  of  age 
or  under.  Future  good,  best  fringe 
benefits,  growing  organization.  State 
salary  requirements,  availability,  draft 
status  and  past  experience  in  first 
letter.  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MAN  with  one  or  two 
years  promotion  or  news-side  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  editorial-circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  resume  to  A.  C.  Young- 
berg,  Promotion  Director,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago,  111. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT 

YOUNG  MAN  for  our  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  lay  out  our  newspaper 
ads,  magazine  ads  and  direct  mail. 
Some  prosy  stuff  but  lots  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  imaginative  expression.  We 
like  the  off-beat  approach.  A  feeling 
for  type  desirable.  Tell  us  about  your¬ 
self  —  age,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Send  along  samples  which 
will  be  returned. 

M.  A.  Little — Room  1419 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


REPORTER,  23-30  with  degree  in 
iournalism  and  minimum  of  18-months 
on  newspaper,  for  place  with  future 
as  news-feature  writer  for  papers  and 
trade  magazines  in  Public  Relations 
Department  of  large  and  expanding 
Chart  2  Area  metal  manufacturer. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-captlon  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


FAST-GROWING  group  of  Southern 
California  suburban  weeklies  needs 
combination  rei>orter  -  photographer. 
Send  personal  history,  including  iiast 
jobs  and  salaries,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to  Box  1004,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Saleamen 


EXCELLENT  SALEIS  territories  are 
now  available  in  our  business.  If  you 
have  experience  in  the  fields  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspaper  or  radio  and 
would  like  to  sell  in  a  position  where 
the  rewards  are  high,  please  contact 
Mr.  Cliff  Parker,  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Alexander  Film  Company, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Phone 
MElrose  8-1771. 


INSTRUCTION 


CUuMified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  . .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediateiy  for  fast  and 
big  payoff. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  wjritten 
examination  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


PAGE  COSTS  HIGH? 

General  manager.  Production  manager 
with  realistic  grasp  of  economic  facts 
of  life  seeks  demanding  job  on  medium 
daily.  Know  how  to  stay  on  top  ot 
sch^ule  at  rock-bottom  page  cost. 
Intimate  knowiedge  latest  production 
equipment  and  techniques.  Age  39. 
Available  soon.  Chart  Area  11  or  12. 
Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Detailed  knowledge  all  departments. 
Experience  from  mechanical,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  sales  management  to 
General  Manager  papers  10-90,000.  De¬ 
sire  opportunity  with  medium  or  small 
daily.  Now  employed.  89,  married, 
children.  Outstanding  record  and 
references.  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Manager  over  20  years  exi)erience  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  and 
circulation.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
East  and  Midwest.  No  Miracle  Man, 
but  a  hard-hitter  who  knows  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  on  costs,  labor  relations, 
advertising,  public  relations.  Relocate 
anywhere.  What  Have  YouT  Box  1147, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Owner  or  Publisher 

UNLOAD  your  problems  on  executive 
knowing  business  from  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments  up  .  .  . 

CONVERTED  $260,000  annual  loser. 
Improved  content,  typography,  produc¬ 
tion.  Cut  costs,  increased  circulation, 
advertising,  etc.  Handle  labor,  public 
relations,  promotion. 

25  YEARS’  executive  experience.  Was 
Backstop  to  top  chain  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Successfully  operated  as  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager.  Consultant,  USA,  Europe. 
UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  journalism.  Refer¬ 
ences  best.  Salary  modest.  Available 
short  notice.  BOX  1617,  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER. 


PUBLISHER  ASSISTANT,  production 
manager,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Experienced  production,  purchasing, 
labor  negotiations — administration,  per¬ 
sonnel.  Available  New  York  interview. 
Box  1613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  brought  up  on  a 
newspaper,  desires  position  where 
ability  will  lead  to  future  management 
for  retired  owner.  I’m  young,  (31)  .  . 
just  right  to  begin  relieving  the  load 
for  the  publisher  who  wants  a  little 
time  off.  Write  Box  1340,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 


I  RECOMMEND 

EXCEP’nONALLY  COMPETENT  hired 
publisher  or  general  manager.  Records 
for  revenue  production  and  expense 
control  three  excellent  dailies.  I'd  like 
opportunity  to  invest  where  he  is 
hired  (he  can  invest,  too).  Contact 
Charles  T.  Patten  direct  at  4401 
Meadow  Ridge  Drive,  Jackson.  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  write  or  phone  me.  Talbot 
Patrick,  Publisher,  Herald,  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


TWENTY  YEARS  Newspaper  Experi¬ 
ence — Sports  Specialty  but  can  do 
Editorial — Spot  and  Gags — Desirous  of 
locating  in  Eastern  Seaboard  State. 
Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER 
AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE 
Twenty  years  experience  in  home  de¬ 
livery,  street  sales,  suburban  and 
country.  Well  versed  in  Little  Merch¬ 
ant,  and  both  employee  and  dealer  op¬ 
eration.  Will  build  and  maintain  top 
level  organization.  Family  man,  age 
39.  Box  1320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  alert  young  circula¬ 
tion  man  desires  position  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  small  daily  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  larger  one  in  Chart  Areas 
2  and  6.  Full  knowledge  Little  Merch¬ 
ant.  Box  1330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


AGE  27.  six  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Was  as¬ 
sistant  Manager,  am  now  Promotion 
Manager  on  30,000  circulation.  Wants 
managership  of  newspaper  about  same 
size.  College  graduate,  family  man, 
like  to  locate  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4 
or  6.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1626, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Ten  years 
on  present  job.  Making  change  this 
summer,  good  record.  Active  church 
and  service  club  worker.  Believe  there 
is  no  substitute  for  work.  Will  work 
for  salary  but  prefers  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  or  straight  commiuion.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  one  child  in  school.  Chart 
Area  9,  10,  11.  or  12.  Box  1124, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  dependable,  young  cir¬ 
culator  seeks  managership  of  home  de¬ 
livery  in  larger  operation  in  Chart 
areas  2,  3  or  6.  Full  knowledge  car¬ 
rier,  dealer  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  Box  1331,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Salesman. 
Industrious,  with  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  promotion.  Family  man, 
mid-forties.  Box  1610.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE— 10  years 
experience,  13-50,000  circulation,  88, 
family,  now  carrying  top  accounts. 
Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant. 
Available  for  interview.  Box  1511, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  OR  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER,  or  Assistant.  Aggressive 
young  executive,  4  years  metropolitan 
daily  A  farm  paper,  and  6  years 
industrial  background,  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  with  sizable  publication.  Now 
directing  $600,000  industry  budget.  Ad¬ 
vertising  degree.  $10,000.  Box  1616, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

SALESMAN  for  SXLE 
Five  years  experience  on  large  Eastern 
dailies,  copy  and  layout,  married,  B.S.. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  1514, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  PUBUSHERS— Advertising 
manager  of  large  eastern  weekly.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  promotional  ability.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  newspapers.  Capable  of  assisting 
publisher  as  well  as  directing  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  Interested  in  mul¬ 
tiple  weekly  or  daily.  Available  May 
1st.  Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE,  experienced  Classified,  Dis¬ 
play  and  National.  Seeking  small  daily 
or  good  weekly  for  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Especially  interested  in  op¬ 
portunity  for  participation.  Ebccellent 
references.  Box  1237,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Ad  Man  with  Florida 
resort  papers  available  May — October. 
Manager  or  sales.  Chart  Area  1  or  2. 
Box  1238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ditplay  Advertuing 


FLORIDA  PAPERS — Advertising:  sales* 
man  with  six  years  exiierience  on  daily 
paper  with  over  400,000  circulation. 
Wish  to  relocate  to  Florida.  Box  1325, 
IMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  with  ability  to  produce.  Now 
employed,  but  anxious  to  move  into  a 
position  of  greater  responsibilities  with 
secure  future.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  copy,  art,  layout,  promotion  and 
supervisory  duties.  Family  man,  early 
thirties,  college  graduate.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1144,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Now  employed  in  managerial  news¬ 
paper  position.  Earning  $10,000  yearly. 
Experience  directing  full  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions  gained  on  two  of  America’s 
greatest  dailies.  Will  present  samples 
showing  imaginative  layout,  skillful 
use  of  photos,  sound  feature  develop¬ 
ment,  strong  supervision  for  distinc¬ 
tive  headlines  and  captions.  Thirteen- 
year  nesrspaperman.  Box  1608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  Western  18,600  daily 
seeks  job  on  larger  Western  daily. 
Age  26,  2M  years  experience.  Box 
1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AFTER  YEAR  learning  ropes  on  out¬ 
standing  N.Y.  daily,  I’m  seeking  re¬ 
porter’s  job  with  wider  opportunities. 
I'm  83.  married,  with  B.A.  in  labor 
economics,  M.A.  in  international  re¬ 
lations,  Ph.D.  almost  complete.  My 
background  includes  3  years  working 
in  Europe  (2  in  Embassy,  1  teaching). 
Wide  interests,  ranging  from  sports  to 
politics.  Box  1217,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


ABLE  to  make  most  of  doll  subjects, 
general  reporter,  digger,  6  years  dailies, 
religion,  retail  news  features,  some 
^  photography,  radio  newscaster,  now 
^  weekly  editor.  Want  spot  on  good 
daily,  radio,  TV  newsroom.  State 
salary  range,  convention  rendezvous. 
Box  1616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  —  For¬ 
eign  correspondent,  Europe,  United 
Nations.  Mid-30’s.  Experience;  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  magazine,  public  relations. 
High  academic  standing,  languages, 
best  references.  Would  go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity.  Box  1624, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER-4  years  All- 
Around  experience,  anxious  to  join 
medium,  large  daily.  Young,  degree. 

Box  1506,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  job  on  small 
daily  sought  by  86,000  daily  department 
head.  5  years  top  desk,  reporting 
background.  Makeup  wizard.  Executive 
experience.  Litt.B  in  Journalism,  MA, 
28,  married,  eye  on  Chart  Areas  6, 
7,  8,  10.  11,  12.  Box  1604,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN — Now  working  in  New 
York  City  seeks  move  back  West,  Chart 
Areas  10  or  12.  4  years  experience 

feature  writer,  reporter,  copyreader. 
2  years  public  relations.  Marri^.  33, 

Vet. _ Box  1620,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  knows  Photog¬ 
raphy,  for  Daily  with  60,000  or  more 
circulation.  B.A.,  24,  single,  veteran, 
some  experience.  Box  1603,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NOTED  newspaperman,  specialist  in 
fields  of  _  art,  theatre,  book,  music  and 
film  criticism  and  features,  busy 
winters  in  Florida,  wishes  post  for 
summer  in  New  England  where  talents 
can  be  fully  employed.  Write  3006 
San  Rafael_  Strrot,  'Tampa,  Florida. 
RADIO  '  EDITOR-BROADCASTER”^ 
years.  12  years  leading  net  affiliate. 
Could  head  active  newsroom.  West 
coast  preferred.  Box  1609,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORES  EDITOR  on  medium  daily 
wants  to  join  staff  of  larger  paper. 
Six  years  experience,  27,  married, 
available  in  May.  Box  1506,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS.  Reporting,  makeup,  copy¬ 
reading,  headline  writing,  features, 
some  camera.  Seek  permanent  spot 
on  paper  over  25,000  circulation.  Cover 
all  sports.  12  years  experience.  Age 
87,  married.  Prefer  Ohio,  borderline 
states.  Box  1607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TOP  WRITER  Visiting  Scandinavia 
Summer  ’66  Represent  Paper,  or  firm. 
Box  1619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  6  years  city  hall,  court 
house,  politics.  Some  rewrite,  labor, 
schools.  Former  bureau  manager.  Fine 
future  chief  consideration.  Now  on 
68,000  daily.  Degree.  Family.  Box  908, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  COPY  READER,  two  years 
on  desk  handling  local,  wire,  makeup 
and  four  years  as  reporter.  ABJ. 
Married.  Box  1038,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


A  BYLINE 
OF  DISTINCTION 


Nationally  known  sports  writer,  whose 
work  is  set  apart  by  its  distinctive 
approach,  reportorial  thoroughness  and 
excellent  writing,  seeks  place  as  Sports 
Editor,  columnist  or  top  staff  member. 


Twenty  years  experience  with  major 
newspapers  and  press  association.  Na¬ 
tionally  recognized  for  outstanding 
free  lance  magazine  work.  Experienced 
as  Radio  and  Television  commentator. 


Young  enough  to  have  ambition  and 
sound  ideas,  yet  mature  enough  to 
bring  you  solid  background,  demon¬ 
strated  ability  and  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  departmental  problems. 


References  from  outstanding  execu¬ 
tives,  which  welcome  with  pride  your 
investigation. 


Now  employed  on  400,000  plus  daily. 
Box  1206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RFn’ORTER.  columnist  100,000  plus 
daily  seeks  challenging  job  with  hard¬ 
hitting  newspaper.  Married,  28,  former 
editor  of  small  daily.  Top  references. 
Box  1216,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REIPORTER,  29,  2  years  experience 
wants  job  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
with  wire  bureau.  BJ  Grad.  Box  1231, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR  — 
$26,006  man  marked  down  to  $16,000 
if  he  finds  the  right  place.  Box  1136, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  news-sports,  reporter- 
editor  :  now  writes  Mecken-sharp,  Pyle- 
human  column,  wants  chance  gn  med¬ 
ium  or  large  daily  that  can  use  column. 
Box  1136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  REPORTING  or  editing  poet 
in  permanent  location  sought  by  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  handle 
camera.  Married,  own  car,  excellent 
references.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  or  6, 
but  will  consider  any  good  position. 
Box  1114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  COPYDESK  chief  metro¬ 
politan  paper  desires  change.  Prefer 
South.  News  executive  or  semi-execu- 
tive.  Box  1206,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER,  30.  six 
years  exijerience,  degree,  family ;  cur¬ 
rently  employed  swing  deskman,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  30,000  daily ;  seeks 
truthful,  progressive  paper  In  Chart 
Areas  10-12.  Box  1210,  ^itor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  location  wanted  by  gal  re¬ 
porter,  26.  J-grad.  Fbcperlenced  with 
one  year  editorial  assistant  national 
organization,  one  year  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  daily.  Use 
camera,  own  car.  Box  1214,  ^itor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

JUNE  GRAD  from  Johns  Hopkins 
wants  reportorial  position  on  daily  or 
weekly,  preferably  Chart  Area  2.  B.A. 
in  history,  political  science.  Veteran, 
26,  married.  Previously  stringer  large 
metropolitan  daily,  currently  trade 
journal  correspondent,  some  feature 
writing  experience.  Box  1208,  Editor  ft 
'  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  WRITER.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Good  habits.  Ten 
years  extwrience.  No  fiy  by  night  .  .  . 
therefore  desire  clean  city  and  re¬ 
spected  newspaper.  Box  1203,  ^itor 
ft  Publisher, 


EDITOR-AD  MAN.  Now  making 
weeklies  pay.  Seeks  larger  opportunity, 
more  leeway.  Box  1339,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-CORRESPONDENT.  Estob- 
lished  Europe  —  6  years  Washington, 
2  years  London  Experience.  Specialist 
Politics,  Economics,  Finance.  Business, 
Aviation,  Sciences,  Atomic  Energy, 
Electrogravitics ;  in  New  York  seeking 
part  time  assignments  continuing  edi¬ 
torial  representation  in  Europe.  Refer¬ 
ences  supplied.  Box  1346,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  top  notch,  83, 
desires  job  with  national  magazine,  or 
major  house  organ ;  7  years  weekly 
and  feature  writing  experience ;  several 
books  under  belt ;  Ivy  League  BA, 
Graduate  degree.  Box  1342,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 

FIDITOR-WRITER,  9  years  experience 
all  fields,  young,  family  man,  draft 
free,  award  winner.  Box  1310,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  nationally-known 
mid-west  small  daily  past  10  years 
now  seeking  larger  field :  administra¬ 
tive  i>ost  preferred.  Experience  includes 
back  shop  and  all  editorial  jobs.  In¬ 
quiries  welcome.  Box  1348,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN :  Fast,  versatile  writer, 
handy  at  headwriting  and  copyreading, 
best  and  happiest  on  humor  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Sober,  family  man,  college  grad. 
English  major.  Now  rewriteman  on 
daily  in  Chart  Area  9,  11  years  on 
big  dailies.  Seek  congenial  spot  in 
Chart  Areas  8,  9  or  10  after  June  1. 
Box  1333,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  experienced  and  capable, 
seeks  opportunity  to  manage  daily 
newspaper.  Age  32.  Ebccellent  health. 
Currently  night  editor  of  paper  with 
circulation  of  200.000.  Previously  news 
editor  and  sports  editor  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  and  correspondent  for  wire 
service.  University  degree.  Wife  and 
two  children.  Please  address  Editor  ft 
Publisher,  Box  1311,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  WRITER.  27.  six  years  on  New 
England  dailies,  news,  features,  edi¬ 
torials.  Seeks  industrial  writing,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  newspaper,  magazine. 
Crisp.  imaginative  writer.  Degree, 
steady,  industrious,  married.  Samples, 
references.  Box  1309,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

ONE  MAN  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Outstanding  editorial  writer  on  im¬ 
portant  large  city  daily  wants  change 
to  “one  man  page’’  in  smaller, 
pleasant  city  or  town.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  experience ;  university  education. 
Conservative.  Samples.  References. 
Box  1326,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RESEARCHER  AND  WRITER— Four 
years  research  analyst  and  reporter 
government  agency.  Advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Box  1834,  Eiditor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

RESOURCEFTJL,  young  woman  seeks 
summer  fill  in.  EIxperience  in  research 
i  and  editing  in  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  Journalism  background.  Box 
1308,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR,  6  years 
small  daily  field.  Desires  job  on  larger 
paper.  Knows  makeup,  wire  copy, 
column,  camera.  Single,  82.  vet.  Top 
worker.  Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TO  PUBUCTTY  this  gal  did  stray. 
Want  back  to  the  fold  —  No  delay. 
Have  news  experience.  BS  in  J.  See 
full  details  on  my  resume.  WILL  GO 
ANYWHERE  BUT  TEXAS.  Box  1807, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN,  mechanical  superintendent 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  Composing,  stereotype  and 
press  room.  Capable  of  harmonious 
ieadership.  Union  or  open  shop.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record,  references.  Box  1521, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROOFREADER  —  First  to  Final  — 
Woman,  experienced  various  types  of 
plants.  New  York  area.  Laura  Zim¬ 
merman,  2701  Webb  Ave.,  Bronx  68, 
N.  Y. 


PROOFREADER 
Experienced  woman. 

Box  1338,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Veteran. 
Single,  16  years  in  New  York  area ; 
ixilice  beat,  news,  features,  etc.  Wish 
to  relocate  with  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  or  organization  in  either  the 
States  or  elsewhere.  Own  equipment 
and  car.  Wiil  travel.  Box  1387,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

WRITER  for  agency  or  company 
editorial  services :  12  creative  years  in 
public  relations ;  editing-producing  pub¬ 
lications  ;  writing  for  newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  36.  Columbia  J-grad. 
Box  1344,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN,  public  relations  p<H 
sition  sought  by  key  editor,  31,  large 
circulation  Chart  Area  2  newspaper. 
$10,000  salary  range.  Box  1306,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

MAN — 87.  Experienced  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  (promotional  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing)  ;  industrial  publications  (writer, 
editor,  photographer  and  office  man¬ 
ager)  ;  presently  program  manager  for 
professional  fund  raising.  Journalism 
degree.  Seek  permanent  employment. 

I  Prefer  West  (joast  but  will  consider 
elsewhere.  Asking  $600.  Box  1305,  Eldl- 
‘  tor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Those  who  “came  in  late,”  “We’ll  do  it  also  for  a  mythi- 
who  haven’t  been  following  our  cal  paper  in  the  “Over-100,000” 
annual  cost  studies  for  the  last  circulation  group  and  allocate 
nine  years,  might  get  the  wrong  total  income  of  $10,000,000  in 
impression  from  the  figures  that  first  year.  It  doesn’t  make 
contained  in  the  survey  appear-  much  difference  what  income 
ing  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  figure  you  use;  the  same  per- 
In  four  circulation  groups  centages  will  work  out  in  the 
there  were  higher  percentage  end  in  the  gross  profit  column.” 
increases  in  newspaper  revenues  We  allowed  a  15%  operating 
for  1955  than  there  were  for  profit  to  the  “Composite  Daily.” 
expenses.  It  looks  as  if  news-  This  amounted  to  $225,000  be- 
papers  did  all  right  in  1955,  fore  taxes  which  meant  that 
which  they  did  on  the  average,  total  expenses  that  first  year 
But  isn’t  it  about  time?  were  $1,225,000.  Then  we  ap- 

This  was  the  first  year  since  plied  the  percentage  revenue 


1946  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  in  each  circulation  group 
had  a  greater  revenue  gain  than 
expense  rise.  And  we  do  not 
contend  that  all  newspapers 
were  in  this  happy  position  last 
year.  In  fact,  there  were  four 
papers  among  those  surveyed 
whose  expenses  increased  to  a 
greater  degree  than  did  reve¬ 
nue.  There  were  several  others 
where  the  increases  in  each  item 
were  almost  identical.  But,  on 
the  average,  it  looked  like  a 
good  year. 

However,  in  all  but  the  “Over 
100,000”  circulation  group,  1955 
was  only  the  third  year  since 
1946  when  revenues  rose  at  a 
higher  rate  than  expenses. 
Among  the  largest  dailies,  the 
“Over  100,000”  group,  1955  was 
only  the  second  year  since  1946 
to  attain  that  happy  condition. 

For  the  “Composite  Daily,” 
or  the  average  for  newspapers 
in  all  circulation  groups,  1955 
was  the  first  and  only  year  in 
that  period  in  which  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  revenues 
was  greater  than  the  percentage 
increase  in  expenses. 

In  other  words,  although  the 
figures  indicate  that  most  news¬ 
papers  made  more  money  last 
year  than  they  did  before,  this 
was  the  first  major  reversal  of 
a  10-year  trend  the  other  way. 
*  *  * 

Two  years  ago,  in  April, 
1954,  we  applied  the  percent¬ 
age  figures  from  our  annual 
cross-section  cost  study  to  a 
couple  of  mythical  newspapers. 
We  said: 

.  “Let’s  arbitrarily  allocate  a 
total  income  of  $1,500,000  in 
1946  to  the  “Composite  Daily,” 
which  would  be  the  average  of 
1,785  daily  papers  ranging  from 
over  a  million  circulation  to  a 
few  thousand,  then  apply  the 
percentage  figures  that  result 
from  the  E  &  P  studies  each 
year  since  1946. 


and  expense  increases  for  each 
year  as  shown  by  our  annual 
studies. 

We  found  that  “last  year  in 
1953  expenses  again  went  up 
8.95%  and  revenues  climbed 
another  8.4%  bringing  total  in¬ 
come  to  $3,185,348  and  total  ex¬ 
penses  to  $2,882,250.  Gross 
profit  last  year  then  was  $303,- 
098,  which  was  only  9.5%  of 
total  income.  Compare  this  with 
the  1946  gross  profit  of  $225,- 
000  which  was  15%.” 

Applying  the  figures  for  1954 
and  1955  on  the  basis  of  studies 
in  those  years,  we  find  that  this 
mythical  newspaper  had  total 
income  of  $3,500,093  last  year 
and  total  expenses  of  $3,147,- 
739.  This  left  an  operating 
profit  of  $352,354 — just  about 
10%  of  total  revenue. 

This  paper  did  not  do  so  bad¬ 
ly  although  it  managed  to  hold 
on  to  only  $125,000 — or  a  little 
more  than  6% — of  a  $2,000,000 
increase  in  volume.  Those 
figures  are  not  calculated  to 
keep  stockholders  happy. 

*  *  * 

The  larger  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  moi-e  than  100,- 
000  and  total  revenue  of  $10,- 
000,000  in  1946  didn’t  do  so  well 
through  the  years.  We  allowed 
it  a  15%  operating  profit,  or 
$1,500,000  that  first  year  which 
made  its  total  expenses  $8,500,- 
000.  Applying  the  percentage  in¬ 
creases  noted  for  this  circula¬ 
tion  gi'oup  each  year,  we  found 
in  1954  that  this  newspaper 
finished  1953  with  total  income 
of  $20,654,584  and  total  ex¬ 
penses  exceeding  that  figure 
for  the  first  time  at  $20,862,178. 
This  left  an  operating  deficit 
of  $207,594. 

More  than  a  $10,000,000  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  was  wiped  out 
by  rising  costs  in  seven  years. 

Again  applying  the  percent¬ 
age  figures  for  1954  and  1955 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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April  1-5— National  Prass  Photographars  Association,  annual  con- 
vantion,  San  Marcos  Hotal,  Chandlar,  Ariz. 

April  4-6— Amarican  Public  Ralations  Auociation,  12th  annual 
National  Confaranca  and  savanth  Intamational  Public  Ralations 
Instituta,  Hotal  Statlar,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  5-7- Nawspapar  Parsonnal  Ralations  Association  maating, 
St.  Patarsburg,  Fla. 

April  6-7 — Idaho  Alliad  Dailias  Incorporatad,  spring  maating, 
Lawis  and  Clark  Hotal,  Lawiston,  Idaho. 

April  6-8 — Intar-Amarican  Prass  Association,  board  of  diractors 
maating,  Barmuda. 

April  8 — Oklahoma  Prass  Association  Naws  Clinic,  Biltnoora  Hotal, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

April  8-10— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Convention,  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  12-13 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar, 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

April  12-14— Short  Course  in  Photo-Journalism,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

April  14— Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotal,  Indianapolis. 

April  15-17 — Ohio  Grculation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  15-17 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Lowry  Hotal,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

April  17— Commonwealth  Press  Union,  Canadian  Section,  annual 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotal,  Toronto. 

April  18-^anadian  Press,  annual  mieeting.  Royal  York  Hotal, 
Toronto. 

April  19-20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  board  of  directors 
maating.  New  York  City. 

April  19-21 — ^American  Society  of  Nawspapar  Editors,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Statlar,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

April  20-21 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Confaranca,  Kellogg 
Canter,  Michigan  State  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

April  23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  70th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotal,  New  York  City. 

April  24 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  1 0th  anniversary  award 
dinner,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  26-28— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  38th 
annual  meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotal,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Operations,  Inc,,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  5— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Colunrv- 
bia.  Mo. 

April  29-May  I— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  national  spring  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

April  30-May  2nd — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  meeting,  Statlar  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4— International  Advertising  Association,  eighth  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York. 

May  3-5— Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  National  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

May  3-5— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Harrison  Hot  Springs,  B.  C. 

May  7-1 1— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper 
Design,  Makeup  and  Typography,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

May  12-13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  annual  meeting, 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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SPEED  TO  MECT  DEADLINES-D.  J.  Germino  of  the  Herald- 
Sun  Papers  checks  a  hot-off-the-press  copy  of  his  paper.  The 
fast  production  pace  set  by  a  Comet  makes  deadlines  easier 
to  meet.  Features  like  the  steep  70*  magazine  angle,  short 
matrix  drop,  and  gearless  assembler  drive  help  keep  Mr. 
Germino’s  production  humming. 

Take  a  tip  from  publishers,  machinists,  printers  and  operators -men  who 
have  seen  and  tested  the  Comet’s  performance.  All  acclaim  the  Comet  as 
the  fastest,  most  practical  straight  matter  machine  ever  built.  Its  un¬ 
matched  simplicity  of  design  provides  more  accessibility  and  reduces  main¬ 
tenance  time.  In  either  manual  or  tape  operation,  it  just  can’t  be  topped. 

Get  acquainted  with  this  Linotype  profit-maker.  Call  or  write  your  Lino¬ 
type  agency  for  a  demonstration  and  full  particulars. 


PRODUCTION  MAN'S  DREAM -“We  don’t  baby  our  Comet,” 
says  L.  D.  Hepler  of  the  Post-Advocate.  “We’ve  been  running 
our  tape-operated  Comet  at  12  lines  a  minute  ever  since  it 
was  installed.  Even  with  the  Comet’s  high-speed  operation, 
we’ve  found  very  little  wear.” 


Let  a  Linotype  Comet  Give  YOU 

Top  Performance  Like  This 


machine  and  ^ 

filled  the  bill# 

I.O.HEPIER.  Mechanical  superintendent 

Post- Advocate 

Alhambra,  California 


iroduction 

certainly 


wye  needed  a  p 
the  Comet  has 


ines  up  30  minutes 
Comets" 

OAH«  1.  OERMINO.  Business  Manager 

Herold-Snn  Popers 
Surham.  North  Carolina 


ve  moved  our 
thanks  to  ou 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  Linottrpe  Corona  and  membert  of  the  Spartan  familp 

Agencies:  Aflonta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clevelond,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canodo:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontorio 
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Printed  in  U.S.A. 


THROUGH 


RESEARCH 


Things  are 
BOOMING 


in  Houston 


—and  so  will  sales, 


when  you’re  in  the  Houston  Press 


We  never  saw  the  beat  of  it!  Seems  like  yester¬ 
day  that  Houston  boasted  800,000  population. 
Today,  Sales  Management  estimates  say  Hous¬ 
ton  is  one-million  plus! 

It’s  as  though  two  whole  Fresnos,  CaUfomia, 
were  plunked  down  in  Houston’s  Harris 
County! 

Why  do  folks  trek  to  Houston?  Fw  many 
reasons.  The  South’s  greatest  city  is  second  to 
none  as  a  medical  research  center.  It’s  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second  largest  deep  water  port  in  total 
tonnage.  New  industries,  expanding  companies 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Jobs  need  filling 
in  metals,  chemicals,  bakery  products,  textiles. 

You’ve  got  to  make  these  folks  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  Right  now  they’re  wide  open  for  new 


ideas  about  products  and  services.  'They’ve 
been  “on  the  move,”  and  that  weakens  old  brand 
loyalties. 

So  sell  them  through  the  Houston  Press,  for 
these  important  reasons:  You  reach  families  in 
the  evening,  when  everybody’s  together  to 
make  buying 'decisions.  One  paper  cant  reach 
this  milhon-plus  market— so  start  first  with  the 
Houston  Press.  For  one  thing,  it’s  economical. 
And  there  are  many  other  reasons,  too,  that  we 
want  to  tell  you  about.  Let’s  get  together— 
youll  hear  more  facts  about  Houston’s  “growth 
complex”! 
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